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CYNTHIA'S WAY 



'That makes seven since Midsummer-day/ said 
C}Tithia Blount, tearing up a letter. 

Her friend Mary Wilmot looked Up from her own 
letters. 

' The seventh proposal of marriage/ added Cynthia. 

' Well ! ' said Mary, and from her corner of the 
window-seat her eyes travelled across an open 
expanse of the park that surrounded Godleigh 
Court. 

' I defy you to say I'm not pretty,' cried Cynthia. 

* If you were ugly you'd know it was the money 
men came after. Now you can never make up your 
mind whether it's you or your millions.' 

'Why can't it be both?' 

' Sometimes it is,' said Mary severely. * Sir James 
Middleton was very fond of you.' 
' He would have wanted his own way.' 

* They often do, the nice ones.' 

* But I always want mine.' 
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* You'll end by marrying a fool, who lets you have 
it, and then you'll be sorry.' 

* What a disagreeable girl you are, Mary ! I hate 
fools ! And how can you be sorry to have your own 
way? You might as well say you don't like doing 
what you like. You are a very old-fashioned person 
though you do earn your own living when there is 
no necessity for it/ 

'There is every necessity,* said Mary. 'I haven't 
a sixpence ! ' 

*You have me; at least, you would have if you 
were not so selfish and pig-headed. But of course it 
is more amusing to go gallivanting about the world 
than to live in a dead-alive house like this with no 
one except me for company.* 

* Gallivanting as a governess amongst foreigners is 
not all amusement,* said Mary. 

'Then why do it?* 

* Because I have my living to earn somehow. You 
needn't open your eyes at me like that, Cynthia. I 
will not live on you.* 

'You are sure to marry. Somebody will fall in 
love with your Bume- Jones face. You are just like 
a fancy sketch of Enid a man did for me this 
summer — one of the seven.* 

'A man I met sometimes in St. Petersburg used 
to call me Enid,* said Mary dreamily. 

'Who was he? Tell me quick!* exclaimed 
Cynthia, and she leaned over to her friend and 
seized her hands, and two or three letters dropped 
on the floor. 
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* I want to tell you about two of these letters/ said 
Mary. 

* But I want to hear about the man who calls you 
Enid/ urged Cynthia. 

* He comes in/ said Mary. 

So Cynthia settled her cushions comfortably, and 
waited for her friend to begin. 

' One is from those people in Bertholdsruhe who 
have found me work before/ said Mary, * and one is 
from St. Petersburg. In Germany I should have only 
one little girl to teach and next to no salary. In St. 
Petersburg there would be five children and a good 
salary. I want to rub up my German, and the 
Russian climate doesn't suit me. At the same time, 
I know and like Mrs. Champneys, the mother of the 
five children, and of course the salary ' 

*It was a Captain Champneys who did that 
sketch of Enid,' interrupted C)mthia, and then she 
saw her friend's face and was sorry she had spoken. 

'You said he was one of the seven,' murmured 
Mary. 

Cynthia pushed her cushions up and down 
behind her head and seemed unable to arrange 
them to her liking. 

* How you take up one's words ! ' she said. ' I 
don't care for Captain Champneys, nor he for me. 
Perhaps he proposed. The young men I meet 
always propose. It is a mere form, and often 
tedious. I wish they would write instead of stam- 
mering it out as they mostly do. Then I could use a 
printed form like a magazine editor : " Declined 
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with thanks/' It would save my temper w^r and 
tear/ 

' He cannot care for me if he proposed to you/ 
said Mary. Her eyes were on the letter in her lap, 
and she looked unhappy. C3mthia watched her. 

' Do you care for him ? ' she whispered persuasively. 

Mary blushed and looked hard at her letter. 

' Is he at St. Petersburg now ? ' asked C)mthia. 

'He often comes there to stay with his uncle, 
Colonel Champneys.' 

'The father of the five?* 

' Yes.' 

* Would the mother be nice to you? * 

* Yes ; we are great friends/ 

' Then why do you hesitate ? ' 

* I ought to improve my German.' 

* Footle I ' said C3mthia. 

* The climate doesn't suit me/ 

'You probably wouldn't stay there long.* 

'And I will not throw myself at any man's head. 
Captain Champneys came straight here and proposed 
to you, and I hope I shall never see him again/ 

'A proposal to me doesn't count,' said C)mthia. 
* Before you left St. Petersburg, had you any reason 
to think he cared for you ? ' 

' I really had,' said Mary. 

'Has he any money? I must ask these imperti- 
nent questions, Mary. I am acting as your mother, 
you understand.' 

* You goose ! ' said Mary. * Yes, he has some — ^not 
what you would call money, perhaps ' 
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' Oh, my money I ' cried Cynthia. ' I wish I could 
throw it into the sea, and fish it out again when I 
had been wooed and married. The girl I envy is the 
beggar-maid, not Portia.' 

* Men are not all mercenary,' said Mary. 

' Not with any persistence. They have moments 
of aberration when they see me. You will go to 
Russia, Mary?' 

*I don't know,' said Mary. *The Gentian offer 
sounds nice in some ways. There is only one little 
girl, and it is in Fichtenstadt, a town I have always 
wanted to see. It is not easy to get an3rthing in 
Germany.' 

* I'll show you that sketch of Enid,' said Cynthia, 
and she went to the end of the room and threw back 
the doors of a cabinet and knelt down in front of the 
shelves. 

She soon found the album she wanted, and carried 
it to her friend. Then she went back and rearranged 
a pile of books she had disturbed; but she did not 
rise when she had finished. It was in this room that 
Captain Champneys had given her the sketch; it 
was in this room that he had proposed to her, and 
she had thought him in earnest; had been more 
than usually attracted, and knew that in a few 
weeks' time he was coming to stay in a neighbour- 
ing house again. 

*It seems odd that he should have drawn this 
when he was courting you,' said Mary's voice from 
the window. * I can certainly see a likeness. Did 
you ever speak of me to him? ' 
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* No/ said Cynthia ; * I only saw him three or four 
times. There is nothing odd in it. The girl he 
loves was in his mind when he proposed to the girl 
with money.' 

* He ought not to have done it/ said Mary. 
Cynthia said nothing. She sat very still and 

stared at the fire, and both girls could hear the tick 
of a little silver clock on the mantelpiece. Mary 
re-read her letters, and presently she got up and 
went to a writing-table. 

'You have decided on St. Petersburg?' said 
Cynthia, when she saw her friend folding up the 
letter she had just written. 

* Yes,' said Mary. * The salary is so good that I 
could soon save enough for a year in Germany with- 
out a salary — ^and — ^you are sure you refused him, 
Cynthia ? ' 

' It came to that,' said Cynthia. 
' Now I must write to the people at Bertholdsruhe,' 
said Mary. 

* I'll dictate that letter,' said Cynthia alertly. 
Mary looked up in surprise. 

* Go on,' said Cynthia. ' Say you can't go to 
Fichtenstadt yourself, but that your friend Cynthia 
Blount wants a situation as governess, and that you 
can recommend her highly. Tell them my age, and 
mention that I can speak French and play the 
violin.' 

Mary put down her pen and stared at her 
friend. 

* I'm not mad,' said Cynthia. 
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* You must be/ said Mary. 

* Suppose I told you I meant to spend the winter 
in Italy and the simimer in Norway — spend this year 
abroad, in fact, until Uncle Roger and Aunt Sylvia 
come back from Australia/ 

' I should say it was a good idea — ^if you foimd a 
suitable chaperon/ 

' You are six months younger than I am. Are you 
going to have a chaperon in St. Petersburg?* 

* I shall be living with Mrs. Champneys.' 

* Exactly/ cried Cynthia. * It is not at all proper 
for a young woman to gad about foreign hotels with 
her maid, as I was going to do this winter; but it is 
most proper for her to settle down in a respectable 
family and instruct the young.' 

*It is impossible,' said Mary. 'What would Sir 
Roger Lancaster say and Lady Lancaster? After 
all, they were your guardians until you came of 
age, and that only happened the day before yester- 
day/ 

'It happened six months ago,' said Cynthia. 
'Besides, Uncle Roger and Aunt Sylvia, are in 
Australia. They gave me up when they accepted 
that post.' 

'It is quite impossible/ said Mary again. 'You 
would be found out in a day — ^you, with your fine 
ways and your fine clothes. Go to I ' 

* I won't,' said Cynthia. * I want to find out what 
I'm made of — what I'm worth in the world. I want 
the fun and the rubs and the novelty. To be as rich 
as I am is to go about wrapped up in plaster of 
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Paris. I always did think Haroun al Raschid knew 
how to enjoy himself/ 
' His aim was to redress grievances/ said Mary. 

* Be quick and write the letter,' said Cynthia. 
' But what will everyone say? * 

*No one need know. Forman will send on my 
letters. I can trust him. The house will be more 
or less shut up. A little paragraph will appear in 
the papers : " Miss Blount has gone abroad for the 
winter." That's all.' 

* But why should you do it?' 

*For fun. Here I am like the Sultan in a fairy 
tale: I clap my hands and everything I want 
appears — food, clothes, pleasures, lovers, every- 
thing! I want to throw everjrthing away — for a 
little while — ^and see what happens, and perhaps 
find that even so there is friendship in the world 
and kindness and honesty. I believe there is. Any- 
how, it will be new. Look at my cousin Charley; 
he is as rich as I am, and the moment the row 
began he must needs be in it, and he was shut up 
in Mafeking and lived on horseflesh; and one day 
when he was at lunch a shell burst all round him 
and twisted his rifle like a corkscrew, and burnt off 
his eyebrows and hurt his shoulder. He had a 
perfectly splendid time ! ' 

* He fought for his flag,' said Mary. 

* He went out for to see, when he might have 
stayed at home on a feather bed.' 

* He's a man.' 

' Oh, don't,' said Cynthia. 
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* Your adventure is such a tame one. There will 
be no excitement in it and no danger; only drudgery 
and makeshifts/ 

' It is the one open to me/ said Cynthia. ' I must 
make the best of it; and, as you admit that it is 
safe and tame, please be quick and write the letter. 
I can see Lord Walter Okehampton coming across 
the park, and I know he'll propose after lunch/ 

'I can't think how Lady Lancaster could consent 
to leave you without a chaperon,' said Mary. 

'She didn't,' said Cynthia; 'and although I am 
of age, I meekly agreed to have one; and then, at 
the last moment, when it was too late to see about 
another, she, the chaperon, went and married a 
parson.' 

'But you might have found another/ 
' If I had looked/ said Cynthia. 



II 



Three weeks later, on a crisp October morning, 
Cynthia Blount stepped out of a second-class 
carriage and looked up and down the platform of 
Fichtenstadt station. She had accomplished the 
journey without adventure or difficulty, though she 
had broken it at Brussels, and for the first time in 
her life had gone by herself to a hotel. There was 
apparently no one to meet her at Fichtenstadt, so 
she put her luggage into a cab and drove to the 
address given her in the Akademie Strasse. 

The cab clattered through the broad main street 
of the little town, and then turned off and stopped 
in a dull, narrow street paved with cobble-stones. 
Cynthia got out, told the driver she wanted her 
trunks taken to the fourth floor, and went upstairs, 
wondering as she did so whether everyone in the 
house was having cabbage for dinner. The wooden 
staircase was dark and winding, and when she came 
to the second landing she had to find the matches 
in her dressing-bag before she could see the bell. 
Presently the door was thrown open and a servant 
appeared, a thick-set peasant girl dressed in a dark- 
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blue cotton skirt and apron and a loose blouse of a 
lighter shade. She wore neither cap nor collar, but 
she looked clean. 

* Good-morning/ she said, and stared at C)mthia 
stupidly. Then she turned her head a little and 
shouted to someone out of sight, * Frau Klopps ! 
Frau Klopps ! ' 

A stout, elderly woman with kindly eyes and rosy, 
wrinkled cheeks appeared at the open door of what 
Cynthia supposed must be the kitchen. She had a 
basting-spoon in her hand, and looked very hot. 
She wore a gray alpaca dress and a white apron, 
and nothing could have been uglier than her most 
respectable garments. 

*Is it Frau Schmidt?* she asked, and then she 
caught sight of Cynthia, and added: *Ach, so, die 
Englanderin! Come in, Fraulein.' 

Cynthia admired the composure with which her 
hostess put the basting-spoon into the maid's hands, 
gave her some quick instructions in a low voice, and 
then waddled down the narrow corridor, leading the 
way into a sitting-room. She sat down on the 
sofa and signed to C3mthia to sit down beside her, 
and she smiled at the girl as if she liked the look 
of her. 

' I am your pupil's aunt,' she said. * I am Frau 
Klopps.' 

Cynthia was looking at the room, which seemed 
ready for a pantomime; for it was all doors and 
windows, and some of the windows opened on to a 
balcony. The furniture was solid and old-fashioned. 
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and there was not an ornament of any kind to be 
seen. In an adjoining room she heard a babel of 
young voices. 

* Shall I have only one pupil ? ' she asked. 

*Only one. My niece Wanda is grown up. The 
two boys go to school when they are well enough. 
Ach du lieber allm'dchtiger Gott! Look there I ' 

Frau Klopps rose to her feet panting with flurry 
and wrath, and Cynthia jxmiped up too, for what 
they saw through the windows was really rather 
alarming. A pretty, very delicate-looking boy was 
slowly walking along the top balcony rail, his arms 
stretched out to assist his balance. The street and 
its cobble-stones were sixty feet below. 

* I daren't move or speak ! ' whispered Frau Klopps ; 
' but if he doesn't fall, he'll catch it.' 

Cynthia kept quiet, too, and watched the boy. In 
another moment he arrived opposite one of the bal- 
cony doors, jumped safely down, dashed into the 
room, and would have escaped by another door if his 
aunt had not just managed to catch him. 

*How often have I forbidden you and Waldemar 
to do that ?' she inquired. * Are there any other boys 
in the whole of Germany as naughty? What you 
deserve is a whipping and no dinner.* 

But, beyond giving her nephew a slight shake, 
Frau Klopps did not take any steps to carry out the 
chastisement she threatened. The little boy showed 
no alarm. He stared hard at Cynthia, 

* Who's that ? ' he said. 

*Good children don't ask questions,' said Frau 
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Klopps, ' and naughty ones don't get them answered. 
Go and tell Wanda I want her.' 

* I can't,' said the boy. ' She has locked herself 
into Gretchen's room. Didn't you hear Waldemar 
and me hammering at the door? ' 

' What did you do that for, Kurt ? ' 

' We wanted her to play " robbers," and she 
wouldn't, and yet she knows that three are not 
enough. If Waldemar and I attack Gretchen she 
cries. So we hammered at Gretchen's door, and 
Wanda opened it and threw water at us, and I said 
I'd walk along the balcony and get to the window 
that way and throw water at her. There's a pool of 
water on the landing, Aunt Anna.' 

Frau Klopps threw up her hands in horror, and 
so released her nephew, who sped from the room 
with a whoop of triumph. He was an angelic- 
looking child with great grave eyes and a small, 
proud mouth. If you had seen his portrait you 
would have said he was too sweet and holy to live 
long. 

' Well, Fraulein, you see the worst of us at once,* 
said Frau Klopps. * I suppose there are naughty 
children in England, too, but in Germany you would 
hardly match these. They want a man over them — 
and, Gott set Dank, there will soon be a man. Herr 
von Reinmar is on his way home.* 

* Is that their father? ' said Cynthia. 
Frau Klopps shook her head. 

'Their father died before poor little Kurt was 
bom. My poor sister died when the child came. 
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Adrian had been away for years then. There was no 
one but me to look after them; but I shall be glad 
when I can put the reins into stronger hands. Are 
you fond of children, Fraulein? ' 

* I have not had much to do with them/ said 
Cynthia unwarily. 

* Is this your first situation ? * asked Frau Klopps, 
looking a little surprised. 

* Yes, it is,' said Cynthia. 

By this time Frau Klopps had of course taken 
stock of Cynthia's appearance, but she was not as 
much impressed by it as a person of fashion would 
have been. She saw a tall, slim girl dressed in a neat 
coat and skirt and a sailor hat, and she thought the 
girl had pretty eyes and did her hair unbecomingly, 
and was too thin. * She wants feeding,' she said to 
herself, and she did not admire her as much as she 
admired Anna Schmidt, who was a roundabout person 
and wore a plaid velvet blouse. 

* It is Wanda who really engaged you,' she ex- 
plained. 'Wanda is what we call uberspannt. The 
doctors say she will improve as she grows older. 
At present she does not help me in the house at all. 
From morning till night she reads poetry and writes 
a diary. On her last birthday I unfortunately gave 
her Schlegel's " Shakespeare," and ever since she 
has dinned England and the English into our ears, 
and at last she wrote to Adrian and asked him to 
let Gretchen have an English governess, and, to my 
amazement, he consented. You see, he has been out 
there so long that he likes the English.' 
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Cynthia did not ask where *out there* was. The 
servant girl came in just then and said that the 
coachman had carried up the lady's trunks and that 
there was no room for them anywhere, and that he 
wanted four marks for his trouble. 

*Are they such big trunks?' asked Frau Klopps. 
' You are to be in Gretchen's room here, but I have 
given you a chest of drawers to yourself. Perhaps 
you can send a good many things up to the attic' 

Cynthia paid the coachman, and followed Frau 
Klopps into a bedroom that looked bare and neat 
and fairly comfortable. She had slept in much such 
a room a few months ago at Ober-Ammergau. She 
saw at a glance that by moving one of the wash- 
stands and a chair she could make room for her 
trunks, and she said so. 

'I have always heard that the English are very 
practical,' said Frau Klopps admiringly. * I suppose 
Wanda has gone into her own room to cry, and I 
can hear Gretchen quarrelling with the boys. I hope 
you don't like a quiet life, Fraulein, because it is 
what I cannot offer you — except when the children 
are in bed and asleep, and by that time I am usually 
so tired that I go to bed too/ 
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The bedroom door opened slowly, and a little girl 
came in. Her blonde hair was brushed smoothly 
back from her head and plaited behind in two pig- 
tails. Her frock was of red tartan made with a 
tight-fitting bodice fastened to the skirt and buttoned 
behind with mother-of-pearl buttons. She wore a 
black bib-apron and home-knitted gray stockings, 
and she had rosy cheeks and blue eyes. 

* Good-day/ she said ; * I am to tell you that 
dinner is ready.' 

*And are you Fraulein Margarete von Reinmar?' 
said Cynthia, stooping to kiss the child. 

*Aunt Anna calls me Gretchen,' the little girl 
answered, and then she turned shy and ran away 
again. Cynthia followed her into the dining-room. 
Frau Klopps stood at one end of the table and ladled 
out pea-soup, and into each plate she put a hot 
sausage from a piled-up dish in front of her. The 
two boys sat in their places, their napkins tucked 
comfortably into their collars. They both stared at 
Cynthia as children will anywhere stare at a stranger, 
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and the elder boy, Waldemar, slipped from his chair 
and offered her his hand. 

* She doesn't look like a governess/ he said to his 
aunt, who was too busy to attend to him. 'Why 
doesn't she wear spectacles?' 

' You wait till I begin teaching you,* said Cynthia 
in German ; * you'll find out whether I am like a 
governess then.* 

'I didn't suppose you'd understand German,' said 
the boy, with a touch of apology m his manner; but 
then he added: 'Kurt and I don't do lessons with 
women.' 

Kurt would doubtless have said something to back 
his brother if he had not been engaged at the moment 
in sending bread pellets with g^eat force and precision 
at a girl of about eighteen who had just come into 
the room. At first the girl took no notice of the 
little boy's attack. She looked fixedly at Cynthia, 
shook hands with her, and said she would have ap- 
peared before if she had not been beside herself with 
a headache. But in the midst of a sentence a bread 
pellet hit the tip of her nose, and she immediately 
made a dash at Kurt and boxed his ears, which was 
of course no more than he deserved. A scene of riot 
ensued. Both boys joined in battle with their sister, 
and as he jumped up, Waldemar overturned his plate 
of soup. Some of it fell over Gretchen, and she 
shrieked with fright and pain. Frau Klopps picked 
the child up and carried her out of the room, and 
Cynthia seized both boys and held them while their 
elder sister made her escape. 
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] 
*You seem to be a lively family/ she said in | 

English, as soon as she had breath to speak. 

* Kurt and I do not understand English/ said 
Waldemar ; * Kurt and I are enemies of England/ 

Cynthia began to laugh again. She had laughed 
more or less ever since she arrived in the Akademie 
Strasse. The two little boys, facing her defiantly, 
were as pretty, fair and fragile as Millais' two little 
Princes in the Tower; and though they were so 
exceedingly naughty, they could assume a dignity 
of manner that was absurd and bewitching. 

' Why are you enemies of England ? ' said Cynthia. 

* Because Wanda says it is a better country than 
Germany,' explained Kurt. 

*Also, when we fought France thirty years ago, 
you were on the French side,' added Waldemar. 

*Yes,' said Kurt, *we cannot forget that/ and 
then he scrambled into his chair and announced 
that the soup would soon be cold; and Marie came 
in and mopped the floor, and Frau Klopps brought 
back Gretchen, and Cynthia ate pea-soup and 
sausages and black bread, and found to her surprise 
that they were good. 

'But where is Wanda?' said Frau Klopps very 
soon. * She must come to dinner. Kurt, go and 
ask your sister's pardon, and say you will be a good 
boy.' 

Kurt hastily gathered together a few pellets lying 
hidden under the edge of his plate and slipped from 
his chair; but he reckoned without C3mthia. 

* Let me go,' she said to Frau Klopps. 
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* I am sure Wanda would rather see you than her 
naughty, heartless brother/ said Frau Klopps. * Kurt, 
go with Fraulein and show her your sister's room/ 

Kurt preceded Cynthia into the passage, pointed 
to a door, and would have opened it if Cynthia had 
not caught him by the arm. 

* Where are those bread pellets ? * said she. 

The little boy hesitated, and then, with a cheerful 
whoop, threw them high above Cynthia's head. 

* Germany against England ! ' he cried, and scuttled 
back to the dining-room as fast as his feet would 
carry him. Cynthia knocked gently at the door, 
and was invited to go in. Wanda sat huddled in 
one comer of the sofa and seemed to be crying. 

The room was dark and stuffy, and the English 
girl saw to her amazement that the only window 
opened on to the corridor. In fact, she had walked 
into a big cupboard never reached by the fresh air 
ataUl 

* Won't you come to dinner?' said Cynthia. *The 
boys are quiet now.* 

The girl shook her head and began to sob 
again. 

* But it is so close in here/ said Cynthia ; * it must 
be bad for you.' 

* It is the only place I have to myself,* said Wanda. 
* I am miserable when I am not alone.' 

'Do you sleep here?' 

' I lie in bed here. I seldom sleep.' 

* Then I wonder you are alive.' 

* I often wish I was dead,' said Wanda. 
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As C)mthla's eyes grew accustomed to the dim 
light in the room she observed that there were books 
and writing materials on the table in front of the 
sofa and several framed photographs on the walls. 
The chairs were littered with clothes, the wardrobe 
doors stood ajar, and Wanda herself looked rather 
untidy. She was a frail, pretty girl, with fluffy hair 
and big brown eyes. 

'I'm very delicate, you know,' she said. 'What 
a splendid colour you have I I suppose your head 
never aches?' 

*It would if I sat here,* said Cynthia. 'Come 
into my room, and let me open a window, and bring 
you some dinner.' 

* Oh, you needn't do that,' said the girl resignedly. 
* I'll come back to the dining-room, and perhaps 
after dinner we might walk as far as the Stadt Park 
and listen to the band. In winter it plays under 
cover three times a week.' 

' How far off is the Stadt Park ? ' asked Cynthia. 

* It would take us nearly ten minutes to get to the 
Konzert Saal.' 

' Do you call that a walk? * 

* For me it is. Sometimes I stay indoors for days 
together.' 

* Don't you ever play games out of doors? Haven't 
you a bicycle?' 

* No,' said Wanda. * I took a few lessons once, 
but I found it tiring; besides, cycling is undignified. 
Can you imagine Goethe on a bicycle?' 

'Why not?' said C3mthia, and nearly set off 
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laughing again, for the girl lifted her eyes to the 
ceUing and groaned. 

* Goethe is my god/ she said. * When I think of 
him I lose my head entirely. Sometimes I spend a 
whole hour in front of his portrait, and fix my eyes 
on it and do not move. Do you ever do that? 
before a portrait of Shakespeare, for instance?* 

* Never,' said Cynthia. 

*You should try it. It is a heavenly occupation. 
One day I went on so long that I fainted.' 

* I think I'd rather spend an hour on a bicycle, 
then,' said Cynthia, and she got up and Wanda 
followed her into the dining-room. They found 
Frau Klopps dispensing Spetzerle, crisp little farina- 
ceous things that are good to eat. She looked 
surprised and a trifle hurt when Cynthia refused a 
second helping of them. 

' You are so thin,' she said. * Do have some more. 
I hope you are not like these children, who remain 
thin though I cook all day for them. Perhaps you 
are not fond of German dishes, though?' 

* Yes, I am,' said Cynthia. * Marie seems to cook 
very well, too.' 

*If we had to eat what Marie cooked we should 
soon be in our graves," said Frau Klopps solemnly. 
* She understands nothing. My father kept a big 
hotel, and when I was sixteen I knew how to take 
seven skins off a hare ! I could read poetry, too, but 
since I have had these children to rear poetry has 
gone to the wall. Where do you think Waldemar 
and Kurt would have been if I had sat on the sofa 
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with the " Buch der Lieder " instead of attending to 
the pea-soup?' 

' In Germany we talk of food from morning till 
night/ said Wanda, pushing back her chair. ' I 
hope you think it an interesting subject, Miss Blount. 
I don't.' 

*And yet, my child, I can please everyone else in 
the house with my cooking more easily than I can 
please you,' said Frau KIopps; and Cynthia felt 
quite sorry for the apple-cheeked lady. 



IV 



A LITTLE later in the afternoon Wanda kept her 
promise, and took Cynthia to hear the band in the 
Stadt Park. Gretchen very much wanted to accom- 
pany them, but Wanda would not allow it. 

' If Gretchen goes I stay at home,' she said to 
Frau Klopps, who had sat down on the dining-room 
sofa with her knitting, and looked half asleep. 

'You are very unkind, Wanda,' she said. 'The 
Fraulein has come here to be Gretchen's governess, 
and you won't let the child speak to her. But don't 
cry, Gretchen, my little heart. To-morrow you shall 
go out with the Fraulein, and this afternoon you 
shall keep your old aunt company, and when the 
boys come back we will have Zuckerkuchen with our 
coffee.' 

So Gretchen dried her tears, and Wanda set out 
with Cynthia for the Stadt Park. Cynthia would 
have preferred a stroll through the town, for the 
park was deserted in this autumn weather, and there 
was only a sprinkling of people in the Concert Hall. 
The military band worked through a dreary pro- 
gramme of light overtures and pot-pourris. It was 

23 
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an entertainment for the open air and summer 
weather, when people can walk to and fro and listen 
if they please. The effect indoors was poor and 
depressing. 

' I suppose you have good concerts in Fichten- 
stadt ? ' said Cynthia, during one of the long pauses. 

* Yes,' said Wanda. ' But we don't go to them. 
We never do anything nice.' 

'Don't you?' said Cynthia, watching the girl's 
pretty, discontented face. 

' Never. You see, when my father married again 
he married beneath him.' 

'Ought you to tell me this?' said Cynthia; but 
her scruples only gave Wanda offence. 

* It certainly ought not to require telling,* she said, 
with a little shrug of her shoulders. * It jumps to 
the eyes that Frau Klopps and the Reinmars of 
Eschingen do not belong together.' 

* Frau Klopps seems very fond of you all and very 
kind,' urged Cynthia. 

' She is fond of the boys and Gretchen. She hates 
me. Of course, she knows I am miserable, and it 
annoys her. However, I was going to tell you, 
Adrian our step-brother is a Reinmar on one side and 
a Zell-Oberried on the other. He is really well born. 
Prince Henry of Oberried is his second cousin. But 
I am a niece of Frau Klopps, whose father kept a big 
hotel. I hold very strong opinions about mesalli- 
ances. They cause great unhappiness. Everyone 
ought to be obliged to marry in his own class, for 
the sake of the children. My mother had a pretty 
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face, and my father fell in love with her, and in twelve 
years they were both dead. For seven years now 
we have lived with Aunt Anna, and we know no 
one we ought to know, and do nothing we ought 
to do/ 

* What would have happened if your aunt had not 
made a home for you?' asked Cynthia, half expecting 
to hear of some brilliant alternative. 

'I suppose we should have starved,' said Wanda. 
'My father left nothing but debts and mortgaged 
land. I wish we had starved. I shouldn't be sitting 
here now wanting everything I haven't got. I often 
long for death. I did to-day when Kurt threw those 
bread-pellets at me. That's my favourite waltz 
they're beginning now. Last time I heard it I was 
sitting outside, and the handsomest young man in 
Fichtenstadt was sitting beside me. Should you be 
offended if I shut my eyes while I listen and 
think?' 

C3mthia was glad of a lull, and fell to thinking too, 
but not of handsome young men. Wanda's selfish- 
ness and sentimentality provoked her, and yet she 
was half attracted by the young silly creature. She 
thought it would be a praiseworthy deed to coax her 
into a more reasonable state of mind. Cynthia her- 
self was only twenty-one, and at that age the re- 
generation of our fellow-creatures still seems easy 
and desirable. 

* The worst of coming to these concerts is that one 
misses one's afternoon coffee,' said Wanda, waking 
up as the waltz came to an end. ' Aunt Anna never 
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will have supper till eight, though she knows I get a 
headache when I have to wait so long/ 

* Can't we get some coffee at a confectioner's ? ' 
suggested Cynthia. 

' I have no money/ said the girl, with a gloomy air. 

' But I have,' said Cynthia. 

Wanda blushed and shook her head as if Cynthia 
had proposed something impossible; yet it was easy 
to see that her body wanted what her conscience 
bid her refuse. She looked tired and cold. 

* I think I ought to explain,' said Cynthia, making 
up her mind suddenly. * I am not quite penniless. 
I have a little money of my own. I took this situa- 
tion because I wanted to see something of German 
life.' 

* Still, I cannot let you pay for things for me,' said 
Wanda. 

* Oh, nonsense I ' said C)mthia. * We both want 
coffee and cakes. To-day I'll get them. Next time 
you shall. I'm tired of sitting here.' 

Wanda had been wondering all the afternoon why 
anyone who wore a sailor hat and plain coat and 
skirt should look so well dressed; and now she 
wondered why a girl who had to earn her bread 
amongst strangers should be so brisk and cheerful. 
She took Cynthia's declaration of wealth to be an 
allusion to her savings, and her imagination did not 
soar beyond ten or twenty pounds. As she had 
never possessed as many shillings, and not often as 
many pence, this problematical hoard seemed large. 
Her spirits rose, and she led Cjmthia into the main 
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street of the town, a thoroughfare with shops and a 
steam tramcar and a procession of foot-passengers. 

' Have you ever been to London ? * asked Wanda, 
when they were seated at a little marble-topped 
table with cakes and coffee before them. 

' I'm always there — ^when I'm not in the country,' 
said Cynthia. 

' Then this is your first situation abroad?' 

* Yes,' said Cynthia. 

' I wonder if you will like it? * 

* I usually like things. I suppose I've been lucky, 
so far.' 

' I wish I could go to England and be a governess,' 
said Wanda. ' But Adrian would never allow it. 
He says we are all to live with him at Eschingen. 
I believe he has paid off the mortgages, and the 
place really belongs to us now. Fancy, I have never 
even seen the house, and it is only twelve English 
miles from here! That will show you what our life 
is. Adrian is coming back from Africa on purpose 
to make a home for us, so of course he won't marry. 
At least, it would be very selfish if he did. I should 
never consent to live with a sister-in-law.' 

' You may marry yourself,' suggested Cynthia. 

' Never ! ' exclaimed Wanda. ' There are only two 
men I would marry. One is Michaelis, and he has 
a wife; the other worships the ground I tread on, 
but he hasn't a penny. I am a most unhappy 
girl/ 

' You certainly seem to be,* said C)mthia. 

'We expect Adrian any day now,' continued 
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Wanda. *He wrote just before he left, and said it 
was a good idea of mine to want an English gover- 
ness. He has lived chiefly with English people out 
there, I believe, but we know very little of his doings. 
He fought in the Matabele War and in the last war 
too. I think it will be pleasant to have a grown-up 
brother. I shall keep house for him, of course, and 
I shall persuade him to have a tutor for the boys, so 
that we are not always pestered with them. I hope 
he will be rich enough to have a carriage, and come 
to Fichtenstadt in the winter. I think the country 
in winter would be horrible, don't you ? ' 

'No, I don't,' said Cynthia. *But then I'm fond 
of riding and skating, and such things.' 

' Can you ride ? ' said Wanda, distinctly impressed. 
* I thought that even in England only rich people 
could afford to have horses and ride.' 

' Oh, well, I happen to have been more or less 
with rich people, and I learnt to ride,' said Cynthia, 
resolving that she must keep a better guard over her 
tongue. 

The slight embarrassment in her manner escaped 
notice because as she spoke a burly, rather good- 
looking man in civilian dress entered the shop and 
at once excited Wanda's rapt attention. * 

' Sh — sh ! ' she whispered to Cynthia, who had 
summoned an attendant and was paying her bill. 
' It is Michaelis. I want to hear what he says.' 

The attendant had gone to get change, so Cynthia 
was obliging enough to hold her breath while Wanda 
craned her head forward, and had the felicity of 
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hearing Michaelis order a Meringue Torte to be sent 
to his house for supper. 

* A Meringue Torte/ whispered Wanda. ' When 
Adrian comes I will ask him to let me order one 
here, and I will say it is to be the same shape and 
size. Perhaps it will be baked in the same tinl 
Oh, look, Fraulein! he is choosing little cakes! 
Do let us go nearer and see which he chooses. Have 
you the courage ? * 

On thinking it over afterwards, C)mthia wished 
she had hindered the girl from thrusting herself on 
the notice of a man with whom she obviously had no 
acquaintance, but her own connection with Wanda 
was so new, and her inclination to let things happen 
as they would was still so strong, that when Wanda 
walked up to the counter Cynthia followed her, purse 
in hand. 

' We will take the boys some cakes,* she said ; and 
the man, probably attracted by her foreign accent, 
turned and glanced at her, and when he saw how 
pretty she was glanced again. Then he paid for his 
cakes and departed. 

' Be quick I ' said Wanda in an anxious undertone. 
' Oh, do be quick ! ' Then we can walk behind him as 
far as the theatre,' and she fled to the door, and by 
the time C)mthia rejoined her was half-way down 
the street. 

* He looked at you twice,' she sighed. 

' I thought I felt bigger than usual,' said Cynthia. 
'Who is the man?' 
'The man!' 
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* The god then/ 

* Mich-a-elis ! the director of the Opera and the 
Music School.' 

* Oh/ said Cynthia inadequately. 

* In Fichtenstadt/ continued Wanda, ' everyone is 
in love with him — except his wife. She is in love 
with Padebom, the tenof. A child can see it when 
they sing together.' 

' If you don't take care, Herr What's-his-name will 
hear what you say,' warned Cynthia, for they were 
walking at the very heels of the great man; and, in 
fact, as they came to a crossing he stopped a 
moment and turned back and glanced at Cynthia 
again. 

'He has looked at you a third time,' whispered 
Wanda. ' Every girl in Fichtenstadt who hears of 
it will die of envy.' 

Cynthia stopped short. 

'Are we going the shortest way home?' she 
inquired. 

'Home? Of course not! Home is that way,* said 
Wanda, pointing down a narrow street east of the 
main one. 

* Then come along,' said C)mthia. ' I'm not going 
to dog that man's footsteps any longer,' and she set 
off at a brisk pace in the right direction. Very 
unwillingly Wanda followed her. 

'We might have stood near the theatre and 
watched him go in,' she said. 'We might have 
seen some of the others too. But I suppose in 
England you take no interest in art ? ' 
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*Oh yes, we do/ said Cynthia. 'And some of us 
show it in much the same way, I believe. But I 
have never followed a man about the streets myself; 
not even one who can sing, or act, or fight. I think 
I would choose one who could fight if ever I did go 
off my head.' 

*Ah, a Lieutenant!' said Wanda with s)rmpathy; 
and Cynthia laughed and recovered her temper. 

They found Frau Klopps still knitting, while the 
boys sat on either side of the table and prepared 
their school work for next day. It was a tranquil 
scene, but as Wanda crossed the threshold she 
disturbed it. 

* How dare you borrow my inkstand ! ' she said to 
Kurt, and she took away the one he was using and 
walked out of the room with it. The child looked 
ready to cry until Cynthia showed him the cakes. 

' These are for you and the others,' she said, ' and 
I will lend you the ink out of my dressing-bag. It 
is English ink, but I dare say it won't mind writing 
German for once.' 

' I am doing a Latin exercise,' said Kurt. 

' So you are,' said Cynthia, and she looked at his 
copy-book and seemed amused by something. 

* But a woman cannot know Latin,' said he. 

' An Englishwoman can,' said Cynthia solemnly. 

*Is it possible, Waldemar, that a woman should 
know Latin?' 

The elder boy got up and looked at his brother's 
exercise. 

' No wonder the Fraulein laughs,' he said. ' I told 
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you yesterday that bos petit cornubus did not mean 
" The ox is lorfcing for his horns" ; but you are such 
a little thickhead ! You never remember.' 

* It is very kind of the Fraulein to bring us cakes/ 
said Kurt, changing the subject, and Frau Klopps 
took an interest in the cakes too. 

'But you must not spend your money on the 
children again,' she added. 

Cynihia, was just going to reply when Kurt 
attracted her attention by the simple device of 
tugging at her sleeve. 

'Waldemar and I have decided that though we 
are enemies of England, we will be friends with you,' 
he said. *We decided it this afternoon, before you 
brought us the cakes/ 

'We think you are very pretty,' said Waldemar 
in a judicial voice, and Cynthia actually blushed and 
looked prettiCT than ever. 



Cynthia settled down quite easily to her new life. 
No one suspected her of being a princess in disguise. 
Perhaps that surprised her a little, but everyone 
was very friendly, and that made life pleasant. In 
England her air, her belongings, and sometimes her 
careless tongue would have aroused suspicion; but 
in Fichtenstadt the plain coats and skirts she wore 
were not as much admired as Wanda's drab merino 
trimmed with brown plaid velvet; her self-possession 
passed for a national characteristic, and so did her 
spendthrift ways and her domestic ignorance. One 
day Frau Klopps observed a little hole in Cynthia's 
stoddng, and drew the girl's attention to it. 

'Yes,' said Cynthia, sticking out her pretty foot 
with its smart slipper, 'I saw it this morning. I'll 
buy some new ones when I go out this afternoon. 
All my warm stockings are in holes now. I didn't 
bring many.' 

'But why don't you dam them?' said Frau 
Klopps. 

'I've never darned a stocking in my life,* said 
Cynthia ; ' I shouldn't know how to begin.' 

33 
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'It is very difficult to believe in the greatness of 
the British Empire when you find that English- 
women can't even mend their own clothes/ said 
Frau Klopps. 

'But I am an exception/ said C)mthia, *I have 
been badly brought up/ 

'Your father and mother would not like to hear 
you say so.' 

* My father died before I was bom, and my mother 
soon after/ said Cynthia. ' I have never known 
what it is to have parents, or brothers, or sisters/ 

' Poor child ! and, of course, all your life you have 
looked forward to being a governess instead of a 
housewife, and have studied to that end. I am sorry 
for girls who are obliged to earn their own living, 
and become educated instead of useful. They always 
remind me of those curious beasts you see in 
zoological gardens that are neither fish nor fowl. 
They have not the strength of men or the sense of 
women.' 

'I'll buy some darning-needles this afternoon/ 
said Cjrnthia. 

'Yes, do. But I can't give you a lesson this 
evening, because the Herr Oberforster is coming to 
supper and I shall be busy. If Wanda was like any 
other girl in Germany she would help me; but she 
is of as little use in the house as you are yourself, 
and, of course,' added Frau Klopps politely, ' no one 
•expects an Englanderin to find her way into the 
kitchen/ 

' Are you going to be in the kitchen this evening ? ' 
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asked C5mthia. 'Are you going to cook things for 
supper?' 

* Naturally. Herr von Erlenbach is coming, and 
we shall have roast veal and Nudeln and a Zwetschen- 
torte. I should have liked a goose, but they asked 
so much for one in the market this morning that I 
took veal instead. Wanda is dreadfully out of 
temper about it. She says it is a Kutscherbraten, and 
that I might at least have bought fillet of beef. But 
I really cannot put any faith in W^nda. I should 
not be surprised if in the end she refused to marry 
Herr von Erlenbach, and then it will not matter 
much what we have had for supper to-night.' 

*I didn't know there was a question of marriage,* 
said Cynthia, rather surprised that Wanda had kept 
silent about anything so flattering to herself as a 
genuine admirer. 

' It will probably never come to that,' said Frau 
Klopps. 'The Oberforster is a man everyone likes 
and respects, and he has a good position, and I 
should be thankful to see my niece married to him. 
Unfortunately, he is short and rather stout, and 
Wanda says his figure is not sufficiently ideal. I 
hope you won't teach Gretchen much poetry, 
Fraulein. I find it makes a girl so tiresome.' 

' I wish you'd let me help you this afternoon,' said 
Cynthia. ' I love cooking.' 

* What can you cook ? ' 

* Oh, well — I can make soup.' 

* What sort of soup? ' 

*Any sort you happen to have. My cousin and I 
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used to take it with us when we went skating. He 
opened the tin, and I warmed the jelly over a spirit- 
lamp. It turns into soup directly. IVe roasted 
chestnuts and apples, too, and once we cooked a 
perch. I'm sure I could help, and IVe promised 
Gretchen to make her some toffee.* 

* You can't make toffee to-day,' said Frau Klopps, 
smiling at her knitting-needles; *but if you like to 
put on an apron, and come in to me about five ' 
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I'll buy an apron this afternoon,' said Cynthia, 
' and darning-needles, too, now that I know the 
reputation of the Empire hangs on my stockings.' 

She got up and sought out Wanda, and invited 
her to come for a walk. But Wanda was still in 
curl-papers and what she called a morning-frock, a 
shabby garment that Cynthia called a dressing-gown. 
She was writing in her diary when Cynthia inter- 
rupted her. 

* If Aunt Anna and the boys were to read the 
things I write here they would know my real opinion 
of them,' she said. 

' I want you to dress and come out,* said Cynthia. 
' You have had no air and exercise for days.' 

* I hate air and exercise. Besides, I am busy. I 
am writing down the events of yesterday.' 

* Beef for dinner, sausage for supper, and a novel 
all the afternoon.* 

' How about Waldemar whistling the march from 
" Faust " through my keyhole, though he knows I hate 
it ? And what did Kurt do with the cat at supper-time ? ' 

' Some boys would have come softly behind you 
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and put it on your neck/ said Cynthia, thinking of 
her cousin Charley's little ways. * Kurt only coaxed 
it across the table.' 

* But I shudder at the sight of a cat. Why does 
Aunt Anna allow Gretchen to keep this one?' 

* Come out for a walk and let me burn that diary/ 
said Cynthia. 

* I can't. We expect the Oberforster, and someone 
must be there to entertain him. Aunt Anna is always 
amongst her pots and pans. I have my hair to do 
and my skirt to mend where Kurt tore it on Sunday. 
It took him a moment to tear and it will take me an 
hour to mend. I shall get a headache. How I wish 
I had been strangled in infancy 1 ' 

* Oh, Wanda 1 ' said Cynthia, losing her patience ; 
*you really are a tiresome girl. Yesterday it rained, 
and we both sat indoors all day. Why couldn't you 
mend your frock then? I'd try to mend it for you, 
but I must take Gretchen out. Haven't you any- 
thing else to wear? ' 

* I have other frocks,' said Wanda, ' but they all 
want mending, and I shall wear my drab cashmere 
because it is new. So you can go out with your 
stupid Gretchen and leave me alone. I knew when 
you had been here a week you would hate me.' 

It had not taken Cynthia a week to discover that 
Wanda was in a troublesome state of mind. The 
girl was spoilt and delicate and silly. Yet she was 
quick-witted and affectionate, and for such there is 
hope in the world. C)mthia believed fresh air would 
blow away most of her sorrows. Gretchen was a 
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quiet child, rather dull and inclined to self-righteous- 
ness. Cynthia really preferred going out with the 
boys, because it was a feat to bring them home 
undamaged. This afternoon, when she had bought 
her darning-needles and a variety of aprons, she took 
a way home that led past the gymnasium, and when 
they were a hundred yards or so beyond it they heard 
the sounds of a scuffle behind. Gretchen turned 
round, and said in her placid little voice, * Here come 
the boys/ Cynthia turned too, and thought the 
child must be rather stupid to describe what she saw 
in such a way. The boys were certainly coming, 
but they came with a crowd of twenty boys hanging 
on to them, and they had to fight and kick and push 
every inch of their way. They had lost their caps, 
and Waldemar's lip was bleeding. Cynthia saw 
Kurt give the boy who made it bleed a whack in the 
eye. The next moment she joined in the fray herself 
and pulled one boy off Waldemar and threw back 
another attacking Kurt, and the children were so 
much astonished that they wavered and receded. 
But Waldemar and Kurt were furious. 

* Go away ! ' they cried to Cynthia. * We won't be 
helped by a girl! Go and look after Gretchen; she 
is crying.' 

The enemy laughed and prepared to come on 
again. Cynthia felt the force of the boy's reproach. 
The help of a girl in battle would sully their laurels. 

* But two can't fight twenty/ she cried, and a 
sudden rally drove her into action again. She 
caught one of the ring-leaders. ' You shan't fight 
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any more, you little coward ! ' she said, and she held 
him fast, and he kicked and struggled, and her gown 
was soon splashed with mud, and her face was hot 
and red, and if the combat had lasted a moment 
longer her hat would have fallen off, but just as 
her hat threatened to fail her, a man appeared from 
a side-street, watched the scene for a moment, and 
then came to Cynthia's assistance. He took hold 
of her prisoner with his left hand, bore down on the 
attacking force with the stick in his right, and dis- 
persed it with a couple of blows. Then he set the 
prisoner free, and there was a lull ; but it only lasted 
for a moment. 

* We'll pursue them ! Charge ! ' shouted Waldemar, 
and Kurt was after him like a shot. 

' Stop ! ' cried Cynthia, and she ran, too, and 
caught Kurt, and the man caught Waldemar, and 
they came to a standstill in the road and stared at 
each other. Cynthia was breathless, mud-stained 
and dishevelled. The man looked amused. He was 
tall and wiry, and tanned by a hotter sun than ever 
shone on Fichtenstadt. 

' I am very much obliged to you,' said Cynthia, as 
soon as she could speak, and the man raised his hat 
and glanced at her with twinkling eyes and walked 
away. He had not spoken a word, he had not stood 
there more than half a minute, but Cynthia felt sure 
she would know him again. She wondered who he 
could be. 

'You are the naughtiest children in Germany,' 
she said to the boys, who were picking up what 
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remained of their school-books. 'Where are your 
caps?' 

' In our pockets/ said Kurt * We were prepared 
for war. The moment we got out of the g^tes 
Waldemar whispered *' Kneg-mobil/' and I knew 
what that meant' 

He pulled out his own cap and crammed it on his 
curly wig, and when they turned into the main street 
everyone stared at him because his beauty was re- 
markable, and one woman said as she passed him, 
' What a heavenly child ! ' After that he made 
grimaces at people, until someone felt annoyed and 
called him an unversch'dmter Bengel, and Cynthia told 
him he really must behave. 

'You can't blame Kurt,* said Waldemar. 'Do 
you think that if you were a boy you would like to 
be called a heavenly child ? * 

' I wonder what your aunt will say when she sees 
your lip?' answered Cynthia, irrelevantly. 'It is 
swelling already.' 

'I wish it had been me,' said Kurt *You do 
look ugly.' 

'He doesn't,' said C)mthia. 'Besides, if he does, 
it serves him right' 

'Kurt envies me,' said Waldemar, speaking with 
pain and difficulty. 

' Kurt can't make himself ugly,* put in Gretchen. 
'Frau Schmidt says that he and I are the prettiest 
children in Fichtenstadt.' 

But this was more than the sorely-tried Kurt 
could stand. He turned on his sister with eyes so 
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squinting and a mouth so twisted that she shrieked 
and hid her face; and then he set off at a trot for 
home, followed for once instead of led by Waldemar. 
' They are very naughty boys/ said Gretchen, with 
placid self-satisfaction. 



VI 



The moment Cynthia set eyes on the Oberforster 
she liked him. He had a jolly, friendly face and a 
jolly, friendly smile, and when he shook hands with 
Cynthia he seemed to make her welcome in the 
name of his country. He was on excellent terms 
with the children, and had stories to tell them about 
his dogs and' horses, and he promised to give them a 
dog when they went to live at Eschingen. 

' I hate all animals,' said Wanda. 

The Oberforster sipped his coffee and smoked his 
cigar and said nothing; but the boys took up the 
glove their sister had thrown. 

* You shall not touch our dog . . . when we get 
it,' said Waldemar. 

* The other day you fed a boarhound with biscuits,* 
said Kurt. * It was in the Stadt Park last Thursday 
week.' 

'Yes,' said Gretchen. *You told Frau Schmidt it 
was very unkind of Aunt Anna not to let you keep a 
boarhound on the flat.' 

* Very well,' said Wanda. * Last Thursday week 
I liked animals, and to-day I don't. What next ? ' 
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* We will wait another week/ said the Oberf orster 
to the children ; ' then your sister will wish for a 
little dog of her own, and I shall bring two to 
Eschingen/ 

'The only animal I want is a tame lizard/ said 
Wanda. ' I should like it attached to a gold chain, 
and it could run about me, and when I had a head- 
ache it would feel nice and cold/ 

* You fill me with horror, Wanda,* said Frau 
Klopps, getting up. * Where do you get hold of 
such unnatural ideas ? ' 

* Everyone in London and Paris wears them,' said 
Wanda. 

* Do they ? ' said the Oberf orster to Cynthia. 

* I have never seen one,' said she. 

*I could easily catch one in the forest/ he said 
thoughtfully. * Would you really like one, Fraulein 
Wanda?' 

* Not if it ran fast,' said Wanda. ' Do you think 
you could train one to go rather slow? It might 
wriggle along like a caterpillar.' 

Cynthia got up when Frau Klopps did, and so 
never heard whether the Oberforster undertook the 
task his lady-love set him; but his cheerful laugh 
followed her as she shut the door, and she thought 
she heard Wanda join in it: and the man who could 
make Wanda laugh was decidedly the man the girl 
should marry. Cynthia felt quite ready to help with 
his supper. 

The kitchen, when she had peeped into it, had 
always reminded her of a kitchen in a doll's house. 
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It was small and cosy, and the stove was a sort of 
low, enclosed table, heated by hidden fuel. You 
could cook on it without getting hot, and without 
making yourself or your pots and pans grimy; and, 
indeed, every vessel in use was as clean as a teacup 
or as bright as a new penny. The jugs and jars 
were quaintly shaped, and some were glazed brown 
and yellow, and some were a rough gray and blue. 
There were rows of neat jars and tins on the shelves 
and a sweet smell of spices, and Marie was washing 
the coffee-cups while Frau Klopps wiped them with 
a fine white cloth. 

* I don't wonder you like being here,' said Cynthia ; 
* it is like a toy-kitchen. What shall I play at, Frau 
Klopps?' 

'You can help Marie with these,' said Frau 
Klopps, 'and I will make the pastry for the Zwetschen- 
torte. I am very anxious to get to it, because, of 
course, it should be eaten cold. But I could not 
make time this morning; and after dinner it took 
me a full hour to darn Wanda's skirt.' 

'I thought she was going to do it herself,' said 
Cynthia, who was beginning to understand that in a 
plain little household like this it was really unfair for 
any member of it to shirk work as completely as 
Wanda did — ^any feminine member of it, that is to 
say. Men and boys are, of course, not expected to 
make themselves useful. 

' Wanda is generally going to do things,' said her 
aunt; 'but there are very few things that she gets 
done. Gretchen, my treasure, let Fraulein have your 
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chair, and then, if I tell her how, perhaps she will 
stone the Zwetschen for me/ 

'Fraulein is the ugliest word in the German 
language,' said Miss Blount ; * I wish you'd call me 
Cynthia.' 

Frau Klopps said she would do so with pleasure, 
and that she had never expected an English gover- 
ness to sit in the kitchen with an apron on and assist 
her with the cooking. 

* Of course, it is a ridiculous apron,' she added. 

*Why, what's the matter with it?' said Cynthia. 
' I call it pretty.' 

' It may be pretty,' said Frau Klopps, glancing at 
the bit of lace that lay like a cobweb on Cynthia's 
silk skirt ; ' but if you drop an3^hing, your frock will 
be stained. Look at my apron ! ' 

Cynthia looked and laughed, for Frau Klopps was 
almost enveloped in a thick, unbleached linen apron 
that was not becoming to a woman of her figure. 
She had tucked up her sleeves and put on her 
spectacles, and she smiled across the table at 
Cynthia and plunged her hands into a bowl of 
flour. 

'When you eat my pastry, you won't think it 
matters whether my apron was becoming or not,' 
she said; and then for a little while she attended to 
her pastry, and gave Marie instructions about an 
errand she was to execute at once in the town, and 
Gretchen sat on a stool and nursed her cat, and 
Cynthia stoned plums as zealously as if she wished 
to train for a kitchen-maid. 
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The big, round, open tart was soon ready, and 
then Frau Klopps said there was some pastry left, 
and that Cynthia and Gretchen might make little 
tarts of it. She sat down to rest while she watched 
them, and she soon told Cynthia she looked like a 
figure of Father Christmas powdered with snow. 
Just then the door-bell rang, and Frau Klopps said 
it must be either the postman or Marie come back 
from her errand. 

' I'll go and see,' cried Cynthia, and, all floury 
as she was, she ran out of the kitchen, followed by 
Gretchen and the cat. But they were a moment too 
late. The boys reached the door first and took the 
letter. The postman departed, and Cynthia saw an 
envelope addressed to herself held high in Walde- 
mar's hands. She tried to take it from him, and he 
danced back from her and outside the open door. 
Kurt, of course, allied himself to his brother, and 
Cynthia made a dart at both boys, and pursued them 
half-way up the next flight of stairs, and then found 
herself scuffling down the stairs again. Her face 
was rosy and smiling, and her eyes were alight with 
the joy of battle, and the three of them made so 
much noise that they did not hear someone coming 
up the lower flight of stairs. They swayed and 
wrigg<ed and laughed, and finally tumbled against 
the man they had seen before to-day — ^the man who 
had dispersed the enemy. Cynthia at once released 
the boys, and blushed for her ruffled hair and floury 
apron. 

' Does Frau Klopps live here ? ' said the man. 
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*Yes/ said Cynthia, and she looked at him inquir- 
ingly, expecting a name or some further question. 
But he put his hand on the elder boy's shoulder and 
spoke to him. 

* Then you are Waldemar,' he said, and Walde- 
mar stared and nodded. * And you are Kurt, and 
you, of course, are Wanda'; and before she guessed 
his intention — ^before she could possibly stop him — 
he kissed her on both cheeks with much ardour and 
affection. 

* You have grown into a very pretty girl,' he said, 
and then he kissed Gretchen, whose eyes were quite 
circular with astonishment. Then he drew himself 
up and surveyed the four of them. 

* I am your brother Adrian,' he said. 

*But that is not Wanda,' said Kurt, pointing to 
Miss Blount. 

* Sapperlot!' said Herr von Reinmar. 

* I am Gretchen's governess,' said C}Tithia quickly. 
The twinkle in the young man's eyes seemed to 

spread to his humorous mouth, and he pulled at his 
moustache and tried to look contrite and solemn. 

' I ought to have guessed it,' he said, and then he 
made a most proper apology. 

*I will go and tell Frau Klopps that you have 
arrived,' said Cynthia, drawing herself up a little; 
but just then Frau KUopps appeared and recognised 
Adrian at once, and clasped her hands together and 
said : 

'Heaven be thanked that you have not been 
drowned and that we have Kalbsbraten for supper! 
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But, my dear, good Adrian, have you come from 
South Africa with no luggage but an umbrella?' 

Adrian explained that he had arrived some hours 
ago, and had put up at an hotel because he had not 
expected Frau Klopps to have room for him; and 
while he was explaining this Wanda came into the 
narrow passage, followed by the Oberforster. She 
took in the situation at a glance, gave a little shriek 
of joy, and threw herself into Adrian's arms. He 
looked as if he hardly knew what to do with so much 
emotion, and when she had exclaimed, 'Welcome, 
my beloved brother ! ' a second time, he disengaged 
himself. 

'You have been separated from us for ten years,' 
she said reproachfully, * and when you arrive you do 
not fly to see us ! ' 

* Well, here I am,' said Adrian. 

* Ten years ago I was a child,' went on Wanda. 
' Should you have known me again? ' 

The little boys began to laugh. 
'He took Miss Blount for you,' called out 
Waldemar. 

* He kissed Miss Blount,' piped Gretchen. 

Wanda looked annoyed. Frau Klopps heard, but 
paid no attention. 

'I must go back to the kitchen,' she said. 
'There is the bell again. It is Marie. Go and 
open the door, Gretchen — ^not you, Kurt; you 
always hide behind it and jump at her, and then she 
drops things. Yes, Waldemar; you may go with 
your brother to the hotel, if you like. You will 
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repent it if you take them both, Adrian. It is im- 
possible to tell you what naughty boys they are. 
None of us can manage them — ^not even Fraulein/ 

* I am surprised to hear that/ said Adrian, with 
a glance at Cynthia. 

* Bo^rs always need a man to deal with them/ said 
the Oberforster to Wanda; and he added as he 
foUowed-her into the dining-room : ' I think you will 
find that your brother is a man/ 

* I am rather disappointed in him/ said Wanda. 



VII 



Kurt, who never cried, was crying, and Waldemar 
had to bite his lips to restrain his tears. Gretchen's 
face was tear-stained, too, but she sat on Adrian's 
knee, and he whispered in her ear that there were 
as good dolls in the shop as ever came out of it. 
Gradually her sobs lessened, and her hand closed 
on the big pieces of silver money her stepbrother 
gave her. 

' We shall be at the circus all the afternoon — ^we 
who have been good,' he said. * Go and ask Miss 
Blount to take you to the toy-shop now before dinner/ 

'I believe I could put this doll together again,* 
said Cynthia, trying to fix a waxen arm into a limp 
socket. 

' But Gretchen is to have a new doll,' said Adrian. 
'Waldemar and Kurt will pay for it out of their 
pocket-money.' 

*We don't have pocket-money/ said Waldemar, 
with a gleam of satisfaction. 

' You will, now that I have come home, when you 
don't forfeit it,' said Adrian — 'a mark a week each. 
It will take you three weeks to pay for this doll.* 
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' A mark a week ! ' said Waldemar who had rarely 
possessed more than a penny. 

* Miss Blount says she can mend the doll/ observed 
Kurt. 

'Then Gretchen will have two/ said Adrian, and 
he got up and went out of the room, and directly he 
had shut the door the boys laid siege to Cynthia. 

'You heard what he said about the circus/ 
Waldemar cried. * He said, " We who are good are 
going." He means that Kurt and I will be left 
behind. It is throwing money away to take girls 
to a drcus. When they come back they can't even 
stand on their heads. You might explain this to 
him.' 

*You might have left Gretchen's doll alone,* said 
C)mthia. 

* In the fury of battle we forgot about the circus,* 
said Kurt 

* Also we forgot that Gretchen is a horrid little 
tell-tale,* said Waldemar. * Next time we are 
Matabele warriors we will attack her instead of 
her doll.' 

' If Adrian didn't want us to be warriors, he should 
not have given us those shields,' said Kurt. ' When 
I receive a present I think it is more polite to use it 
than to hang it on a nail.' 

* I am sure your motives were admirable/ said 
Cynthia, getting up. 'But I am afraid you'll miss 
the circus.' 

'Not if you speak to Adrian/ said Kurt per- 
suasively. 
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Cynthia would not promise anything, but she got 
Gretchen and herself ready to go out, and then she 
went back to the dining-room, where she found Herr 
von Reinmar by himself. He was reading his paper, 
and he looked up when she came in. 

* The boys want me to ask you to let them go to 
the circus/ she said at once. He put down his 
paper. 

* I can't do that/ he replied. ' I have said they are 
not to go.' 

'But you have taken away their pocket-money. 
Isn't that enough ? ' 

* Do you think it is? * 

' If you took them to the circus they would be 
clowns and acrobats for weeks, and not want to kill 
things,' said Cynthia evasively. 'You gave them 
those Matabele shields, you know, and taught them 
the war-cries.' 

* But I never expected they would make the flat 
uninhabitable in consequence,' said the young man. 
' Hark at them now. It's enough to bring the police 
on us in this country.' 

*I suppose you're not used to children?' said 
Cynthia. 

' Are you ? ' said Adrian. * Have you ever been a 
governess before ? ' 

' N — ^no,' said she, rather taken aback. 

' I thought not. If I may say so, you have not an 
official manner.' 

' I should have thought you knew even less about 
governesses than about children,' said Cynthia. 
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*A very little knowledge helps me to see that you 
are not much like an ordinary governess, and that 
these children ought not to go to the circus/ 

'A little knowledge is a snare. I'm a most suc- 
cessful governess, and I'm quite sure the boys are 
going to the circus/ 

'Well/ said Adrian, 'I always like to know who 
is the real head of the family. I had an idea that 
the troublesome post was mine in this household, 
but if you ' 

* The children are coming,' cried Cynthia. * Say 
they may go/ 

' No,' said Adrian. * I say they may not go.* 

But he said it so good-humouredly that Cynthia 
could not feel very much vexed with him, especially 
as she knew that he was in the right. 

'I'll take them another day,' he promised her as 
the children timibled into the room; and then, 
rather to her surprise, he proposed to accompany 
them to the toy-shop, and allowed the boys to come 
too. 

Cynthia found that Adrian's arrival made a great 
difference in the household. He seemed to wake it 
up, to give it a code, and to remove some difficulties. 
He was energetic and hopeful and wide awake, and, 
like her, he was ready to take a cheerful view of life. 
Though he said nothing of his achievements and 
little of the career he had given up, she suspected 
that he had given up a good deal to come home and 
look after his father's children and their property; 
and when he talked of his adventures and his escapes 
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to the boys, when his face kindled with the memory 
of some danger faced and overcome, when she 
gathered that he had been an ambitious man and 
interested in the politics and government of the 
colony, and well thought of by the British officials 
out there, she wondered how he would ever settle 
down to a life of petty family administration and 
obscure responsibilities. 

* Why did you come back ? * she said, as they were 
walking towards the toy-shop. 'Why didn't you 
order them out there?' 

' I did,' said he. ' But they wouldn't come/ 

'Why not?' 
, ' Wanda said she couldn't stand niggers, and Aunt 
Anna drew the line at lions. I didn't urge it,' he 
continued when Cynthia laughed. 'There would 
have been immense difficulties, and the property 
here wants looking after.' 

' It seems a pity,' said C)mthia pensively, and then 
they arrived at the toy-shop, and the whole party 
gave its attention to dolls. The one Gretchen most 
admired was bought for her, but the boys came away 
without a quick-firing gun that Cynthia would gladly 
have given them. It cost twenty marks, and she 
could not venture to spend so much in Adrian's 
presence. 

' I wish he had never thrown up his distinguished 
career,' she thought to herself. ' It was more 
amusing when we all did as we liked, and the young 
ones ran wild, and no one asked what the sweets and 
toys cost.' 
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'Does Wanda often go out by herself all the 
morning?' asked Adrian suddenly as they crossed 
the Theaterplatz. 

' Sometimes she does/ said CynthisL, hoping that 
the admission cast no blame on Wanda. 

* What do you mean by sometimes ? How often 
has she done it since you came? ' 

Cynthia hesitated, and Gretchen's piping voice 
answered for her. 

* Wanda goes to the colonnades every day/ the 
child said ; * she waits there to see Michaelis pass on 
his way to rehearsal. Once he dropped a bunch of 
violets, and she picked it up/ 

'Who is Michaelis?' asked Adrian; and Cynthia 
was going to answer, when Gretchen startled her 
elders by a squeal as shrill as a steam-whistle. 

They were not the only people crossing the 
Theaterplatz, and one or two close by stopped and 
inquired whether the child was injured. 

* What is it, Gretchen? ' said Cynthia. 

'We pinched her because she told tales,' said 
Waldemar. 

* We didn't pinch hard/ said Kurt. * Gretchen 
squeals if you touch her.' 

* You'll squeal if you touch her again,' said Adrian 
angrily; and he placed himself between his little 
sister and the boys. * Who is Michaelis ? ' he asked 
again. 

' A musician, I believe,' said Cjmthia vaguely. 

* Does Wanda know him ? ' 
' I think not.' 
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He stopped close to an empty garden-seat. 

' Wait here, please/ he said. ' I will find Wanda, 
and tell her to walk home with you.' 

He disappeared in the direction of the colonnades, 
and in less than ten minutes he appeared again with 
Wanda beside him. 

' You are all to go straight home,' he said, and he 
lifted his hat to Cynthia and walked away. 

But Wanda got out her handkerchief and began to 
weep, and the three children stared at her, and 
Cynthia sighed impatiently. 

' Come, Wanda,' she said soon ; * we must get 
home.' 

* How selfish you are 1 ' moaned Wanda. ' You 
don't even ask why I am crying.' 

' I will ask you at home.' 

'But it is tyranny, and I will not endure it. 
Adrian says I am not to go out by myself in future. 
How can I see Michaelis or anyone else unless I do? 
You wouldn't wait an hour in the rain, as I did 
yesterday, just to see Michaelis go by.' 

* Certainly not,' said Cynthia. 

' You have no enthusiasm. It is misery to have a 
nature like mine: to have a glowing adoration in 
one's heart, and to feel it torn away by a brutal 
hand. Adrian is a beast.' 

'He is,' said the boys unanimously. *He won't 
let us go to the circus.' 

* I have never been spoken to in my life as he 
spoke to me,' said Wanda as they walked home. 

' Why? What did he say ? ' asked Cynthia. 
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' He didn't say much. He just walked up to me in 
the colonnades and told me to come away, and I 
had to come; and then he forbade me to go out alone. 
I told him I was eighteen.' 

' Did that impress him? ' asked Cynthia. 

* No/ replied Wanda gloomily. ' He said it was 
my age that made my conduct so disgraceful. I 
don't see anything disgraceful in idolizing Michaelis. 
What would life be without idols? It's stupid 
enough with them, I'm sure.' 

* Did your aunt know you were hanging about the 
colonnades on the watch for Michaelis ? ' said Cynthia. 

' Aunt Anna ! ' cried Wanda with horror. ' Aunt 
Anna know I loitered up and down the colonnades 
between twelve and one when the officers go there! 
It would kill her. No respectable girl in Fichten- 
stadt would do such a thing — except me. Haven't 
I just told you what Adrian looked like when he 
found me there I ' 

' If you knew it was wrong, why did you go there ? ' 
asked Cynthia. 

'Because it pleased me. When I want to do a 
thing, I must do it. I am so; and I didn't make 
myself.' 

* Whoever made you, made a goose,' said Cynthia. 



VIII 

It was Christmas-week in Fichtenstadt, and for 
days fine dry snow had been gently falling on the 
little town. It stayed in patches on the minster and 
the roofs of houses, and it weighed down the trees in 
the Stadt Park. It was crisp, clean snow, and the 
sky was blue, and the sun shone, and the still air 
was clear and bracing. In the market-place there 
was a Christmas fair, and Cynthia went to it every 
day. One comer was given up to Christmas-trees, 
and CynthisL was fascinated by the baby-trees that 
she could have carried home under her arm. She 
made up a story about them for Gretchen, and in 
her story they were all carried back to the forest by 
fairies, and allowed to live and grow. But Gretchen 
said that could not have happened, because Christmas- 
trees have no roots, and would not grow. She was a 
dull child. When Cynthia told Kurt her story, he 
at once replied that he knew a lot of silly female 
fairies had tried this on, but that Waldemar and he, 
leading an army of goblins, had met the fairies on 
the Drachenberg and routed them with great 
slaughter, and had taken all the trees back to the 
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market-place, and he defied Cynthia to throw dis- 
credit on his story, because if she went to the 
market-place she would find the trees there just as 
he and the goblins had left them, and he had carried 
the biggest tree himself, and his arm still ached ; and 
so he wished Cynthia would carry his school-books 
while he made a snowball and threw it at Adolph 
Kottl, who had just got one ready for him. 

But when the children found that Cynthia had 
never had a tree of her own and had only seen other 
people's trees at children's parties after Christmas, 
when no one sensible wants a tree, they all agreed 
that Cynthia's life had been a blighted one, and 
they begged their aunt to have an extra fine one 
this year. 

Cynthia had discovered long since that Frau 
Klopps was not always in the kitchen and that she 
was not always talking of food and house affairs. 
She took an interest in some other matters, just as 
a man who is seriously engaged in politics will talk 
to you with pleasure about the last popular novel. 
Frau Klopps unbent her mind in the theatre or at a 
game of sixty-six or over a volume of Goethe. It 
surprised Cynthia greatly at first to find that the 
lady who was so eager about her pastry in the 
morning should be equally eager not to lose a note of 
the Vorspiel to Lohengrin at night, and that she was 
reading * Wilhelm Meister ' for the fourth time, and 
could tell Cynthia, who had never read it, enchanting 
little stories about Mignon and about Philine, who 
wore high-heeled shoes and was a forward minx. 
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Frau Klopps worked like a black for her sister's 
children, and as she had fed and clothed them com- 
fortably for years on an income that in England 
would hardly have kept them alive, she had not 
much money for theatres or much time for reading. 
But, now that Adrian had come, the pinch was over, 
and this year she promised the children a big tree. 
She also said that if she only knew how, she would 
make C3mthia an English plum-pudding; but 
Cynthia said she had received a letter a week ago 
announcing the dispatch of plum-puddings and other 
things from Lxjndon, and in due course a big wooden 
case arrived and was unpacked one night after the chil- 
dren were in bed. 

Frau Klopps took a deep interest in the puddings 
and the plum-cakes, but she allowed Cynthia to 
carry various packages to her room without dis- 
covering their contents. At this season every mem- 
ber of the family had secrets, and an inexorable 
tradition required that no questions should be asked. 
Gretchen sat about in a comer with a Berlin wool- 
work slipper representing a black cat on a scarlet 
background, and Wanda used to look furtively round 
the room for her aunt before she took from her 
pocket a linen handkerchief on which she was 
embroidering a large monogram. 

The boys behaved so well for a week that Adrian 
paid them a mark each for pocket-money, and Frau 
Klopps took Kurt's temperature, because she said 
she had never known him good except when he was 
ill. Unfortunately,! he broke the thermometer in 
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his struggle to escape and spend his money in the 
market-place. Waldemar and he came back with 
their pockets full of presents and their arms full of 
snowballs. They had a game with the snowballs in 
the narrow corridor, and one hit Gretchen, and she 
fled crying to Cynthia. Cynthia came out to scold 
and remained to play, and the next person who was 
hit was Adrian, as he let himself in at the front door. 
He did not look at all surprised. He sent Waldemar 
downstairs with the snowballs and told Kurt to wipe 
up the mess they had made on the floor. 

'I'll tell Marie to do it,' said the boy. * It is a 
woman's work.' 

' It is your work to-day,' said his brother. 

' ni do it,' said Cynthia. ' I played.' 

But Adrian opened the dining-room door for her 
with great politeness, and she went in. She had 
decided by this time that she liked the head of the 
family, but the simplicity with which he issued 
orders often inclined her to oppose him. He seemed 
as sure as Petruchio of his right to rule, and he 
stared good-humouredly at Cynthia when she re- 
sisted. He governed justly and unselfishly, but she 
thought him hard sometimes, especially on Wanda, 
who had expected him to pet and spoil her. The 
girl looked ill as well as unhappy, and that was no 
wonder, because she sat up at night over her em- 
broidery. C)mthia found this out by accident. Two 
or three days before Christmas she woke in the 
morning to see a candle alight in the bedroom and 
Gretchen sitting up in bed doing cross-stitch on a 
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towel. She confessed, on being questioned, that 
every night of late she had stolen out of bed and 
gone into Wanda's room, but to-night Wanda was 
in a temper, and Gretchen had been obliged to come 
back to her own quarters, and unfortunately the light 
had waked C3mthia. 

*I don't know that it's unfortunate,' said Cynthia. 
' I shall go in to Wanda.' 

She jumped out of bed and put on shoes and 
stockings and twisted her hair into a neat knot, and 
wrapped herself in a blue Japanese dressing-gown 
that the family knew and said she ought to wear at 
a fancy ball. ' For all I know, the whole household 
may be up embroidering towels,' she thought; 'but 
I don't mind whom I meet now.' She went softly 
out of the room and opened Wanda's door without 
knocking. The girl sat huddled in a comer of the 
sofa, a shawl round her shoulders, her face pinched 
with cold. She looked up angrily when Cynthia 
went in. 

' Oh, it's you ! ' she said. * I thought it was that 
tiresome, inquisitive little Gretchen! What do you 
want?' 

C)mthia sat down beside her and glanced at the 
work in her hands. It was a lozenge-shaped medal- 
lion for a cigar or letter case, and it was nearly 
covered by blurred roses embroidered with micro- 
scopic beads. It was inconceivable that any eyes 
could survive its manufacture without injury or look 
at it with pleasure when it was done. 

' Is it for your brother? ' asked Cynthia. 
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' No/ said Wanda snappishly. * You know very 
well that Gretchen and I are giving him those 
slippers. I did both the cats.' 

' It is bitterly cold in here/ said Cynthia. 

Wanda went on working. Her hands were so stiff 
witH cold that she could hardly pick up the wicked 
little beads, as small as the hundreds and thousands 
confectioners strew on cakes. 

'I shall make some tea/ said Cynthia. *IVe got 
a tea-basket and a cake.' 

Wanda looked gloomy and sceptical, and said she 
could not drink tea without milk, and that Cynthia 
had better go to bed and leave her unhappy friend 
to the cold and hunger that would soon send her to 
an early grave. But Cynthia went off and lighted 
her spirit-lamp, and soon had tea set out on a comer 
of the dining-room table. She had brought forth a 
big plum-cake from her Christmas hoard, and in the 
larder she had found a jug of milk. 

'Come, Wanda,' she said, looking in at Wanda's 
door again, and then she wrapped a cloak round 
Gretchen and tucked her into an armchair. *I 
haven't made a sound,' she said cheerfully. ' No 
one has heard us.' 

As she spoke the two little boys walked into the 
room, their feet bare, their cheeks flushed, and their 
dressing-gowns thrown over their nightshirts with 
more haste than decorum. 

' We'll have tea with you,' they said. 

'But what woke you?' cried Cjmthia in surprise. 
' I was as quiet as a mouse.' 
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'Girls are never quiet/ said Waldemar. * Wanda 
dropped something and woke us.' 

' It must have been when I dropped the extin- 
guisher of my candle/ said Wanda. 

' That looks a very nice cake/ said Kurt, curling 
himself up on the sofa near Cynthia. So she cut 
slices of the largest size for everybody, and made a 
second brew of tea, and even Wanda looked as if 
she was enjoying herself. 

*I never thought of it before,' said Cynthia, *but 
this is the nicest hour in the twenty-four for a tea- 
party.' 

* The other night, when we led the goblins to 
battle, we had a banquet about this time,' said Kurt, 
detaching a sugar-plum from his cake and shooting 
it at Gretchen, who looked sleepy and inattentive. 

* We had mouse-tail soup and toadstool fritters, and 
the moon was shining just as it is now.' 

* You are a story-teller,' said Gretchen. 

* Look at the moon then, you silly I ' cried Kurt, 
and before anyone could stop him he had drawn 
back a heavy curtain with a clatter of the rings on 
the pole. The opposite roofs were white with snow 
and a new moon shone on them. 

' Oh ! do hush, children,' said Cynthia anxiously. 

* I am sure I heard someone outside.' 

They hushed and waited, and then stared at each 
other shamefacedly, for the door opened and there 
stood Adrian. He came further into the room, and 
looked at Cynthia as if he expected her to offer an 
explanation. 
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* We are having tea/ she said. 

* Do you often have it at this hour? ' he asked. 
' This is the first time.' 

*It must be the last time, too/ he said, and then 
he sat down and let Gretchen clamber on to his 
knee. 

'We have had a nice picnic/ she said drowsily. 
' Wanda and I were as cold as the snow-man till 
Cynthia made the tea. Those naughty boys were not 
invited. They do no embroidery, and they have 
eaten two slices of cake each, and Kurt tells such 
dreadful stories about goblins. I don't believe in 
goblins.' 

With this declaration of doubt she fell fast asleep, 
and in a minute or two Adrian carried her back to 
her room and put her to bed. When he returned, 
he found that Wanda and the boys had slipped away 
in his absence. 

'They thought you would scold them,' said Cyn- 
thia, collecting her tea-cups. 

* They certainly deserve it,' said Adrian, and, rather 
to her surprise, he sat down again. ' You don't offer 
me tea,' he said. 

' But I will,' she cried, and she fetched a clean 
cup and filled it, and cut him cake, and waited 
eagerly for him to begin. * Now you're an accom- 
plice, and not a judge,' she said, when he had eaten 
and drunk. 

Adrian looked at her over the brim of his cup, 
looked at her neat head and her slim figure wrapped 
so quaintly in the bird-embroidered gown. 
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*To think that I ever tCK)k you for Wanda!' he 
murmured. 

* Bless us ! ' said Cynthia, rather startled. ' What 
an irrelevant remark ! ' 

' Good-night/ said he, getting up ; ' and remember 
that this is not to happen again/ 

' Good-night,' said she, and she stole a glance at the 
clock as she sped from the room. 

It was three o'clock, and a moonlit winter morning. 
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The great event of the German year had come and 
gone. The red slippers with black cats had been 
presented to Adrian. The tree had been lighted on 
Christmas Eve, and every member of the family 
had received a gift from everyone else. The head 
of the family presented C)mthia with some books, 
but she had nothing ready for him. 

*I ought to have sat up at night and embroidered 
things with beads,' she said regretfully. 

* You will know your duty next year,' said he. 

* So I shall,' said Cynthia, as if the notion pleased 
her. * Next year, when I am over the seas and far 
away, I will send you a Christmas present.' 

*Are you sure you will be over the seas and far 
away ? ' said he. 
C)mthia nodded. 

* I am like Cinderella,' she said. * When the clock 
strikes twelve I must go, only my clock strikes 
months instead of hours.' 

* No clock does that,' said Gretchen. 

Cynthia had looked in vain for Wanda's beadwork 
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amongst the presents ranged round the tree, and she 
wondered rather uneasily what had become of it. 
Wanda slept at night now, but she looked delicate 
and dissatisfied. On the whole her stepbrother 
treated her tolerantly, but he sometimes cut short 
a discussion with a command, and then she would 
shed tears over the pages of her diary, and record 
her conviction that her life was a blighted blossom. 
One day she discovered accidentally that Frau Klopps 
had consented to give up her flat and live with them 
at Eschingen. 

'You have arranged that without consulting me,^ 
she said in a high-and-mighty tone to Adrian, for 
she sometimes spoke as if she was bent on provoking 
him. 'Why should Aunt Anna go with us? We 
don't want two mistresses in the house.* 

* There will be only one,* said Adrian, and for the 
next three days she hardly spoke to him. 

Indeed, as a rule, she spoke little to anyone except 
Cynthia, whose patience with the girl had its roots 
in pity. She saw that Wanda's unhappiness was 
real, however illusory its causes might be. She 
wished that she could hurry on the family exodus, 
and once in talking to Herr von Reinmar of his 
sister she begged that Wanda might have a big 
sunshiny room in the new home. 

* When you feel inclined to shake her, as you say 
you do, remember that she sleeps in a cupboard,' she 
observed. * She spends half the day in that hole, 
too, since you forbade her to go out alone. She is 
starved of air.' 
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'Shall I let her roam the streets by herself again? 
Do you blame me for putting a stop to that?' he 
said sharply, and Cynthia held her peace, and her 
slightly embarrassed silence gave Adrian the impres* 
sion for the second time that she knew more than 
she would tell. 

Between Christmas and the New Year Herr von 
Reinmar spent most of his time at Eschingen. The 
house had not been inhabited for years, and there 
were repairs and decorations to superintend. 

* I wish he had stayed in Rhodesia,' said Wanda. 
*I am miserable at the idea of leaving Fichtenstadt, 
and he has chosen the wall-papers without my help. 
If he has put a hideous one in my room, I shall not 
say it is pretty. I consider honesty more important 
than politeness.* 

'He asked you what colour you wanted,' said 
Cynthia, * and he told you your room faced south.' 

' I hate a room that gets hot in summer.' 

' It looks on the garden and the forest, and has 
three windows, and all the woodwork has been 
painted white to please you.' 

'Of course, you take his part. I wonder whether 
anyone in the world will ever take mine? ' 

Cynthia used to wonder after a passage of this 
kind whether anyone in the world could talk to 
Wanda for five minutes without desiring, as Adrian 
said, to shake her, and yet she did not lose her liking 
for the girl. Wanda's jeremiad was usually delivered 
with a twinkle that belied its gloom and brought 
out her likeness to her good-humoured stepbrother. 
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Her awe of him and her pride in him were more 
real than her invective. He had, of course, begun 
by disappointing her. His arrival had not trans- 
formed her or her neighbours. The boys still 
plagued her. Aunt Anna still gave her stockings to 
dam, and the putty-coloured merino was still her 
best frock. Moreover, you might have presented all 
the cheerful folk alive to her, and she would have 
found some touch present in their fates and wanting 
to her own that made it easy for them to be cheerful 
and impossible for her. 

In spite, however, of her threats of rebellion, 
Wanda had hitherto obeyed her stepbrother, and 
had not gone out by herself. At least, Cynthia 
thought that she had not. One day someone sus- 
piciously like her ran hastily into the house just as 
Cynthia and Gretchen turned down the street. But 
it was too far off to see plainly, and when Cynthia 
put her head into Wanda's room the girl was sitting 
on the sofa, and in the twilight of the winter after- 
noon looked half asleep. Cynthia hated keeping 
any kind of watch on Wanda's movements, but 
though Adrian had never said so, she knew that he 
reckoned on her especially in his absence. 

When the last day of the old year came Cynthia 
took Gretchen for a walk after the mid-day dinner, 
and tried in vain to persuade Wanda to accompany 
them. Adrian was still at Eschingen, and the boys 
were uneasy lest he should not return. Women, 
they said, could not brew punch to please men, and 
a man was more likely than a woman to stretch a 
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point and let them sit up to see the old year out and 
the new year in. They no longer called Adrian a 
beast, and they had discovered that a family dictator 
will sometimes grant favours unattainable in a state 
of family anarchy. 

Frau Klopps was engaged body and soul in pre- 
paring a goose stuffed with chestnuts for next day's 
dinner, and she appeared at the kitchen door when 
Cynthia came back from her walk, and said that 
Marie could not be spared just then, and that Wanda 
must get the coffee-tray ready and carry it into the 
dining-room. Cynthia knew that this message would 
exasperate Wanda; she hated having to do Marie's 
work. But Cynthia, who had been waited on hand 
and foot all her life, thought it part of the game to 
help with little jobs she had never had a chance of 
doing at home. Everything under Frau Klopps' 
management was so spick and span that the prepara- 
tion of a slight meal like afternoon coffee was as 
entertaining as a doll's picnic used to be in the 
nursery. Cynthia spread a fine white cloth diamond- 
wise on one end of the table, and set out thin white 
cups and saucers, and carried in coffee and cakes and 
hot frothy milk. Then she went into Wanda's 
room. It was empty. Then she looked into the 
other rooms, but Wanda was nowhere to be seen. 
She went back to the kitchen. 

' Where is Wanda ? ' she asked. 

' I have not seen her since dinner,' said Frau 
Klopps, preoccupied with her chestnuts. 

* The coffee is quite ready.' 
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'But I am far from ready. I cannot leave the 
goose yet. Are the boys back ? ' 

*I think they must be; I just heard Gretchen 
squeal/ 

* Go and give them their coffee, then, my child* 
Marie can bring me a cup in here. Every day now 
I say to myself that one should never meet trials 
half-way, for they may turn out comforts ; it is what 
you have done. But why isn't it Wanda who behaves 
as a daughter of the house should do?* 

Cynthia slipped away, for she did not wish to talk 
about Wanda. She sat at the head of the table, and 
gave the children coffee and cakes, and delighted as 
usual in their company. But though she took great 
interest in the feats the boys had performed on the 
ice that afternoon, she listened anxiously for the 
door-bell. Instead of the bell she presently heard 
the latchkey, and soon after Adrian came into 
the room. He sat down and took a cup of coffee, 
and said that he had hurried back on purpose to 
spend New Year's Eve with the children. If he 
noticed Wanda's absence he did not mention it; 
but Cynthia began to get uneasy. When Herr von 
Reinmar had lighted a cigar and accepted a second 
cup of coffee, she slipped out of the room and put on 
her outdoor things again. She had made up her 
mind to look for Wanda, first at the Riedels, where 
she often visited, and then in the theatre colonnade. 
She stole softly along the corridor, but before she 
reached the end of it Adrian came out of the dining- 
room and stopped her. 
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'Where are you going, Miss Blount?* he said. 
He often spoke EngHsh to her. 

* I am going out/ she said. 

'Wait a moment, please,' said he, and he took 
down his long great-coat and got into it. 
She looked at him inquiringly. 
' I am coming with you,' he told her. 

* It is quite unnecessary.' 

' On New Year's Eve our streets are crowded and 
rough. It is too late for any young lady to be out 
alone.* 

* In England,' said Cynthia, ' young ladies learn to 
take care of themselves.' 

* In Germany,' he retorted, ' they learn to do as 
they are bid.' 

Cynthia felt the moment difficult. She was deter- 
mined to go alone, and he was plainly determined to 
go with her, and Wanda's name had not passed their 
lips. • 

*I am only going as far as the Kriegstrasse,* she 
said. 

*Do you know that Wanda is with the Riedels?' 

* I think she must be.' 

He laughed, and stood between Cynthia and the 
open door. ' It is my business to find my sister,' 
he said. 'I shall try the colonnades. I suppose 
you have no reason to think she is at the Riedels ? ' 

' She often goes there,' said Cynthia lamely. 

But as she spoke they both heard a step outside, 
and then Wanda appeared and tried to get past 
them. 
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'Where have you been?' said her stepbrother 
sternly. 

' To a shop in the Kaiserstrasse/ said Wanda. 

' Which shop? And what were you doing there?* 

Instead of answering the g^rl burst into tears. 

* Can't you tell the truth ? ' said Adrian ; but he 
did not stop her, and she ran off, still crying, to her 
own room. * Have you any idea where she has 
been?' he asked Cynthia, and she could only shake 
her head. ' I don't like it,' he went on ; ' I don't 
like the way the girl behaves. Why does she steal 
out after dark by herself ? Why does she look so 
frightened ?' 

' You frighten her.' 

' Not effectually. She disobeys me.' 

'When will Eschingen be ready? She can^t run 
out to the Kaiserstrasse from there.' 

'We will go before it is ready,' said Herr von 
Reinmar. ' We will go in a fortnight ; and I wish,' 
he added^ 'that my father's children had all been 
boys.' 
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Cynthia was in a deep sleep. Wanda, standing at 
her bedside, first tried whispers and then tugs and 
nudges, but it was some time before the sleeper 
opened her eyes. 

* Is it tea you want? ' she said drowsily. 

* I want you to get up.* 
'What for?* 

Instead of answering, Wanda went softly to the 
window and with great caution pulled up the blind; 
she did not wish to wake Gretchen. The moonlight 
flooded the room, and Cynthia saw that Wanda was 
fully dressed. 

' Look at the night,' said Wanda, coming back 
from the window. 'The sky is thick with stars and 
the air is still, and Goethe is out there and I am shut 
up in a cupboard, and you lie in bed and sleep. 
Come out with me and live.' 

' What do you mean by saying Goethe is out 
there ? ' inquired Cynthia rather uneasily ; she thought 
Wanda was perhaps a somnambulist or suddenly ill. 

'You know where he is/ said Wanda; 'just 
beyond the Kaiserbriicke.' 
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* Oh, the Goethe Denkmal ! Tm not going to get 
up in the middle of the night to see that. I passed it 
this afternoon/ 

* How prosaic you are ! He is out there alone 
with the moonlight and the stars, and I am going to 
commune with him.' 

* You can't go alone/ 

* I must if you won't come with me/ 

*Go back at once, Wanda,' said Cynthia, sitting 
up. ' Of course you can't wander about the streets 
by yourself in the dead of night. Even in England 
it would be outrageous, and here you would probably 
be taken up by gendarmes.' 

' Is there any law of God or man to prevent me 
taking a walk at any hour I please ? ' 

' Oh, go to bed ! * said Cynthia crossly. ' In your 
law-ridden land it is probably poliseilich verboten 
twenty times over/ 

' Farewell I ' said Wanda. * I go to try my fate/ 

Unpleasant as it was to jump out of bed on to 
bare boards with the thermometer near freezing- 
point, C)mthia did it and caught Wanda by the arm. 

* I've a good mind to lock you into your room,' 
she said. 

* Adrian may be back at any moment,' said Wanda ; 
' your door is wide open. If he came in suddenly he 
would see you/ 

It was true. Adrian was dining with the officers 
of his old regiment and had not returned yet. If he 
opened the front-door he would see straight into 
Cynthia's room. She released Wanda, and the girl 
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sped like a hare across the narrow passage into her 
own room and locked the door inside. Cynthia put 
on a dressing-gown and followed her, and knocked 
at the door. 

' I'm not going to let you in/ said Wanda through 
the keyhole. * I shall wait till I hear your door shut 
and then I shall slip out. You can't go to bed with 
your door open.' 

'You shall not go out alone!' said Cynthia in a 
savage whisper. 

*Come with me, then.' 

' Will you wait for me? ' 

* I'll wait a quarter of an hour by my watch.' 
Cynthia went back to her room and dressed by 

moonlight, and was ready in ten minutes. 

' I knew vou'd come in the end,' said Wanda when 
she saw her. ' It isn't so very late, only one o'clock. 
If we meet gendarmes they won't interfere with us. 
They'll think we're coming home from a party. It 
is not such a very outrageous thing to do. If it were 
I should not have proposed it.' 

* Suppose we meet your brother? ' 

* He has always said I might go out with you.' 

* Not at this time of night.' 

' I never heard him fix a time limit. Besides, we 
shall not meet him. I know by what streets he will 
come home. Of course we must let ourselves in 
quietly. I have the key of the flat and the key of 
the house in my pocket. Come along.' 

The two girls crept downstairs, and out into the 
quiet street. The whole town slept. Their steps 
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on the snow made no sound. The air was still and 
the stars were very bright. The girls soon came to 
one of the medieval gateways that used to shut in 
the town, and when they had passed under that they 
began to cross an open place from which they could 
see the hills. Cynthia stopped a moment to look 
back at the town with its twinkling lights and slender 
spires. 

' I am glad we came/ she said. ' Everything is 
lovely on such a night as this.' 

As she spoke the cathedral clock struck the half- 
hour. 

* I shall be late/ said Wanda, and as if the words 
sprang to her lips unbidden, she glanced furtively at 
Cynthia to see if she had heard. But C)mthia, 
though she heard what her companion said and 
remembered it later, did not pay much attention 
now. They soon got to the Kaiserbriicke, and just 
beyond it Cynthia could see the Goethe Denkmal, a 
colossal figure on a square parapet of steps. 

'While you look at that stone image I shall look 
at the hills,' she said. 

* I don't want you to come with me,' said Wanda. 
' I was afraid to walk through the town alone as 
late as this, but as I kneel at Goethe's feet with 
ecstasy in my heart, your presence would jar. 
Be wholly kind, and wait at this end of the bridge for 
me.' 

* I certainly don't want to kneel at anyone's feet in 
two inches of soft snow,' said Cynthia, who felt pro- 
voked. ' How long do you expect the ecstasy to last? ^ 
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* I won't be more than ten minutes/ said Wanda, 
and she fled over the bridge. 

C)mthia walked up and down in the snow, and 
tried to keep warm. The bridge and the open 
place near it were deserted, and the only sounds 
that reached her were sounds of merriment from a 
fashionable restaurant at the comer of a distant 
street. The restaurant with its lighted windows 
was just in view, and at intervals she heard cheering 
and then the refrain of a popular song. When she 
began to feel pinched with cold she cast about for 
some way of getting warm again, and the thawing 
snow at her feet pointed out a way. She made five 
neat snowballs and placed them on one of the posts 
of the bridge, and then she walked twenty yards away, 
and standing with her back to the town, she made 
other snowballs and tried to dislodge the fixed ones. 
She wished the boys were there to shy in turn with 
her, and lend a real ardour to the game. The exercise 
soon made her warm, but she had gone so far away 
that aim was difficult, and she threw twenty balls 
without dislodging one. She would not go nearer, 
and she would not be beaten. She forgot Wanda 
and the time of night, and the cold. Her mind was 
so set on her game that she took no heed of some 
people coming across the snow behind her, and she 
was suddenly startled by a ball better aimed than 
any of her own had been. It whizzed past her 
and hit one of her balls on the bridge. There was 
a laugh and a chorus of congratulation. Cynthia 
turned in dismay and saw herself surrounded, as it 
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seemed, by gentlemen in uniform, gentlemen with 
swords and long blue military coats and fierce 
moustaches. They did not look at her fiercely 
when they saw how young and pretty she was, but 
for a moment speech hung fire, and before anyone 
spoke a man in civilian dress joined the group. He 
glanced at Cynthia, and Cynthia fixed her eyes on 
the snow and wished she could hide in it. Like a 
fool she had forgotten how visible she must be in 
the moonlight, and now she stood there like a fool 
silent and ashamed. What happened next she could 
not remember later. The men spoke to each other, 
but she was too much troubled to follow what they 
said. They soon went away in various directions, 
and the girl at last looked up at Adrian. 

'I am afraid your watch is wrong,' he began. 
* Do you know that it is past two o'clock? ' 

* Yes, I know,' said Cynthia meekly. 

*And you are wide awake, and clothed, and in 
your right mind?' 

Cynthia still had a snowball in her hand. She 
looked at it and did not speak. 

' It won't do, you know,' he said. ' If a gendarme 
had seen you he would have walked you home and 
roused the family, and quite right, too. In this 
country a young lady really can't go out by herself 
after midnight and play at snowballs in an empty 
street. It excites notice. I dare say such restric- 
tions seem to you narrow and unnecessary, but ' 

*Oh,' cried Cynthia, rather impatiently, 'I have 
never done it before 1 ' 
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'You must promise me you will not do it again 
as long as you are a member of my household/ said 
Adrian. 

His manner was perplexed and a little troubled, 
but not unfriendly. At the same time, she under- 
stood that his light way of speech did not imply a 
light view of her behaviour. 

* I promise willingly,' she said. 

* Very well,' said he ; ' and now put that snowball 
down and come home.' 

* But we must wait for Wanda.' 
He started with anger and surprise. 

' Is Wanda in this ? ' he said. * I might have 
known it.' 
' She wanted to see Goethe's face by moonlight.' 

* Then why are you not with her? ' 

* She asked me to wait here.' 

* How long have you waited ? ' 

* More than half an hour.' 

As they spoke they began to hurry across the 
bridge, and by this time Cynthia was so uneasy 
that she felt vexed and impatient when Adrian 
stopped short. She half turned, and he signed to 
her to stop too. 

' I want you to answer a question,' he said. 

' Before we find Wanda? ' 

' Yes. You were not concerned about Wanda a 
little while ago, when you were playing in the snow. 
Why are you suddenly anxious to go to her? When 
she left you did you really believe that she had come 
out at this hour of night to look at a face of stone? ' 
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*Yes, I did/ said Cynthia. 

' Do you still believe it? ' 

' I don't know what to think now/ 

Adrian's suspicion made itself understood without 
any telling, and in Cynthia's mind it gathered 
strength as she remembered Wanda's haste when 
she heard the cathedral clock. 

*I wish I had gone with her!' she cried in great 
distress. 

' It would have been better/ said Adrian. 

Then they walked on, and they had not gone far 
when they saw a young man wearing a student's cap. 
He was coming rapidly towards them, but he kept 
to the opposite side of the bridge. When he got 
near Adrian crossed to that side with the intention 
of passing close by him, but the moment the young 
man became aware of this he turned round and set 
off at a run in the direction from which he had come. 
Adrian gave chase at once, but beyond the bridge 
there was a network of old streets, and he soon found 
that his quarry had disappeared there. He rejoined 
Cynthia, and they walked together to the statue of 
Goethe, and there stood Wanda on the lowest step 
of the pedestal, and her face was not the face of a 
girl who has held communion with a statue. 

* Do you know what time it is ? ' said Adrian. 

Wanda shrank away from her stepbrother and 
made no attempt to speak. The light and the flush 
that had been in her face died out as she saw him, 
and Cynthia, indignant though she was with the silly 
g^rl, felt sorry for her too. 
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Adrian said nothing more just then ; but when 
they got home he took the girls into the dining-room 
and lit the lamp there and spoke his mind. What 
he said is not worth recording. His remarks were 
obvious and severe; but he asked Wanda no ques- 
tions. 

' Now you may go to bed/ he said to her suddenly, 
and she sped to her own room in tears. 

Cynthia turned to go too. 

* Wait a moment, please/ said Adrian, and Cynthia 
waited with her hand on the door. 

* I suppose it was Wanda who persuaded you into 
this piece of folly? * he asked. ' You went with her 
rather than let her go alone.' 

* I think you had better let me return to England/ 
said Cynthia evasively. * I don't seem of much use.' 

* Should you be sorry to go ? ' 

'I believe I should/ she said, and he laughed at 
her slow, surprised tone; for the thought that she 
would be sorry came to her suddenly with a pang. 

* How did you and Wanda propose to get into the 
house again to-night ? ' 

* Wanda had both keys.' 

'Thank you,' said Adrian. *Now you have told 
me all I need to know. Wanda shall give up the 
keys to-morrow, and in a fortnight we will go to 
Eschingen.' 

* But when shall I go home?' 
' Not yet,' said Adrian. 
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XI 



After a private interview with Frau Klopps next 
day, Adrian announced to the young people that 
instead of waiting until the spring the family would 
remove to Eschingen a fortnight hence. 

' In this cold weather? ' said Wanda. 

* The snow is no deeper at Eschinger tIu*A^ is 
on the Goethe Platz/ said her brother, and hQ\ti^^ed 
to Cynthia and addressed himself to her. *The^boys 
will not go back to school/ he began, and then ii 
had to wait, because Waldemar and Kurt were 
present, and their joy was so great that they became 
Red Indians on the war-path, and frightened 
Gretchen into tears. 

Cynthia tried to comfort her and Wanda scolded 
the boys, and Frau Klopps came from the kitchen to 
see if anyone was killed, and in the midst of the 
hullaballoo Adrian took Cynthia aside and finished 
what he had to say. 

' At Eschingen they will have a tutor. They want 
a man over them, and my hands will be full. At first — 
till I find the right person — will you look after them ? ' 

' Do you trust me to look after anyone ? ' 

84 
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' I will trust the children to you. As for my sister 
. . . and you ... I trust myself. At Eschingen 
the gates will be locked every night, and the walls 
are high.' 

' One would think that I made a practice of going 
out in the dead of night. I never did such a thing 
before.' 

* Next time the fancy takes you let me know/ said 
he, and he sustained Cynthia's rather scornful glance 
unmoved. 

'Suppose you had been in last night?' she said — 
X)os^ Wanda and I had come to you at one 
oV , d said we wanted a walk by moonlight in 
thtt jTiow, iwould you have taken us ? ' 
, ^'"robably not.' 

' WTiat would you have said ? ' 
J"' *The situation is impossible. Wanda would never 
dare to come to me with such a request.' 

'Oh!' 

' She stands in too much awe of me.' 

'What use is awe that has no effect on conduct? 
But you would have denied us. It never occurs to 
a man that a girl wants anything beyond the daily 
dull routine of life . . . enough to eat . . . half 
enough to wear ... a roof ... a needle and thread 
. . . good-morning . . . good-night . . . shut the 
door gently ... do as you're bid. I wonder what 
you would say to a girl who set out to see a little 
comer of the world with her own eyes . . . who 
stepped out of her niche because she got tired of 
doing as she was bid ? ' 
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* The two girls I know best cannot be tired of 
doing as they are bid/ said Adrian. * They have 
never tried it. I hope they are about to reform, 
because at present their behaviour is often agitating 
and rarely meritorious.* 

* Amen ! ' said Cynthia, and then they both laughed. 
They were by themselves in the room. Wanda 

had disappeared, Frau Klopps had taken Gretchen 
with her, and the boys were marching up and down 
the corridor to the beat of drums. 

* By the way/ said Adrian, ' do you know that 
you have been here three months to-day? I owe 
you a quarter's salary.' 

He drew an envelope from his pocket, and 
watched her as she opened it and took out a hundred- 
mark note. She wore a soft gray cashmere gown, 
with a little vest and collar of white chiffon. Every- 
thing about her was dainty, and he thought she must 
be a clever girl as well as a pretty one to look so 
elegant when she had so little money. She had 
opened a purse and taken out two twenty-mark 
pieces that she now offered him. 

* The hundred marks are yours,' he said. 

* But you only owe me sixty. I agreed to come 
for twelve pounds a year.' 

*You are very wonderful ... to dress as you do 
on twelve pounds a year.' 

'Oh, I have a little money of my own/ said 
Cynthia. * Besides, what does a man know about 
clothes? Suppose I made this frock myself . . . out 
of ten shillings worth of stuff?' 
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*You are not quite clever enough for that. 
Perhaps you think the ladies in South Africa wear 
skins. I saw more Paris frocks out there than I do 
in Fichtenstadt. As for your salary . . . what shall 
you ask when you return to England ? ' 

Cynthia started a little and coloured, and then 
recovered herself. 

* With my knowledge of German I shall be worth 
a good deal/ she said, and she offered him the two 
pieces of gold again, but he shook his head. 

' You will want them/ said he ; * I have observed 
that you are extravagant.' 

' I never spend a penny,' cried Cynthia. * Your 
shops are not tempting. The things all look like 
the stuff our cheap shops sell . . . marked " Made 
in Germany." I always avoid things made in 
Germany.' 

* Do you include people ? ' said Adrian quickly. 
And Cynthia laughed and turned to defend herself 

against the boys who had dashed into the room with 
drawn swords, and warned her that she was the 
enemy and they were cavalry pursuing, and that 
unless she cried * Quarter ! ' they would slay some of 
her and take the rest prisoner. So she fluttered her 
handkerchief and then shot them dead, and said she 
had won a glorious victory, and that she would now 
take the vanquished for a walk. 

The next fortnight passed quickly, and the children 
thought agreeably. Lessons ceased for the time. 
The household was in great confusion, and every 
pair of hands was pressed into the service of Frau 
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Klopps. Her furniture was to be stored in the 
attics at Eschingen, and had to be packed so that 
rust could not corrupt nor moth destroy. The flat 
smelt noxiously of naphthaline, and Cynthia said 
in Adrian's hearing that she wished she could smoke. 
He came up to her a little later, and presented her 
with an unopened box of cigarettes. 

* You . . . encourage a woman to smoke ! ' she 
cried, a good deal surprised. 'I have never smoked 
in my life.' 

* I am glad to hear it' 

* Of course you are. I knew you would grudge a 
woman a little harmless pleasure like that. Men 
always do. But, then, I wonder why you bring me 
these ? ' 

* Try one.' 

She looked more closely at the box and opened it, 
and saw that the cigarettes were of chocolate. 

*For shame!' she said. *You are just like the 
sparrow in the poem, " Fiir den Sperling das Plaisir, 
Fiir den Spatz die Pflichten." I shall buy some real 
cigarettes, and this evening after supper I shall ask 
you for a light.' 

'You need not wait till then,' he said, and he 
found his own cigarettes and offered them to her. 
She took one, and he struck a light and held it 
ready. 

' I said after supper.' 

' You can have another then.' 

' Does tobacco taste as disagp'eeable as it smells ? ' 

^Try.' 
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' In another moment that match will bum your 
fingers. Isn't it odd? ... I have never had the 
least desire to smoke.' 

' I knew it.' 

* But other women may if they please.' 

* With all my heart,' said Adrian, and he blew out 
the match. 

Cynthia was packing little, old-fashioned family 
portraits, daguerreotypes framed in round ebony 
frames, and he stood near and watched her. 

*Is Eschingen like an English country house?* 
she asked, by way of diverting his attention. 

* You shall tell me when you see it,' he said. 

And a few days later, when the family arrived at 
the gates, he found a moment in the midst of the 
confusion to ask Cynthia the question she had asked 
him. 

* Is my home like an English home ? ' said he. 
Cynthia looked up at the barrack-like house, at 

its patchy stucco, its sunblinds, and its stork's nest 
on the roof, and she looked at the forest that seemed 
to begin at the back door. 

*The forest is beautiful,' she said, 'and we shall 
see the sunsets. I would rather be here than cooped 
up in Fichtenstadt.' 

The boys said likewise, but Frau Klopps and the 
girls shivered and looked gloomy. The rooms were 
large and scantily furnished and cold. The only 
servants in the house were two stolid peasant women 
who had scrubbed floors and lighted fires that did 
not bum. Frau Klopps had brought her own cook 
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Marie with her; but when Marie saw the snow and 
the lonely house she sat down in a corner and wept, 
and when Adrian told her to bestir herself, she said 
she wished she was dead, and gave warning. The 
luggage lay where the drivers had dumped it down, 
the new servants vanished, and when Herr von 
Reinmar took his family into the dining-room with 
a promise of dinner, there was no meal on the table 
and no fire in the stove. 

* I can't think what has happened,' he said. 
'When I was here last week I told them to have 
dinner ready to-day.' 

*Take me to the kitchen,' said Frau Klopps, and 
Adrian took her; and in two minutes they both 
came back again, and, if possible, the room felt 
colder than before. 'There is no dinner,' she 
announced; 'there is no kitchen — ^at least, there is 
no kitchen-stove; a new one is being put up. The 
workmen are there, and the floor is covered with 
bricks and mortar. Luckily I brought a basketful 
of cold food, but soup is impossible. My dear good 
Adrian, we shall have no soup, and Gretchen has 
the toothache, and Kurt walked straight out of the 
carriage into a snowdrift and has not changed his 
socks. I knew it would never suit me to live in the 
country.' 

Poor Frau Klopps was tired and half frozen, and 
her usual sense and courage deserted her. She sat 
down on the nearest chair, and began to cry and 
wish herself back on her flat, where there was always 
soup for dinner and a tidy kitchen and everything 
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else a housewife desires. Gretchen said her tooth 
was worse, and began to cry too. Wanda ate a 
stick of chocolate and refused to share it with the 
boys, an action they considered provocative and 
. cated accordingly. 

'What the devil shall we do?' said Adrian to 
Cynthia. 

She looked up and down the desolate, uncarpeted 
room, furnished with a long table and twenty hard 
chairs. 

*Take me to the smallest room in the house,' she 
said. 

He looked surprised, but he led the way through 
a chain of big, cheerless rooms to a small, empty, 
octagonal one at the end. It had six windows and 
two superfluous doors, but the sun shone into it, and 
Cynthia saw that it might easily be made comfort- 
able. 

* Now I want you and Marie and those two stolid 
persons,' she said, 'and in ten minutes your family 
will be drying its tears.' 

So Adrian summoned the servants and gave them 
the orders Cynthia put into his mouth. He sent 
one for wood and made her light a roaring fire, and 
the others fetched the basket of food and a certain 
small trunk in which Cynthia knew there was silver 
and linen. 

'But you and I are going to put down a carpet, 
and bring in a table and chairs/ she said, and she 
went back to one of the bigger rooms and got him 
to help her with an old Persian rug that looked 
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small and silly where it lay, but covered the centre 
of the octagonal room very comfortably. ' Now we'll 
have that round-table and some chairs/ said she, 
and they carried those in; and then the basket 
arrived, and turned out a satisfactory one, with 
chickens and sausage, and bread-and-butter and 
little cakes; and the stove burnt merrily, and Marie 
dried her eyes and said she knew where to find 
knives and crockery and glass. 

*And I have filled my cellar,* said Adrian. *I 
shall make Aunt Anna have some champagne.' 

'Just like a man,' said Cynthia, arranging her 
dishes with an eye to effect — ^'just like a man, to 
bring an old lady and four children to a house where 
there is no food and no kitchen-stove, and a cellar 
full of wine ! ' 

' If it comes to that,' said Adrian, ' I should not 
have hurried the old lady and the children here if 
the young ladies had behaved a little better.' 

* This room is warm, and pretty and comfortable 
now,' said Cynthia conceitedly. */ made it so. I'm 
exceedingly hungry. I'll fetch the family, and you 
go and get your wine.' 

* It seems to me,' said Adrian, ' that you like 
issuing orders better than obeying them.' 

But he went for the wine. 



XII 



*I HAVE always been told/ said Frau Klopps, 'and 
in Germany everyone believes, that inside a house 
an English girl is invariably idle and useless/ 

This observation fell from the lady's lips a week 
after the arrival of the family at Eschingen, and was 
a tribute offered with surprise and gp-atitude to 
Cynthia. 

' I have never enjoyed myself so much in my life/ 
said Cynthia, speaking rather breathlessly, because 
she had just carried down a chair from a lumber- 
room. 

' Ugh ! ' said Wanda, huddling close to the stove ; 
' I wonder what you find to enjoy? ' 

Cynthia was too busy to answer, and she would 
perhaps have found it hard to explain why the 
translation from the flat to the house in the forest 
pleased her so well. All her life she had been used 
to the silence and the freshness and the great spaces 
of the country, and when she got back there she felt 
as if she had been let out of a cupboard. She did 
not mind the cold and the bare rooms and the 
makeshift meals. 

93 
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Her good-humour never failed her and her energy 
never flagged, and Frau Klopps said twenty times a 
day that she really did not know what they would 
have done without her. The girl felt more at home 
than anyone else in the big, half-empty house. She 
had an opinion about which of the rooms should be 
used, and which might be rifled of their furniture 
and shut up. Frau Klopps was fully occupied with 
feeding the family under circumstances of g^eat 
novelty and discomfort, and in bringing store-rooms, 
china-closets, and linen-presses to a pitch of order 
and plenty compatible with her self-respect. Adrian 
was out all day. Wanda said the cold gave her 
neuralgia if she moved from the stove. The re- 
arrangement of the rooms was left to Cynthia, and 
every morning, attended by the three children, she 
set forth and took steps to turn the barracks into a 
home. There were twenty rooms on each of the 
three floors, and each room contained some furniture, 
but not enough, and it was difficult to see on what 
plan the things had ever been distributed. Cynthia 
found some fine old Flemish inlay-work stowed away 
in an attic, while Frau Klopps had nothing for her 
clothes at first except a hanging cupboard of var- 
nished deal. Wanda came down one morning with 
an ink-stained frock, and said henceforth she would 
usually be soaked in ink as there was no table in her 
room, and she had to write her diary on her knees. 
The boys had no chairs, and Cynthia and Gretchen 
were provided with one washstand of a suitable size 
for jGretchen's best doll. These little matters were 
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soon set right, and then Cynthia turned her attention 
to the sitting-rooms, and at once came into friendly 
conflict with Frau Klopps. 

'Yes, my child,' she said, looking round the 
drawing-room with a dejected face, 'you have cer- 
tainly done wonders; but if anyone came to see me, 
where would she sit ? ' 

* Why not on a chair? ' said Cynthia rather puzzled, 
for there were a good many chairs in the room. 

But Frau Klopps shook her head, and pointed to 
the only length of wall that was not cut up by doors 
and windows. 

'There we must place a sofa,' she said; 'and in 
front of it we will have a table with a few choice 
books and my stereoscope and photographic album, 
and under the table we will put a small carpet. 
Then, when I have company, I shall invite the 
oldest and most honourable lady present to sit there 
with me and converse. It would never do to offer 
her a chair a young girl might occupy the moment 
after. She would consider it rude. How many sofas 
are there in the house ? ' 

'Dozens, and no carpets, or dressing-tables, or 
small, low tables. Someone must have collected 
sofas, I think . . . and those hideous oval-tables with 
claw legs.' 

' Every sitting-room and every bedroom we use 
must have a sofa with an oval-table in front of it. 
None of us would feel at home without them.' 

'But, then, all the rooms will look alike,' objected 
Cynthia. 
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* That is so agreeable/ said Frau Klopps. ' I like 
to feel that I have exactly what my neighbours have 
and expect to see. On each table we will put first a 
tapestry-cloth and then a small lace one, and I have 
two superb cushions for the drawing-room sofa. 
They are exactly the same size, and they are of brown 
satin, most tastefully embroidered with blue lilies of 
the valley. It is a pity that Adrian is determined to 
use this ugly old furniture here; I would gladly 
have lent him my green-plush suite. It might 
just as well beautify this room as an attic; and, of 
course, we shall only sit in here on high days and 
holidays.' 

Cynthia said that if she had her way the pretty 
octagonal room should be arranged as a private 
parlour for Frau Klopps, and that the green-plush 
suite might adorn it; but Frau Klopps did not take 
to the notion. She said that, though she was getting 
old and liked a little peace sometimes, she must get 
it as she could in the family sitting-room, and that 
the eye of the housewife must be always open and 
her brain and hands busy. Cynthia said that the 
children's lessons did not occupy the whole day, and 
that she herself meant to render most valuable 
assistance to Frau Klopps; and that the green-plush 
sofa would look very well against the wall of the 
octagonaj room, and that it would be a warm, quiet 
comer for an after-dinner nap. 

Adrian came up to them as the discussion was in 
full swing, and at first he listened silently, pleased 
perhaps by Cynthia's coaxing way and by her tender. 
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shrewd appreciation of the homely old woman who 
had done so much for his kin. 

' It is a famous plan/ he said ; and while Frau 
Klopps still wavered he walked with Cynthia into 
the octagonal room, and she explained her ideas for 
its arrangement. 

At first she did not observe his absent manner, but 
in time she found out that, though his eyes followed 
her intently, he only half heard what she said. 

'Then you would put the sofa there?' she asked; 
and she pointed to a space she had just told him 
would take an old Flemish bureau. 

'Yes,' he said, rousing a little. 'Why do you 
laugh? Do you think I care where you put sofas 
and bureaux? This is the prettiest room in the 
house . . / 

' It is/ said Cynthia, looking out of the window at 
the forest. 

'Ah, wait till the spring comes I Wait till the 
fruit-trees blossom and the world is green again! 
That is what I was thinking of; and perhaps of the 
day when I shall bring home a bride, and she will 
take this room for her own.' 

If Cynthia had not been looking out of the 
window, she must have seen that his eyes dwelt on 
her when he spoke of his bride; as it was, his voice 
sounded like a declaration. 

' I hope your bride won't turn out dear old Frau 
Klopps,' she said, staring dreamily at the forest. 

' Would any girl . . . rich or poor . . . consent to 
marry the whole household ? ' he asked. 
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Cynthia turned round, and her dreamy moment had 
passed. He felt baffled by her brilliant smile. 

* You must marry someone rich/ she said. * Don't 
go and pick up a Cinderella.' 

*That is your advice, is it?' he said, and he went 
a little closer to her. Tall as she was, she only 
reached his shoulder, and she stood with her back 
to the window now and looked laughingly up at him. 
* I don't agree with you,' he went on. * Money should 
be in the man's possession and control.' 

' But if you marry a German girl it would be : she 
would be so submissive.' 

* What do you know of German g^rls ? I don't 
believe you have ever spoken to one except Wanda, 
and she is not typical.' 

* May it please you,' said Cynthia, ' I take you for 
a type of the men,' and she dropped him a low curtsey 
and slipped past him and out of the room. 

For a moment he looked uncertainly after her. 
Then he whistled his dog to him and went out of 
doors. 

At dinner-time it was snowing hard, and Cynthia 
yielded for once to family pressure and gave up her 
daily walk. She went to the attics with the children, 
and found their aunt's household gods and brought 
them down to the octagonal room, and she enjoyed 
her afternoon there. The maids brought in a big 
basket piled with logs, and with these the boys kept 
up a roaring fire in the porcelain stove. The wood 
blazed and crackled, and outside the snow fell with- 
out wind or hurry. The hills that encircled the 
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house and the higher ridges peepmg over their 
shoulders were all covered with snow, and the six 
uncurtained windows of the room let in a white 
wintry light. Adrian had sent some farm men to 
bring down the green-plush furniture, and it was as 
ugly as the furniture in a cheap German print, 
and that added just then to its charm and fitness. 
Gretchen looked like one of the gingerbread children 
Hansel brings to life when he has roasted the witch. 
The family portraits with which Cynthia was dis- 
figuring the walls were mostly silhouettes in old- 
fashioned ebony frames. Frau Klopps liked all her 
pictures hung well above her range of vision, and 
she wanted these portraits placed above the Flemish 
bureau that she secretly thought hideous, and meant 
to return to the attic as soon as she could substitute 
her own elegant chiffonier for it without hurting 
Cynthia's feelings. It was an unusually high bureau, 
and C)mthia saw that if she stood on it in her 
stocking-feet she could hang her pictures without 
the help of a ladder. She placed a chair against the 
bureau, got up there, and the boys brought her the 
pictures she wanted and a hammer, and a large bag 
of nails. 

For some time the children watched her, but at 
four o'clock one of the maids came in to say coffee 
was ready, and they ran off, carrying word from 
Cynthia that she would follow soon. But it took 
her longer than she expected to hang all the por- 
traits, and when she had finished twilight had fallen 
on the room. She could see the white landscape 
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outside and she could just see, to her annoyance, 
that Gretchen, with her mania for the prim order of 
things, had taken the chair away and set it in its 
place against a wall. It would have been easy 
enough to jirnip if it had not been for an accident 
the moment before to her bag of nails. In the half 
darkness it had slipped from her hand, and she had 
heard the nails fall like hail all about the polished 
floor. They might have rolled anywhere, and she 
had no shoes on, and if she jimiped she would needs 
arrive with considerable force. There was nothing 
for it but to wait till the children came to fetch her. 
The family sitting-room was so far off that she knew 
it was of no use to shout for them, so she sat down 
on the top of the bureau and hoped they would come 
soon. She was getting chilly and impatient when 
she heard steps and voices outside, and saw two men 
walk past the windows towards the front-door. It 
was too dark to distinguish them, but she knew they 
might see her, because the stove-door was open and 
the burning logs threw a dim glowing light about 
the room; and a little later she heard someone walk- 
ing through the chain of rooms, and then Adrian 
opened the door. 

'Are you sitting there for choice?' he said. *The 
coffee is getting cold/ 

' I'm getting cold,' said Cynthia. * That little goose 
of a Gretchen took the chair away, and I've no shoes 
on, and the floor is strewn with nails.* 
' ' Where are your shoes ? * 

* Somewhere about. Haven't you got a match?' 
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* No. Of course I can fetch one, but the coffee is 
getting cold. Let me help you down.' 

He had come quite close to the bureau, and his 
shoulder touched her arm ; but she hesitated. 

*Are there many nails where you are standing?' 
she asked. 

He gave a little shove with his foot, and she heard 
the nails rattle on the floor. 

* They seem pretty thick,' he said. 
'Can't you see my shoes?' 

* I never could see in the dark.' 

She had nothing more to say just then, and 
whether he took her silence for consent or was im- 
patient of her indecision, he suddenly lifted her from 
the bureau and carried her a step or two away from 
it to the edge of the carpet. 

' Why don't you say " Thank you " ? ' he asked, for 
at first she stood quite still where he had set her down, 
and she did not speak. 

* I believe I can see them,' she said, and she made 
a dart at some indistinguishable objects that proved 
to be her shoes. 

*Let me put them on for you . . . Cinderella,' 
said he. 

But she would not allow that. 

'I have no qualifications for the role,' she said 
provokingly, and she ran on before him, and he only 
overtook her as she went into the sitting-room where 
the family sat at coffee. 
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Cynthia found that it was the Herr Oberforster 
who had arrived with Adrian, and while she drank 
her coffee she wondered how he would get home 
again, for of course the country roads were not 
lighted, and by this time the snow must be lying in 
deep drifts on them. But when everyone got up from 
table Frau Klopps took her aside and said: 

* My child, did you notice the other day on which 
shelf of my linen cupboard I put my great-grand- 
mother's pillow-slips — the ones made of homespun 
linen and trimmed with real Mechlin?* 

'I think I could find them,' said Cynthia, a little 
uncertainly, for what Frau Klopps called a cupboard 
she called the whole side of a room arranged with 
doors and shelves and crammed with linen. 

* I want one for the Herr Oberforster. Adrian has 
asked him to stay here to-night, as the weather is 
bad, and so we must get a room ready. But I must 
go to the kitchen at once, or our supper will be 
spoiled, and that would be a real disaster on such 
an occasion. If I send Bertha to help you, will you 
see that the room is in order? I would ask Wanda, 

1 02 
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but I cannot trust her. She is quitQ capable of giving 
a guest everyday towels. Be sure and get out those 
very fine embroidered ones. The Herr Oberforster 
must not think we cannot use our needles/ 

* Very well/ said Cynthia. * I'm glad I got a spare- 
room ready.' 

* Is it quite ready ? ' said Frau Klopps anxiously. 
' Is there a sofa with a table in front of it ? ' 

' Not yet. Can't he do without a sofa for one 
night?' 

* I'm afraid not. The room might make a miser- 
able impression on him, and then he might feel that 
he would rather not marry into the family.' 

' In that case we will certainly carry one in/ said 
Cynthia. 'And I wish you'd let me go to your 
china-closet and see if I can find a full-sized jug and 
basin. The basin in the spare-room at present would 
be small for a child.' 

* The Herr Oberforster will only stay for one 
night/ said Frau Klopps, trotting off towards the 
kitchen, her key-basket in her hand. ' It is very 
cold . . . whatever water you give him will be a block 
of ice in the morning. I don't suppose he will mind 
at all what size it is.' 

So Cynthia lit a candle and found the towels and 
the pillow-slips, and with the chambermaid's help 
made ready the guest-chamber. She had a fire 
lighted there, and then she went down to the 
octagonal room, where she was surprised to find 
Adrian and the children. The children were setting 
up two armies of tin soldiers on the floor, and told 
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Cynthia at once that they were going to have the 
war with France, and that Gretchen and she must be 
French. 

* I can't/ said Cynthia. ' I've come to pick up 
some nails, and then I'm going to the kitchen to see 
if your aunt wants me.' 

* I'm sure she won't,' said Kurt ; * she always says 
you're of no use in the kitchen.' 

* We have picked up the nails,' said Waldemar. 

' Adrian made us pick them up,' said Gretchen. * I 
found most.' 

Cynthia had just stooped down to kiss Kurt, for 
the child looked like an angel; besides, she knew it 
would annoy him. But he turned so suddenly to 
rebuke Gretchen that his head hit Cynthia violently 
on the chin, and she could not repress a slight cry of 
pain. 

* How did it happen ? ' said Adrian, coming their 
way from the further side of the room. 

* It was an accident/ said Cynthia, holding her 
chin. 

* Cynthia was trying to kiss Kurt and he moved 
his head,' said Gretchen. 

* You should kiss people of your own size,' said 
Waldemar, * then they would see you coming/ 

* You should not kiss people at all unless they ask 
you,' said Kurt severely. * I'm sorry I hurt you, but 
Waldemar and I have told you that we would rather 
not be kissed. Gretchen may like it, but we don't.' 

' You horrid little boys ! ' said Cynthia, whose chin 
was smarting. ' Some day you'll bt grown up 
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German men and wear pot-hats with frock-coats and 
kiss each other ... at railway stations/ 

Cynthia delivered this attack as she sped through 
the door into the adjoining rooms pursued by the 
boys. She had a good start of them, however, and 
reached the drawing-room, which was pitch-dark, 
and waited there a little aside while she heard them 
grope their way across it. As they did not find her 
they went back, and she heard them settle down to 
their game with Gretchen; then she heard the door 
of their room shut, and Adrian's step come slowly in 
her direction. She made no sound as he came by, 
but he struck a match and, of course, discovered her. 
He lit two candles on the table in front of the sofa 
and signed to her to sit down. 
* I want to speak to you,' he said. 
Cynthia sat down at his invitation, but her air be- 
came slightly forbidding. 

*He is going to propose,' she thought to herself, 
'and I shall have to refuse him and then go home; 
and I don't want to go home. It is more amusing 
here than all by myself at Godleigh, and I like this 
man better than most; but I don't mean to marry 

him How tiresome men are! Nothing would 

induce me to marry him. He would expect one to 
knock under every time . . . besides, he is a foreigner. 
I can't refuse Englishmen by the dozen and then 
take up with a foreigner. I wonder if he is going to 
propose ... he looks very solemn . . . and why 
doesn't he begin ? ' 
' What do you think of the Oberforster ? ' said Herr 
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von Reinmar suddenly; and the subject was so un- 
expected that Cynthia jumped. 

' I have thought more of his dogs than of him/ 
she replied. ' If that Schipperke was shown at Kruft's 
Show . . . ' 

* He wishes to marry Wanda.' 

* Has he told you so ? ' 

* He asked my consent this afternoon.' 

* What did you say ? ' 

* I said " Yes." Do you suppose he would be 
sitting in there with Wanda if I disapproved of the 
marriage ? ' 

' But has he proposed to Wanda? ' 

* Not yet. He may do so this evening, or he may 
think it wiser to wait a little.' 

* How stirring and romantic ! ' said Cynthia. 

Herr von Reinmar certainly heard what she said, 
for his glance reproved her, and then, as if against 
his will, he smiled. But some moments passed and 
he did not speak, and it was bitterly cold in the 
room, so at last Cynthia got up. 

* Don't go,' he said directly ; ' I have not said 
what I want to say because it is difficult to begin. 
To-day I have told a man of honour that there is no 
obstacle to his marriage with my stepsister. You 
are in Wanda's confidence — would you say the 
same?' 

* Am I in Wanda's confidence? ' said Cynthia slowly. 
* I am not sure of that.' 

' She took you with her to the Goethe Platz. Whom 
did she meet there ? ' 
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'I don't know that she met anyone/ said Cynthia, 
speaking the truth, and painfully conscious that it 
sounded like a lie. 

'You must know more than I do. Why did she 
haunt the colonnades? Where had she been on the 
last day of the year? Why did she steal out at 
night?' 

'Ask her/ 

*I ask you. You don't tell lies.' 

'I don't tell lies, and I don't tell tales/ said 
Cynthia, in a hurry. 

'Have you neither sense nor sympathy?' he cried. 
' How can I look after my sister if I am kept in the 
dark?' 

' Wanda said to me on the very day of my arrival 
that there were two men she would marry. One 
was Michaelis, and the other, she said, worshipped 
the ground she trod on. She didn't tell me his 
name. Then I once found her at work on a letter- 
case she has not given to any of you. That is all I 
know beyond what you know.' 

' Can the other man have been the Oberforster? ' 

* She said he hadn't a penny.' 

' You have never asked about the letter-case? ' 

Cynthia shook her head. 

' I cannot believe in Wanda,' said Herr von 
Reinmar. 

' You're too hard on her. She will improve. Girls 
of her age are often silly and sentimental even in 
England, where we don't let them sleep in cup- 
boards/ 
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' Do you think lightly of clandestine love affairs in 
England, then?' 

* I have no information on the subject/ said 
Cynthia. 

' You mean you have no experience. Your eyes 
proclaim that to the world. You could not pretend 
to be anything but what you really are.' 

Cynthia laughed a little, and edged off towards 
a warmer room. Her manner sometimes baffled 
Adrian, for it held him aloof, and even appeared to 
weigh him indecisively. From the material point of 
view he supposed that he had everything to offer; 
yet it might have been the other way about, he 
thought, she showed so little eagerness. Her un- 
worldly spirit pleased him, and her illusive way 
lured him on; but he felt checked, too, and hardly 
knew how or why. However, he was a man who 
knew how to wait for what he wanted. 

When he got back to the octagonal room Cynthia 
was on her knees shooting peas from a toy cannon at 
the army manipulated by the boys. She was as 
intent on victory as they were, and her eagerness 
had infected Gretchen, who like her sister, usually 
played games without enjo)mient or conviction. 
Adrian watched them for a moment and then sat 
down to his letters, but he was soon interrupted by 
Wanda, who came in hastily and spoke with visible 
excitement. 

' The Herr Oberforster wishes to see you,' she said. 
Her brother looked at her inquiringly, but she 
avoided his glance and until he had left the room 
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she did not speak again. Then she went up to 
Cynthia and said : 

* I want to tell you something. Can't you leave 
those detestable children and give me five minutes of 
your time for once ? ' 

Cynthia got up and followed Wanda to the 
drawing-room, where ten minutes earlier she had 
talked to Adrian. She lit the candles again, and 
shivered with cold, and waited for Wanda to 
begin. The girl looked bright-eyed and pale, but 
Cynthia could not make out whether she was sad 
or glad. However, she had not to wait long for 
enlightenment. 

' I am the most miserable girl in Germany,' said 
Wanda. 

* I thought perhaps you had some news for me.' 
' I have. I am going to be married.' 

When Wanda had made this announcement she 
gave utterance to such a deep sigh that it sounded 
like a groan. 

'Shall I wish you joy or shall I groan too?' said 
Cynthia. * I want to do whichever pleases you 
best' 

' I knew you would be cold and heartless. It is 
your national character. Unfortunately for me, I 
have a heart, and if I didn't speak it would break.' 

' Haven't you just given your heart away ? ' 

* I have promised my hand,' said Wanda gloomily ; 
* I couldn't help that.' 

'Why not?' 

'Because Adrian had promised it without con- 
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suiting me. How do you suppose the man pro- 
posed ? ' 

' I have no idea/ 

'We had been sitting there long enough to take 
root. I had shown him photographs and talked to 
him about Goethe and Wagner, and the real and the 
ideal, and everything else, and at last I told him I 
meant to go to England and earn my own living. 
Then he took his cigar out of his mouth and said: 
" That's all nonsense ; you must marry and make an 
honest man happy." I told him it was my firm 
intention never to marry, and that I did not say so, 
as other girls did, without meaning it. Then he 
said : " I want to marry you myself, and your 
brother has g^ven his consent," and all the while he 
had his cigar in his hand and some of the ash fell on 
the table-cloth. " My brother may give away my 
hand," I answered, "but he cannot give my heart. 
That is in the grave." ' 

*Is it?' said Cynthia, sitting up. 

' You look as startled as he did,' continued Wanda. 
* Of course, it is a figure of speech. I meant that I 
was dead to love. So I am. But I may as well 
get married — in fact, I have no choice. Adrian has 
made the match, and he would never let me dis- 
solve it.' 

* Nonsense, Wanda ! ' said Cynthia. * If you dis- 
like the Oberforster and would rather not marry him, 
you ought to tell your brother so.' 

'In England you make and break matrimonial 
engagements with a levity that shocks us/ said 
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Wanda. ' In Germany the given word is irrevocable. 
I am bound to Johann with chains of iron.' 

' Chains of iron are not forged in five minutes.' 

'I shall have to live in the country. I hate the 
country. In a town I can always make myself 
happy.' 

' I shall ask your brother to come and talk to you/ 
said Cynthia. 

*Wait/ said Wanda. 'What do you think of 
Johann ? ' 

* I have seen nothing of him. I like what I have 
seen. He seems sensible and good-humoured; he is 
fairly well off, I suppose; and he is your brother's 
friend.' 

' When your heart is broken, it really matters very 
little what you do with the pieces,' said Wanda. 
*The Oberforster may as well have them as anyone 
else.' 

The two men came into the room before Cynthia 
could reply, and Herr von Reinmar kissed his step- 
sister and congratulated her. 

' We must tell Aunt Anna/ he said. * She will be 
delighted.* 

' She won't,' said Wanda. * She has always said 
she would shed tears at my betrothal, because she 
would feel so sorry for the man.' 

' In Heaven's name, why? ' said the Oberforster. 

' I am a very bad housekeeper,' said Wanda. 

The Oberforster looked a little anxious, but he sat 
down beside his bride, and took her small hand in 
his big one. 
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' Housekeeping can be learned/ he said. ' A wife 
who lives to please her husband ' 

* I shall always live to please myself ! ' interrupted 
Wanda, 

* Very well/ said her lover, ' and, of course, I shall 
live to please you. So if you are not happy, you 
ought to be/ 

* I hate unselfish people ! ' said Wanda. ' They 
are always so conceited and cheerful. I am never 
cheerful, I warn you. At breakfast, especially if it 
is early, I am often in tears.' 

'Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass,' begtm the 
Oberf orster, thinking to please his bride ; but Wanda 
stopped her ears. 

'Goethe is my passion,' she cried, 'and just on 
that account nothing enrages me more than a 
hackneyed quotation. You should quote from what 
you read with pleasure and understanding . . . 
" Der Kladderadatsch " and " Fliegende Blatter." ' 

' Wanda ! ' said her brother wamingly ; but her 
lover only laughed, and asked whether there was 
time for a fresh cigar before supper. 
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Frau Klopps did not shed tears over tHe news of 
Wanda's engagement. She laughed and threw up 
her hands, and said : ' Poor man 1 ' But she con- 
gratulated the Oberforster when she saw him, and 
observed that summer was a long way off, and that 
if Wanda chose she might grow more proficient 
every day in those arts on which domestic bliss 
depends. 

' I am not the worst housekeeper in the world,* 
she added ; ' but you may pipe all day to a deaf man, 
and he won't learn the tune. Perhaps you can 
persuade Wanda that the mistress of a house has 
something to do and understand.' 

'The best housekeeper I know is my cousin's 
widow, Frau Hertha von Erlenbach,' said the Ober- 
forster, who was an excellent creature, but a little 
wanting in tact sometimes. 'When you have seen 
the Villa Sonnenfried, you have seen a triumph of 
elegance and good management. Hertha is a rich 
woman, but she often tells me she spends less on 
food and clothing than many a poor man's wife.' 

' Is she a young woman ? ' inquired Frau Klopps. 

"3 
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' Young and most accomplished. I have yet to 
hear of the thing Hertha cannot do ... if she 
chooses. But she is very strict in her opinions and 
in the government of her household. I always feel 
myself when I am in her presence that I must mind 
my p's and q's. She was an only child, and her 
father was a wine merchant and left a large fortune. 
My poor cousin was really unlucky. He died six 
months after the Villa Sonnenfried was built and 
furnished.' 

'Where is the Villa Sonnenfried?' asked Frau 
Klopps. 

*Just outside St. Georgen/ said the Oberforster. 
' For the country you are near neighbours.' 

They really were, and the very next day Adrian 
took Wanda in a sledge to call there, for in Germany 
it is the new-comers who take the first step. But 
Frau von Erlenbach was away, and the brother and 
sister brought back nothing but a description of a 
new glistening white villa surrounded by a treeless 
garden. 

'Hertha has gone to Bertholdsruhe,' said the 
Oberforster next time he came. * She has written to 
congratulate me on my betrothal, and she wishes me 
to say she can hardly wait for the hour in which 
she will make the acquaintance of my sweet young 
bride.' 

In spite of the warmth of her sentiments, it did 
not seem, however, as if Frau von Erlenbach was 
really in any hurry to return to the country, for the 
snow had melted from the roads and March was 
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going out like a Iamb before she returned to Sonnen- 
fried. Meanwhile, Wanda's engagement had been 
announced to friends and acquaintances by the 
simple device of printed cards; but the elaborate 
festivities that usually celebrate a betrothal in 
Germany were omitted, because no one lived near 
enough to accept invitations or to issue them. The 
Oberforster rode over as often as he could, and one 
day he said he had a piece of news. 

'Hertha has returned to Sonnenfried,' he an- 
nounced. * She will doubtless pay you a visit very 
shortly.' 

Wanda perceived that the Oberforster was anxious 
for her to make a favourable impression on his 
cousin, and so she took pains to show him that she 
did not care what the incomparable Hertha thought 
of her. A girl of Wanda's temper was sure to affect 
this indifference, whatever her real feelings were; 
but her attitude received some support from the rest 
of the family, who were friendly, good-humoured 
people. There is a species of praise that unfor- 
tunately paves the way for dislike, and in extolling 
his cousin's widow to the skies the Oberforster seemed 
to describe a self-satisfied woman. They were curious 
to see the paragon, but they did not much expect to 
care for her. 

Cynthia had found from the beginning that no one 
took any interest in the garden, or had any idea of 
setting it in order. Adrian was busy with his land, 
and his womenfolk, who had always lived in cities, 
thought flowers and fruit and vegetables must needs 
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come from the market. But when the ground began 
to break Cynthia could not keep her hands off the 
wilderness, and Adrian sent a couple of men to work 
under her orders ; and she took Frau Klopps up and 
down the winding paths and showed her where neat 
rows of vegetables would soon be springing, and 
where she wanted flower-beds, and where rose-bushes 
would prosper. But Frau Klopps said she liked 
roses and vegetables inside the house, and she would 
leave Cynthia to grow them where and how she 
pleased. So the girl had the garden to herself, and 
Adrian gave her a little money for seeds and plants, 
and she sent here and there for all she wanted, and 
hoped he knew nothing of what such stuff really 
costs. As the spring came on she was always 
gabbing amongst her borders, and the boys were 
delighted to help her, but Wanda and Gretchen said 
it made their hands and frocks dirty. It was a large, 
straggling garden, that lost itself in the forest. There 
were fine trees in it, and riotous, neglected shrubs 
and patches of coarse grass, and an old yew-hedge 
ran half-way across it at some distance from the 
house. On the further side of the hedge there was a 
seat, and a sundial, and a tangle of briars that had 
once perhaps been a rose-garden. Cynthia thought 
that when all the briars had been stubbed up and her 
fine new rose-bushes were blooming, it would be 
pleasant to sit here and stare at the forest on a 
summer afternoon. 

Summer was still a little way off, however, when 
one day after dinner, while she was planting prim- 
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roses, she heard the flutter of wings above her, and 
saw that the storks had come back to the big nests 
on the roof of the house. For weeks the children 
had been watching for them, and without waiting to 
put down her trowel, she rushed up to the house and 
almost came into collision with a lady just arriving 
on her bicycle. 

In Cynthia's eyes the lady looked unmistakably 
German; but she also looked unmistaftably smart 
according to German ideas. She wore high brown 
boots, and a heavily-braided cloth coat and skirt, and 
a felt-hat trimmed with pltmies of cock's feathers. 
She had fine eyes, and a large mouth and teeth, 
and a somewhat clumsy figure. Her movements 
were quick and decisive, and when she spoke her 
accent was of the North — ^hard and clear and irre- 
proachable. She looked at Cynthia, at her garden- 
ing apron, at her brilliant face, at her earth-stained 
hands. 

' I am sure you are Fraulein Wanda von Reinmar,' 
she said, with a smile. 

' No, I am not,' said Cynthia ; * but this is 
Eschingen, and the Reinmars live here/ 

The lady's manner underwent a swift change. 

*Be good enough to hold my bicycle,' she said, 
' while I ring the bell.' 

Cynthia looked at her grubby hands and at the 
brand-new handle-bar. 

' I'll ring the bell while you hold the bicycle,' she 
said. ' One of the servants will be here directly, and 
she will have clean hands; at least, I hope she will. 
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The soil is rather damp and sticky to-day, and I 
never can garden in gloves.' 

* I suppose you are the English Mamsell ? ' said 
the lady, who did not look pleased. 

' I suppose I am,' said Cynthia. 

* And Frau Klopps finds employment for you in the 
garden as well as in the house ? ' 

' Yes,' said Cynthia in the voice of one making a 
cheerful discovery; and then Bertha appeared, and 
Cynthia told her where to put the bicycle, and where 
to take the lady, and where to find Wanda, and she 
herself ran off to the kitchen to Frau Klopps. 

* Frau von Erlenbach is here,' she cried. * Come 
upstairs directly and put on a better frock. You 
can't go in such an object as that. I'll help you, 
and then I'll ^end in coffee. I've seen all I want to 
of her.' 

* Is she very elegant ? ' 

'Redfem couldn't make her elegant with a figure 
like a wadded diagram. Tell me, Frau Klopps, 
what's a Mamsell? Am I one?' 

' Certainly not, my child. A Mamsell is a young 
person who helps the mistress of the house in her 
manifold and arduous duties. She has her meals 
with the family, but she does not take the position 
you take here. Your sole duty, as you know, is to 
instruct the children. You are Erzieherin.' 

' I've just told Frau von Erlenbach I was a Mam- 
sell,' said Cynthia. 

' Then you must certainly come in to coffee,' said 
Frau Klopps. * Meanwhile, I shall explain to Frau 
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von Erlenbach that you understand Latin and can 
neither cook nor darn, and that we are all most 
deeply attached to you. Perhaps, if you caught the 
boys, you could make them wash their hands and 
get out clean handkerchiefs. I happen to know that 
Kurt was carrying earthworms in his a little while 
ago to feed the ducks in the poultry-yard. I shall be 
glad when Adrian engages a tutor for those boys. 
They are beyond female control.' 

Cynthia hunted up the children and overhauled 
them, and then she went downstairs and got out the 
best china and a silver coffee-pot and various cakes, 
and when at last she went into the octagonal room 
where the coffee was to be served to-day Frau von 
Erlenbach had been there nearly an hour. Directly 
Cynthia went in Frau Klopps introduced her as 
Miss Blount. 

'How old IS your little sister?' said Frau von 
Erlenbach to Wanda, after she had acknowledged 
the introduction with a frigid bow. ' My Paulchen 
is eight. You must send Fraulein over to Sonnen- 
fried sometimes with your sister. My Mamsell 
cannot speak a word of English, but as Fraulein 
speaks German that does not matter.' 

' Miss Blount understands Latin,' said Frau 
Klopps. ' I am afraid she might not find the con- 
versation of your Mamsell very interesting.' 

' I dare say my Mamsell can talk about the weather 
and the Royal Family,' said Frau von Erlenbach. 
* You can always entertain anyone from England with 
those subjects.' 
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' But Cynthia has been here for months/ said 
Wanda. * She knows that in Germany we always 
talk about food/ 

Frau von Erlenbach sat bolt upright, with her 
hands in her muff, and she mostly addressed herself 
to Wanda ; but this remark she brushed aside. 

' I got all my household linen from Gebriider Levy, 
in Bertholdsruhe,' she began. * I advise you strongly 
to go there too.' 

* I go to Zipp, in Fichtenstadt,' said Frau Klopps. 
* He is also very good.* 

* None of the Fichtenstadt shops are to be com- 
pared with those I recommend in Bertholdsruhe/ 
said Frau von Erlenbach. 

* I should have thought one little German town 
was much like another as regards shops/ said 
Cynthia. 

Frau von Erlenbach stroked her muff and looked 
severe, but she did not say anything just then 
because coffee arrived, and then the children, and 
lastly Adrian. 

After the necessary civilities and introductions, 
everyone gathered round the table, and the guest 
sat next to the master of the house and behaved 
most cordially to him. When she got up to go she 
begged him to bring Wanda to see her again, and 
asked whether his sister and he had bicycles, and 
gave them a great deal of good advice when she 
heard that they had not. 

*You should take our sweet Wanda to Bertholds- 
ruhe for a week, and let her have lessons from 
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Johann Blech. He taught me, and his method is 
the best. When you buy your machine be sure 
and get a Wildschwein. It is far superior to any 
other. Don't be deluded into buying an English 
make. They are dearer than the German ones and 
not as good. Get your dress from Kapp and Elster, 
my sweet Wanda, and have it made exactly like 
mine — ^twelve inches from the ground. A long skirt 
is highly dangerous.' 

Adrian listened to these directions with an im- 
passive face. Wanda turned to Cynthia. 

' You cycle, don't you ? ' she said. 

' Yes,' said Cynthia. * I've written home for my 
machine.' 

* I hear that in England the cooks and housemaids 
ride,' said Frau von Erlenbach. ' Is it true ? ' 

'Quite true,' said Cynthia. *Why shouldn't 
they?' 

'We have not come to that yet here. My Mam- 
sell was most anxious to learn, but I would not allow 
it I should consider it most unbecoming. I'm 
afraid you don't agree with me, Herr von Reinmar? ' 

*I can't say one way or the other, as I've never 
seen your Mamsell,' said Adrian. ' Is she elderly 
and stout ? ' 

Frau von Erlenbach did not enlighten him. She 
looked rather scandalized, and addressed herself to 
Wanda again, as, accompanied by the whole family, 
she moved towards the front door. Waldemar 
brought forward the lady's bicycle, and Cynthia, 
who possessed a variety and rode well, looked at it. 
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It was enamelled green and picked out with gold, 
and, in her opinion, was both showy and gimcrack. 

'Is your bicycle as elegant as that?* said Wanda 
to her. 

'The one that is coming is enamelled black,* said 
Cynthia. 

* It is very dangerous to ride a cheap bicycle,' 
said Frau von Erlenbach, * and it requires skill and 
courage to ride our hilly roads. Most women are 
safer on their feet, because in an emergency they lose 
their nerve. My sweet Wanda, I shall tell my cousin 
to insist on your having lessons from Johann Blech. 
Your neck is too precious to risk.' 

Frau Klopps, who was near the door, watched her 
niece's new friend scramble on to her saddle and 
wobble away. Then she shrugged her shoulders, 
gave Cynthia a little pat on her arm, and returned 
to her coffee. 

' I don't like that woman,' said Waldemar. 
'When I gave her the bicycle she trod on my toe, 
and instead of apologizing, she said, "Why don't 
you take care, little boy?" as if it was I who had 
been clumsy ! ' 

' She is a beast ! ' said Kurt succinctly. ' I hope 
the storks will eat her! She has a mouth like a 
frog!' 

* Silence, children ! ' said Adrian. 

'Will you take me to Bertholdsruhe for a week 
and buy me a bicycle and costume, and let me have 
lessons from Johann Blech?' said Wanda to her 
stepbrother. 
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' Not at present/ said he, and then he went about 
his business. 

' I knew how it would be ! ' wailed Wanda. * I 
told Frau von Erlenbach I could never have any- 
thing I wanted, and she would hardly believe me. 
She said my brother ought to consider it a pleasure 
and a privilege to fulfil my wishes until I had an 
adoring husband to do so.' 

' ril teach you to ride on my bicycle,* said 
Cynthia. 

' But you are not Johann Blech, and I have no 
skirt, and if your bicycle is a cheap, dangerous 
one ' 

' Don't be a goose, Wanda ! ' said Cynthia heart- 
lessly. 



XV 



Although Wanda had declared that her engage- 
ment made her the most miserable girl in Germany, 
she derived considerable enjoyment from certain of 
its consequences. The Oberforster spent every 
Sunday in the society of his future bride, and he 
always brought her flowers, and sometimes a book 
or a song. They usually sat down to the piano, but 
their musical essays were apt to end in a squabble. 
The gentleman had a correct ear, and the lady had 
no ear, but a good deal of opinion. She said his 
renderings were dull and spiritless, and he stopped 
short in his accompaniment, and cried : * Um Gottes 
willen, Schatz ! ' just when she was singing with great 
pathos but half a tone flat. Sometimes she read 
poetry to him, and then his attention wandered, and 
one Sunday afternoon she ran into Cynthia with 
tears in her eyes and the * Buch der Lieder ' in her 
hands, and said her brother was making her marry 
a man without a soul. She had been interrupted in 
the midst of a romantic ballad by a snore. 

' It is uncomfortably hot in the salon to-day/ said 
Cynthia. * I told you not to have the stove lighted, 
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and think of the dinner we have eaten. I feel sleepy 
myself. Why do you bother a man with poetry if 
he doesn't care for it? ' 

'What can we do?' said Wanda; 'Johann has no 
conversation. He sits and smokes and stares at me 
until Adrian comes in, and then he is ready to talk 
by the hour about seedling conifers; and he gets 
quite excited and hammers on the table, and says 
Adrian's nursery is in the wrong place, and Adrian 
says it is in the right one. I believe Johann only 
got engaged so that he could come here every week 
and quarrel with Adrian about seedling conifers.' 

*But you look much better and happier since you 
have been engaged,' said Cynthia. 

* Of course, Johann is very kind, and he has a nice 
house, and he doesn't hate me as everyone else does. 
But he has no poetry in him. I am sure when I sit 
opposite him every day I shall yawn. There is 
nothing stormy about Johann, except when he talks 
about conifers. I should like to marry a man like 
a whirlwind.' 

* Perhaps when you are married you will find that 
conifers are not the only things your husband can 
storm about,' said Cynthia consolingly. * Frau Klopps 
says there will be scenes about the dinner, unless you 
pay more attention to her precepts than you have 
hitherto done.' 

* I wish Johann was more like Adrian. I told him 
so to-day, but he only laughed. Of course, he ought 
to have been furious. Johann is a man who never 
plays up to you. When he talks to Adrian he shouts 
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and hammers on the table, and Adrian remains quite 
calm ; but it is Adrian who has a will of iron. If he 
were not my brother I should fall in love with him, 
I believe. I think he will be rather thrown away on 
Frau von Erlenbach. Now that I am going to be 
married myself, I have no objection to his marriage; 
but his wife ought to have dove's eyes and worship 
him. Hertha will always regard her husband as the 
setting and herself as the gem.' 

* Why should you couple your brother's name with 
Frau von Erlenbach's ? ' said Cynthia. *They do 
not meet often.' 

* In future they will meet constantly, and Adrian 
is a man any woman would marry. There are some 
men like that. As a rule they don't know it, and 
very often they don't care for women — in fact, that 
indifference is their great attraction. But I am 
afraid Adrian's hour has come.' 

* It takes two to make a marriage,' said Cynthia. 
*Yes,' said Wanda, *an undetermined man and a 

determined woman. The characters are there. Of 
course, when Adrian was scrimmaging with blacks 
in the Matabele War, he proved that he had brains 
and courage ; but most men would rather fight blacks 
than a woman. Nature has left men singularly 
defenceless in some respects, but I suppose wheii she 
made them she never thought that they would be 
foolish enough to forego the use of clubs. Hertha 
will find that she can twist Adrian round her little 
finger. You see how Johann believes in her.' 
*Do you believe in her?' asked Cynthia. 
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'I think she is the kind of beast who is mistaken 
by quite half the world for an angel ! ' said Wanda. 

'The beasts that everyone recognises are com- 
paratively harmless/ said Cynthia gloomily. 

'We are all going to dine at the Forsterhaus 
next Sunday/ said Wanda. *Johann has just been 
arranging it. Adrian will ride, and we shall get a 
carriage from St. Georgen.' 

Til stay at home/ said Cynthia. *I shan't be 
wanted.' 

'You would give dreadful offence if you did. 
Johann specially included you in his invitation. He 
admires you so much that, if I cared at all for him 
I should be jealous. He says you wear such beauti- 
ful shoes, and that your hair is always tidy.' 

Cynthia, who had perhaps expected different points 
in her appearance to be picked out for praise, 
laughed and said that if she went to the Forsterhaus, 
she would ride there on her bicycle, and that her 
shoes would then be dusty, and could not excite 
either jealousy or admiration. 

Two bicycles had arrived from England, and 
Cynthia had done her best to teach the family to 
ride. The boys had learned at once, but the girls 
said it was a disagreeable form of exercise. Perhaps 
it was for them, because the moment their supporters 
let go they ttmibled off. 

When Sunday came stmimer had come, too. In 
the pleasant forest country of Southern Germany it 
comes some fine May morning, and it comes arrayed 
in glory. In the garden the lilacs and laburnums 
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were in flower, and the oaks and beeches were rosy, 
and the cuckoos were calling. Cynthia dressed 
with her windows open, and went down looking as 
radiant as the day. But her face fell a little when 
Adrian refused to let Waldemar ride the second 
bicycle. 

* It is fifteen miles each way, and there are some 
steep hills,' he said. 'You bad all better go in the 
carriage.' 

* I don't mind thirty miles and a few hills,* 
said Cynthia. * Perhaps it would be too much for 
Waldemar.' 

* I should think nothing of it,' said Waldemar ; 
*but neither Kurt nor I would like to be seen on a 
lady's bicycle. I am sorry one of us cannot escort 
you, Cynthia. I know you wanted to ride.' 

* I am going to ride,' said Cynthia. * It will make 
more room in the carriage.' 

* Adrian will not allow you to ride alone,' said 
Kurt. * He said so just before you came down.' 

*When / tell tales you pinch me,' observed 
Gretchen, and, of course, Kurt pinched her then and 
there and she screamed, though she owned after- 
wards that he had not hurt her. 

When order was restored Cynthia turned to the 
master of the house, and spoke to him in English. 

'You place me in an embarrassing position,' she 
said. * I can't set you at defiance in the presence of 
your family.' 

* Of course you are not to set me at defiance,' said 
he. 
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' I am anxious not to, but I am even more anxious 
to ride.' 

' You don't know the way/ 

' I hav^ a map . . . atid there are sign-posts.' 

* There are tramps too.' 

* I can keep within hail of the carriage.' 

'If you will promise to do that/ said Herr von 
Reinman 

Cynthia's smile promised nothing, and after break- 
fast he went to the harness-room, where the bicycles 
were kept, and watched her pay those little attentions 
to her machine that it is wise to pay before a long 
ride. 

* I don't want you to break youf neck,' he said. 
'Will you promise to walk down the zig-zag road 
near the top of the DrachenbUrg? ' 

' If I think it steep when I get to it.' 

* You may take my word for it that it is steep, and 
what is worse, in bad repair. The timber traffic cuts 
up the road, and after the rains there are deep ruts. 
You really must promise not to attempt it.' 

He put one hand on the saddle of her bicycle and 
waited rather patiently for the guarantee he required. 

* I believe you would wait there all day,' she cried. 
'Give me my bicycle and let me go. If I must 
promise, I must, but I wish you would remember 
I am not one of your family.' 

'I reckon you as one of the family at present,' he 
said, and he wheeled the bicycle towards the gate 
for her and set it in the right direction. 'Are you 
going to ride dressed all in white like a bride?' he 
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asked, for she wore a white drill skirt and a thin 
white blouse. 

'Is there any rule against it in the family?' said 
Cynthia, and before he could answer she sprang on 
her machine and skimmed away. 

' Wait for the carriage/ he called after her. 

* Yes, I will,' she called back, but her face was full 
of mischief as she half turned to speak, and in another 
minute she was out of hearing and almost out of 
sight. 

Cynthia did not mean to arrive at the Forsterhaus 
before the others, but she wanted to ride some miles 
by herself, and she knew that about half-way there 
was a point in the forest where cross-roads met, and 
she had determined to wait there. She reached it 
sooner than she expected, and found to her delight 
that the ground as far as she could see was carpeted 
with lilies of the valley. She gathered an immense 
bunch of them and then sat down with her back 
against a tree and waited, and presently, it was so 
quiet and hot in the forest, she fell asleep. She 
woke with a start to see Adrian coming across the 
lilies towards her. He had tied his horse to a tree 
a little way off. 

'Where is the carriage?' she said, wide awake at 
once. 

* A long way off. Why didn't you wait for it? * 
' I am waiting for it.' 

*I will wait with you then, if you will allow 
me to.' 
*I am not sure that I will allow it. I am not 
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nervous. I have not seen a tramp since I came to 
Ziiringen.' 

' You like Ziiringen ? ' 

' It is a lovely corner of the world/ 

*Will you stay here for life?' said Herr von 
Reinmar, and he spoke so tranquilly that for the 
moment Cynthia attached no significance to his 
question. 

* I can't do that/ she said. * I have duties in my 
own country.' 

* But is your heart in England? * said he. 

* Yes, it is/ said Cynthia. * Isn't yours in 
Germany?' 

* Just at present ... it is/ he said; and then he 
got up rather brusquely, and as he stood there looking 
down on her he added : ' I may go back to Rhodesia 
after all.' 

* But what would become of the family? ' 

'The boys could join me out there later on. I 
could do more for them than I can here. Gretchen 
and her aunt . . . and you . . .' 

* Oh, I ! ' said Cynthia, laughing. * I told you this 
morning I don't belong to the family.' 

'I was afraid you would take that view,' said 
Adrian, and then he looked at his watch. * I may 
as well go on,' he added. 'The carriage will be 
here directly.' 

It seemed to C3mthia that the glory of the day 
went with him. As he rode away she felt desolate, 
she hardly knew why. She looked forward to the 
chill autumn days when he would be over the seas 
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again, and she beyond the ken of these her friends. 
Adrian's question so lightly answered, perhaps only 
half understood, came back disturbingly. Would 
she stay in Ziiringen for life? Dreamily, uncertainly 
and with deep amazement, she saw for the first time 
that her absurd adventure might end so. She got 
up, afraid of her own tlioughts, and wheeled her 
bicycle back to the cross-roads with the idea of 
riding a little way to meet the carriage. But before 
she mounted Adrian appeared again. 

* I met a gang of Italian navvies,' he said. * They 
look a rough lot, so I came back.' 

* I was just going to meet the carriage,' said 
Cynthia. 

* You had better stay here,' said he. So she stood 
leaning against her bicycle, while he mounted guard 
close by. 

'What a poor old thing that horse is!' said 
Cynthia, giving tongue to her thoughts, and then 
wishing at once that she had bitten her tongue 
before saying anything so rude. She had really 
spoken in compassion for the horse and without 
thought of the master. 

'It is what I can afford,' said Adrian good- 
humouredly. *Do you imagine that I am a rich 
man?' 

' Are you a poor one? ' said Cynthia, as if the idea 
pleased her. 

' I am, for what I have to do. The property is 
more expensive and troublesome than I thought it 
would be, and then, of course, I have the children 
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to look after. There will be Wanda's dowry this 
autumn, and the others will be on my hands for a 
long time. I am resolved not to let Aunt Anna bear 
the burden again. She has done her share.' 

* She is a brick,' murmured Cynthia. 

* But you see what that means. For years I shall 
be short of money. I can stand it, but . . .' 

' There is a good deal of money about the world,' 
said Cynthia vaguely. 

* Not in this corner of it' 

* I thought there was even here. Don't you con- 
sider Frau voti Erlenbach rich? ' 

' No doubt,' said Adrian. ' But I was talking of 
my means, and not of other people's. If I wanted 
to marry, Frau von Erlenbach's money would not 
make it any easier for me.' 

'That is an ambiguous remark,' said Cynthia. 
* Her money would make it much easier if . . .' 

'Well?' 

* If you were to marry her.' 

'Would you marry a man for his money or his 
position ? ' 

* No,' said C3aithia. * But then, I am not ambi- 
tious, and, as it happens, I have enough for my 
needs. . . / 

Adrian smiled as if she amused and pleased him. 

* If you have, surely I have,' he said, ' enough for 
myself and the family, and even for Cinderella, too.' 

' There are the navvies,' cried Cynthia, for Adrian's 
voice had sunk to a whisper, and her instinct was 
still to flutter from him. She was not ready yet to 
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say she would spend her life in Zuringen. *They 
look very harmless men/ she went on, * rather like 
the chorus-singers at the opera. And here comes 
the carriage. The children are sure to want to get 
out and gather lilies. I will tell them you are riding 
on, then . . . and we will follow very soon.* 

*I'm afraid I've disappointed him,' she thought, 
as she went to meet the others. ' I can't help it. 
I'm not going to stay in Zuringen unless the great 
god Love himself tells me to, and the little gods of 
Chance and Fancy are always trying to pass them- 
selves off for him. It would be just like him to 
play me such a trick when he knows very well that 
I ought to go home and marry a duke. I've flouted 
the great god so often and so long, I suppose he 
owes me a grudge. . . . Yes, Frau Klopps, Herr 
von Reinmar has gone on, and we are to follow in 
five minutes. ... I knew the children would want 
to gather lilies of the valley. . . / 



XVI 

The children were not easily persuaded to leave the 
lilies, and when at last they were packed into the 
carriage ag^ain C3aithia knew that they would arrive 
late. So she rode on ahead with an apologetic 
message from Frau Klopps, and through miles of 
the silent, scented forest she did not meet a soul. 
Adrian had not waited for the lilies, and was far in 
front of her. Her thoughts were in a commotion. 
She could not contemplate permanent exile from her 
own country, and she felt sure that Herr von 
Reinmar was not the man to hang his hat up in his 
wife's hall. He was generous and autocratic, and 
not much concerned about money. Cynthia thought 
that he would give his days to please his wife, and 
his last penny to support her, and his life to guard 
her; but that his ways would have to be her ways, 
and where he went she would have to go. And she 
began to see, half fearful, half enchanted, that the 
glamour of love was casting its spell on her will as 
well as on her fancy. That Adrian should lord it 
over her was to her own bewilderment an idea that 
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set her heart beating faster. She would hold her 
own in the long-run, she told herself ; yet at the back 
of her mind she knew she could endure an encounter 
with him that ended in defeat for herself, ^ sure sign, 
if she had only understood it, that he held her in the 
hollow of his hand. 

*He ought to marry Frau von Erlenbadi/ she 
said to herself. * Perhaps he would never see how 
insufferable she really is. Johann thinks her the 
pink of perfection. She has money enough. I have 
too much for this absurd country, where eggd are 
four a penny and you pay a skilled labourer three 
shillings a week. Of course, I cannot give up God- 
leigh and England. I must go home and marry Sir 
James Middleton. Alack the day! How dull life 
will seem when I have everything handsome and 
proper about me again! I wish they'd give me 
Kurt. But they won't. There isn't a mercenary 
instinct in the lot of them ! ' 

Cynthia was as far as ever from liking the idea of 
the match she proposed to encourage when she 
arrived at the Forsterhaus and saw the incomparable 
Hertha sitting outside with her host and Adrian. It 
was a roomy house set back from the highroad, and 
surrounded by a good-sized garden, and the garden 
was really a clearing In the great tract of forest 
stretching on every side. The Oberforster came 
forward directly Cynthia appeared and took her 
bicycle, and listened rather anxiously to the message 
from Frau Klopps. 

'I hope they won't be very late,' he said. 'My 
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cousin says she is starving, but that she would 
rather faint with exhaustion than spoil her dinner. 
She is a woman of very strong principles/ 

Cynthia received a frosty bow from the lady in 
question, and a glance of welcome from Adrian. 
Mrs. Hertha, as her cousin usually called her, 
was dressed with great style to-day. She wore a 
blue foulard with flashes of white lightning on it 
as a design. It was elaborately made, and it 
fitted her square-set figure like a glove. There 
was not an ugly curve or a bone that the crea- 
tion did not display. Her smooth flaxen hair was 
brushed severely from her face and neck, and 
gathered in a tight coil on the crown of her head, 
and on about half of this trying coiffure she had 
perched a toque made of white tulle trimmed with 
forget-me-nots. Her sunshade was of black moire, 
and beside her Cynthia saw a box-cloth cape that 
had probably cost a good deal, as it was covered 
with florid scrolls of brown braid. The lady herself 
was certainly well pleased with her appearance, and 
if the Oberforster had been asked he would probably 
have said that Cynthia's plain white skirt and thin 
muslin blouse could not compare with his cousin's 
fashionable turn-out. But Adrian looked first on this 
woman and then on that, and wondered how clothes 
could add to beauty in one instance and exaggerate 
natural defects in the other. 

'You had better take your bicycle to the back of 
the house,' said Frau von Erlenbach, as Cynthia was w 

about to sit down. ' It will be in the way here. You 
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will find my Mamsell there helping old Marie, who 
has her hands full. If you were a German girl, you 
would doubtless offer to make yourself useful. . . . 
There is plenty to do . . . but . . .' 

' My sister will be here directly, and she is a Ger- 
man girl,' said Adrian to Frau von Erlenbach. *If 
you want any help . . / 

' But . . . my best Herr von Reinmar,' said 
Hertha, in a tone of horror, *our sweet Wanda 
comes as our highly honoured guest.* 

Meanwhile the Oberforster was trying to prop the 
bicycle against the veranda rail, and he had twice 
nearly let it fall. 

* You must do it so,' said Cynthia, and she sprang 
to his assistance. Hertha's glance followed her with 
dislike and disapproval. The young woman was 
wholly wanting in the obsequious manner proper to 
her station. ' If Wanda helps, I'll help,' she said 
cheerfully to Adrian, and then she had the imperti- 
nence to ask her host for a glass of water. 

* There is no one to bring you water,' said Hertha, 
answering for her cousin, who was still fidgeting 
with the bicycle. * You must fetch it yourself if you 
want it.' 

* I will show you the way,' said Adrian, and he 
accompanied Cynthia inside the house, where they 
found a carafe with water and some glasses on a 
table in the roomy hall. 

* One lives and learns,' she said, as she drank. 
O * My German governess told me that in her own 

country she had always been treated as an equal by 
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her employers. It was only when she came to 
England that she felt she had lost caste/ 

'If you live and learn long enough/ said Adrian, 
' you will find that in all countries there are all sorts. 
We have no monopoly of ill-natured, ill-mannered 
people. And so you had a German governess. . . . 
You are very reticent about your youth, Miss Bloimt, 
but I have always judged that at one time you were 
probably . . . well off.' 

* Yes, I was,' said C3mthia. 

' Poor child ! and now you are earning your bread 
amongst strangers.' 

* But they are very kind strangers,' said Cynthia. 
* They give me a good deal more bread than I earn.' 

*Then why can't you make up your mind to stay 
with them altogether ? ' 

*Oh, I should hear England a-calling,' said 
Cynthia lightly, for her instinct was still to flutter 
away from the net. ' I must go back, of course, but 
when I do please may I take Kurt with me? I 
can't live without him.' 

Her eyes were smiling and her face was blushing 
as she looked up and met Adrian's glance. He did 
not smile. 

* Be good enough to give me a glass of water,' said 
Hertha's voice at the open door, and both Adrian 
and C3mthia turned with a start of annoyance. 
Cynthia went so far as to pour out a second glass of 
water, but she let Adrian hand it to Frau von 
Erlenbach, and she walked out into the garden 
again to look for the carriage. 
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* My dear Herr von Reinmar/ said Hertha, 

* could you find no one in your own country to 
educate your little sister? Nothing would induce 
me to confide my Paulchen to a foreigner.' 

' Will you have some more water? ' said Adrian. 

* I am over-sensitive, perhaps/ continued Frau von 
Erlenbach, ' but I have given up Switzerland because 
you meet so many English there.' 

* I like them/ said Adrian bluntly. 

* But, my dear Herr von Reinmar, how eccentric ! ' 
*The carriage is in sight,' said the Oberforster, 

appearing at the door, and he walked as far as the 
gate to meet his guests, and conducted Frau Klopps 
to a seat on the veranda, and kissed Wanda in full 
view of everyone, and observed that he bid her 
welcome to her future home, and that he hoped she 
had enjoyed the drive through the forest, which was 
apt to be very beautiful in spring. 

' How would you enjoy a drive if three children 
were kicking you all the time?' asked Wanda. 
'And Aunt Anna held up a sunshade and poked 
my eyes out with it. I always get neuralgia if I 
have to dodge a sunshade. And the heat has 
withered the lilies. I don't want any dinner, 
Johann; I want to arrange these flowers.' 

* You . . . don't . . . want . . . any . . . dinner I ' 
cried Johann, his jolly eyes wide with astonishment. 

* But it is unwholesome to go without dinner. Is 
it not so, Hertha ? ' 

* Most unwholesome. My Paulchen often says she 
will not eat, but I stand no nonsense. What I 
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put cm her plate she has to eat or she gets a 
whipping.' 

' Have you brought Paulchen ? ' said Gretchen, 
deeply interested in the victim of such a system. 

' No/ said Frau von Erlenbach. * I don't bring 
Paulchen up to think she must go everywhere I go.' 

' I'm glad I'm not Paulchen,' said Kurt, who was 
also staring with fascinated eyes at Paulchen's 
mother. * We go wherever Aunt Anna goes.' 

'That is not so, Kurt,' said Frau Klopps for her 
credit's sake. 

' Besides,' said Cynthia, * everyone knows that you 
and Waldemar are the naughtiest boys in Germany.' 

* Surely you exaggerate,' began the Oberforster, 
but at this juncture in the conversation Wanda 
stamped her foot. 

* I want a large basin of water, Johann,' she said. 
' In another minute my lilies will be dead.' 

'There comes Marie to say that dinner is ready,' 
said the Oberforster. * Let us go in, and I will send 
for water for you, my little bride.' 

The long narrow table was laid in the usual 
German way, with the bare necessities of a meal, and 
an array of slender wine bottles. Cynthia was 
placed near the bottom of the table with the children, 
and the host and his cousin both sat at the top with 
their other guests. There was no waiting in the 
English sense of the word. Hertha's Mamsell 
helped the maid-sei vants to bring in plates and 
dishes, and then she sat down next to Cynthia and 
took her share when a dish came her way. She was 
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not a pleasant neighbour, because her clothes and 
her hands convinced more senses than one of her 
traffic in tlie kitchen. But Cynthia felt sorry for 
her ; she had a humble, down-trodden air, and 
seemed afraid to speak above a whisper. Directly 
a course was finished, she had to jump up and help 
with the next, and as she was so difficult to entertain 
and so much away, Cynthia's eyes and ears were 
mostly engaged at the other end of the table. The 
host sat between Frau Klopps and Wanda, and he 
got on excellently well with Frau Klopps. After the 
fifth course she told him he had a treasure in old 
Marie, and she hoped that such a valuable cook 
would not be discouraged when the other servants 
told her that their future mistress paid more attention 
to her messy flowers than to the Krebs-suppe. The 
Oberforster said that old Marie had certainly excelled 
herself, and that she had naturally wished to make a 
good impression on the yoimg lady from whom she 
would shortly take orders i : i instructions. He was 
greatly troubled to see th:.' Wanda had no appetite, 
and when some roast pigc ■•.~ ame round he picked 
out the best and put it oi' her plate, and implored 
her to eat it for his sake. "\'> i. i!a, who really looked 
white and ill, said that if l.i'. '-e was a dish she 
disliked it was roast pigeon. i.-^A that after eatir^ 
mayonnaise of salmon she ^ uted nothing else 
except vanilla ice and lemo.j 1 It shocked the 
Oberforster to see his love pranks with ■ 

her digestion, and he said ^age plain 

enough for Truthful James. ipps and he 
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entered into an animated discussion of what may 
be described as the * Physiology of Common Life/ 
Wanda leaned back in her chair and yawned, and 
Frau von Erlenbach explained to Adrian why it is 
that Germans are exclusively possessed of all the 
virtues, all the powers, and all the graces. 

*We are already the most highly civilized nation 
in Europe,' she cried, and so saying, she put back on 
her plate the pigeon-bone she had just picked clean. 

Adrian looked as much bored as his sister. Frau 
von Erlenbach set herself to charm him, but her 
method was more like ah assault than a snare. She 
battered him with her views on all subjects from 
foreign politics down to the right manure for his 
fields. She went into raptures over Wagner and 
Brahms to him, and quoted Heine to him, and 
consulted him about adding a bath-room to her 
villa, and made him fix a day when he would go to 
Sonnenfried and give an opinion on her new carriage 
horses. She had a tongue that never tired of its 
own clack and a mind that never doubted its own 
judgments, and though she talked so much she ate 
an amazing dinner, and allowed Adrian to refill her 
glass over and over again. Cynthia began to wonder 
>^hether the eel-skin foulard would do its duty, and 
ho.v the lady inside it could breathe. Towards the 
end of the meal the room grew suffocating, for, of 
course, all the windows were shut, and it was a hot 
day. Frau Klopps looked sleepy, so did the host, 
the ciildren began to fidget, the dessert had been 
eaten, and still Frau von Erlenbach applied herself 
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to the fascination of Adrian. She said she had 
arrived now at a matter they must have equally at 
heart, and that was the education of the young. 
She expounded her own ideas, and she inquired on 
what system his stepbrothers were brought up. 

' I am afraid there has not been much system 
lately,' said Adrian. ' But I have just engaged a 
tutor for them.' 

Frau von Erlenbach said that she could recom- 
mend a young man who was highly gifted, and would 
be a support and ornament to any household, and 
that half the salary Adrian mentioned would, in her 
opinion, be quite enough to begin with. Adrian 
answered evasively, but Frau Hertha insisted that 
her young man must be the right one, and that she 
would shortly give herself the pleasure of presenting 
him at Eschingen for inspection. 

*His name is Schwarz,' said Hertha. *I am sure 
he will suit you.' 

Adrian looked a little sleepy, a little amused, a 
Iktle annoyed. 

* I dare say he would,' he said. * But I have just 
engaged one tutor, and I'm afraid I can't do with 
two. I expect mine to-morrow.' 

* How unfortunate ! ' said Hertha. * Can't you get 
rid of yours? I am most anxious to get a comfort- 
able berth for my friend's nephew. The poor young 
man has a very blotchy complexion, and that seems 
to prejudice people against him.' 

* I am glad something is settled,' said Frau Klopps. 
'This Herr Einhardt writes beautiful letters, and 
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now I hope we shall have a little peace in the house. 
Do you hear, boys? Your new tutor arrives to- 
morrow/ 

' What's his name? ' said Waldemar. 

'Einhardt/ said Adrian — ^*Adolph Einhardt.' 

For some moments Cynthia had been watching 
Wanda anxiously, for the girl looked worse as the 
heat of the room increased, and, to her horror, just 
as Waldemar asked his question and Adrian answered 
it, she saw a shadow come as suddenly as thunder 
over the girl's face, and without a sound, without a 
sign, Wanda fell back, fainting in her chair. Cynthia 
was on her feet before anyone else saw what had 
happened, and while the others rose in more or less 
confusion, she lifted Wanda's slight weight to a sofa, 
threw open a window, and then confronted Hertha, 
who now advanced with a large glass of water that 
she proposed to dash on Wanda's face. 

' It would frighten her and probably give her a 
cold, and it is unnecessary,' said Cynthia, and she 
took the glass from the indignant lady and wetted 
her handkerchief and gently dabbed the girl's lips 
and temples, and in a moment Wanda opened her 
eyes. 

* What are you all staring at ? ' she said pettishly. 
*Johann, make everyone go away at once— except 
Cynthia. I hate the others.' 

' Such impertinence is only possible in an English- 
woman,' said Hertha to her cousin, as he led her 
back to the veranda. ' Can you imagine my Mam- 
sell daring to take the law into her own hands when 
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I was present? Promise me, Johann, that when you 
are married you will remove our sweet Wanda from 
that intriguing person.' 

* H — ^m ! ' said the Oberf orster. * I thought she 
managed Wanda very cleverly. I rather admire her 
myself. Have you ever observed her feet?* 

'You are all infatuated/ said Hertha crossly. *I 
have more insight than most people, and I suspect 
her of being an adventuress. How does she come 
by her clothes? That blouse she has on to-day 
looks like one I saw in Paris and did not buy because 
it was so expensive. Mark my words, Johann, the 
girl is nothing more nor less than a minx, and what- 
ever the rest of you do, I shall treat her accordingly.' 



XVII 

It might have been the heat. Wanda explained 
when she came out on the veranda that she had 
felt faint all through dinner, and that she was jiist 
going to ask for an open window when she heard 
Hertha say that most English people were con- 
sumptive because their incompetent, ignorant doctors 
believed in draughts, and that when she travelled 
with English tourists she always called the guard at 
once and had every window shut by official authority. 

It must have been the heat. Adrian and the 
children had felt the air oppressive, so had Cynthia 
herself. But unfortunately Cynthia could not forget 
the start of surprise and dread that crossed Wanda's 
face like a shadow just before she lost consciousness. 
Cynthia wished her eyes had been elsewhere at the 
moment, for a suspicion that can neither be verified 
nor chased away harries the mind. 

After dinner everyone sat on the veranda, and 
the men smoked, and the two elder ladies looked 
drowsy, and the children plied Adrian with questions 
about the new tutor. Wanda hardly spoke at all. 
She lay back on a cushion and looked as white as a 
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sheet and as indifferent as a wooden image until 
towards the end of the afternoon, when she roused 
herself a little in defence of the British Empire* 

Frau von Erlenbach seemed to cherish a g^dge 
against the British Empire that could only be relieved 
by frequent attacks on it, and if she put any restraint 
on herself in the presence of English people, it is 
difficult to imagine what lengths she went to behind 
their backs. The characteristics of the British, which 
were after all hardly her concern, were apparently 
an everlasting source of vexation and excitement, 
and her hatred was only equaled by her ignorance 
and by the fantastic inaccuracy of her facts. She 
sometimes remarked, as people of her convictions 
invariably do remark, that individually English 
people were perhaps charming, and that she only 
charged them collectively with being the most 
rapacious, hypocritical and ill-mannered nation on 
earth. C3mthia had never met anyone so much 
preoccupied with the sins of another race, and the 
exhibition pained and puzzled her. When she had 
endured it for some time she walked away to the 
edge of the forest where the children were gathering 
fir-cones, and she stayed there till it was time for the 
return journey. But meanwhile Wanda, who had a 
quicker brain and a more shrewish tongue than 
Cynthia, sat up in her chair, and with her most 
impish smile said to Frau von Erlenbach : 

'We Germans have such bad manners , , . not 
individuals like you and me^ of course . • . but 
collectively . . . as a nation/ 
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'We have excellent manners/ said Hertha, who 
always used words as if they were bludgeons. 
' I wonder what C)mthia thinks/ said Wanda. 

* She has very bad manners herself/ said Hertha, 
* She does not answer when she is spoken to. I was 
just telling her I thought it highly uncivilized of 
English officers to bayonet Dutch women and 
children, and she stared and walked away. She 
would not even believe that when the English 
soldiers landed at Capetown they were all crying 
with fright, and had to be driven forward in 
chains so that they could not run away! Even my 
Paulchen has learnt that. But the English never 
know any history.' 

* Johann/ said Wanda, turning to the Oberforster, 
who sat a little apart with Adrian, ' I insist on going 
to London on our wedding journey. If you won't 
take me, I shall go by myself.' 

* But, Wanda 1 • . .' exclaimed Frau Klopps. 

' I have always had a passion for England and the 
English,' continued Wanda. * Compared with them 
we are enslaved . . . not as individuals . . . but 
collectively. Besides, the men are so nice to the 
women, C)mthia says. I wish you were English, 
Johann.' 

Johann looked at his betrothed as if her conversa- 
tion passed his understanding, and said he was 
pleased to see she had recovered, and he hoped she 
would never again try to dine on mayonnaise of 
salmon and vanilla ice, as he had no doubt that the 
mixture unaccompanied by a glass of wholesome 
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wine had flown to her head and caused her to faint 
Then he rose ponderously from his seat, and sat 
down beside her. Frau Klopps fell fast asleep, and 
Frau von Erlenbach invited Adrian to come and 
look at a view. 

*As soon as the wild strawberries are ripe we are 
all expected to dine and spend the day at Villa 
Sonnenfried,' said Wanda that evening, as she was 
brushing her hair in Cynthia's room. 

' I'm sorry to hear it,' said Cynthia. * At least, I 
should be sorry to go. I wonder if your aunt would 
mind my staying at home.' 

* It is the children who would mind,' said Wanda. 

* But the new tutor will be here. . . . What's his 
name? . . . Herr Einhardt. I suppose the boys will 
always be with him now. I wish he wasn't coming.' 

The big room was only lighted by one candle, and 
Wanda sat in shadow. She allowed a longer time 
than usual to elapse before she spoke, and then she 
said she was tired to death, and would go to bed. 

Next day Adrian said he had business in Fichten- 
stadt, and that he meant to drive there and bring 
the new tutor back with him; and that if Wanda 
cared to have a day in Fichtenstadt there would be 
room for her in the carriage, and also for Cynthia or 
for one of the boys. Now, of all the grievances under 
which Wanda languished none was aired so often as 
her enforced exile from Fichtenstadt. In general 
you would have gathered from her conversation 
that her health and spirits and her most pressing 
daily needs were all suffering for want of a visit 
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there. So her family naturally felt surprised this 
morning when she said that nothing would persuade 
her to go. 

'I desire you to go/ said Adrian shortly. 

'You can choose your new summer hat and frock 
if you go/ said Frau Klopps, trying to tempt her 
niece. 

' I won't go ! ' cried Wanda ; and she pushed back 
her chair from the breakfast-table, and ran out of 
the room in tears. 

' Poor child ! ' said Frau Klopps. ' She is still 
upset from yesterday, and it is going to be hot. You 
cannot insist, Adrian.' 

Adrian looked as if he could have insisted with 
great satisfaction, but he did not contradict Frau 
Klopps. The boys were clamorous to be taken in 
Wanda's stead, and in the end it was arranged that 
they as well as Cynthia should go, and that they 
should part from Adrian and meet him again at the 
Goethe Platz at five o'clock. They were to dine at 
the only restaurant a lady could enter without an 
escort, and before they alighted Adrian put money 
into Cynthia's hands for her expenses. 

' I can't imagine what you will do with the boys 
till five o'clock,' he said. * I suppose you mean to 
spend the day in hat-shops ? ' 

'Not in hat-shops,' said Cynthia, with a twinkle 
at the boys that caused them to grin delightfully. 
'I have very few commissions for Frau Klopps, and 
I have all the hats I want myself.' 

A little before five C3mthia arrived by herself at 
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the Goethe Platz, and as she was staggering under 
parcels of various sorts and sizes she sat down. The 
carriage with Adrian inside it appeared punctually, 
and when he saw her he got out, and asked with 
some surprise what had become of the boys. 

'They'll be here directly/ said Cynthia. 'What 
has become of the tutor ? * 

* He lives just outside the town,' said Adrian. 

* We shall pick him up.' 

' Herr von Reinmar,' said Cynthia nervously, 

* did anyone ever tell you that I was not exactly 
penniless? I have an income of my own, and it 
would astonish you if you knew how much I was 
saving through spending this year with you.' 

'Are you making excuses for all those parcels?' 
said Adrian, thinking Cynthia chose an odd moment 
for an uncalled-for confidence. 

' It isn't so much the parcels ... as the boys.' 

' The boys ! ' 

'Yes. You've taken them away from me, and 
this was our last day together, and they are such 
very nice boys.' 

' So well behaved ? ' 

'They've been as good as gold all day. Oh, I 
hope you won't be angry with them . . . with me. 
. . . Here they come.' 

There they came, as she said, on new bicycles, 
and their pride and joy were such that Adrian 
hesitated. 

' But it is absurd,' he said, looking curiously at 
Cynthia while the boys dismounted, and talked both 
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at once about brakes and handle bars and saddles. 
'One of these machines must have cost as much as 
the salary we pay you ... or more.' 

' I only accepted the salary as a joke/ said Cynthia 
meekly. ' Perhaps you don't know how it is with a 
girl sometimes. She may have enough to live on, 
and yet she can't get just what she wants. I wanted 
to see a new comer of the world, and I happened on 
this one.' 

'Yes/ said Adrian, 'a girl may have as much as 
a hundred a year, and yet choose to see a foreign 
life in your way. But I am afraid you are ex- 
travagant.' 

' My income goes a long way,' said C)mthia. 
'Since I have left England I have hardly spent a 
penny. Besides, I hate riding alone, and I am 
jealous of the new tutor. I assure you my reasons 
were selfish ones.' 

'That would certainly make a difference ... if I 
could believe it/ said Adrian, and he helped her into 
the carriage. The boys were allowed to ride beside it. 

'You have made them happy/ said their step- 
brother. ' I just heard Kurt tell Waldemar that he 
hoped der liebe Gott would not call him to heaven 
till his bicycle was worn out.' 

'It is easy to make children happy,' said Cynthia. 

' Yes/ said Adrian. ' Older people are apt to want 
all and get nothing.' 

As he spoke the carriage stopped, and a very young 
man, who seemed to have been waiting just inside 
the house, came forward and got in. He made a 
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deep bow to Adrian, and another to C3mthia when 
he was presented to her, and then he at once began 
to converse volubly about his luggage, which had 
gone to Eschingen on a carrier's cart Meanwhile 
Cynthia looked at him. He wore a shiny black coat 
and trousers, and brown shoes and gloves, and a 
brown squash hat and a shepherd's plaid tie. He 
had a clean-shaven, large face, and dark eyes, and 
the kind of mouth that expresses intense emotion on 
large and small occasions. It was the mouth you 
often see on a divine's face and on an actor's, and 
which will attract or repel you according to your 
temperament, and also according to the use the 
owner has made of it. Cynthia felt sure that nine 
women out of ten would always think Herr Einhardt 
irresistible, and the tenth would feel creepy 
when she looked at him, and that most men would 
be on her side. She arrived at this opinion, from 
which she never swerved, before she had known him 
five minutes. His future pupils had been pointed 
out to him, and he observed that it would be a 
pleasure to instruct children who made so strong an 
appeal to his sense of beauty. 

' You will find that they take some keeping in 
order,' said Adrian. 

* I believe in leading a child by love and enthu- 
siasm,' said the tutor. 

' A stick is useful, too,' said Adrian. 

The tutor looked rather pained, and he turned to 
Cynthia and began to ask her questions about the 
condition of State Education in England. Unfor- 
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tunately her replies betrayed a degree of ignorance 
that caused Adrian to smile and Herr Einhardt to 
express surprise. He was proceeding to show some 
interest in her own qualifications and certificates 
when they came to the top of a steep hill, and 
Cynthia created a diversion by reminding Adrian 
that the boys ought not to ride it. So with some 
difficulty they, with their machines, were got on to 
the carriage. They stared very hard at Herr Ein- 
hardt, and at first they did not speak. 

* Which of you is most devoted to your studies ? ' 
he inquired. 

* Him,' said Waldemar, pointing out his brother. 

At this astounding charge Kurt, who had nearly 
dropped asleep on Cynthia's shoulder, sat up and 
stared at Herr Einhardt again. 

' What a very remarkable tie ! ' he said soon, and 
of course he was rebuked by Adrian, and ordered 
not to make personal remarks. 

' But I didn't say it was ugly,' objected Kurt. * I 
kept my thoughts to myself.' 

*The more completely you do that the better,' 
said Adrian; but the tutor leant forward and tried 
to pat Kurt's head. 

* Soon you will tell me all your thoughts,' he said. 
*Your little loving heart will open to me like a 
book.' 

* Kurt hates having his head patted,' explained 
Waldemar politely; for Kurt's head had temporarily 
disappeared behind Adrian. 'You'll find Gretchen 
at home if you like that kind of thing.' 
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*What original children/ said Herr Einhardt; 
and after this he addressed himself to Adrian again. 

As they approached Eschingen, Cynthia thought 
that his manner grew nervous and his flow of words 
quite startling. He seemed ready to talk of every- 
thing under the sun, and to have the facts at his 
fingers' ends, and quotations from the poets in sup- 
port of them. Such energy and eloquence were a 
strain on his listeners at the end of a long, hot day, 
ailct both Adrian and Cynthia were glad when the 
drive came to an end. Frau Klopps met them in 
the hall, and bid Herr Einhardt welcome. 

'Where is Wanda?' said the boys. *We want 
her to see our new bicycles.' 

* Wanda has gone to bed with a headache,' said 
Frau Klopps. 



XVIII 

Wanda von Reinmar had been born and bred in 
a small German town, and as she was shrewd enough 
to suspect that her environment was narrow, she 
took every chance that offered of extending her views 
and setting up new gods. But the choice of gods 
has always required judgment as well as enthusiasm. 
Wanda's fancy was captured by any novel cry, and 
from the time when she had written to Adrian to ask 
if she might enter a nunnery, and had wept for a 
week over his refusal, she had worshipped at many 
shrines and cherished various vain desires. She 
had, of course, no suspicion that she had been 
spoiled all her life, and that she was a useless little 
body in a workaday world. Her mind was ever- 
lastingly occupied with her own sorrows, and Goethe 
himself could not persuade her to be sensible. Some 
of her sorrows could have been relieved by money: 
for money would have bought her seats at the play, 
and clothes, and the sight of foreign lands; and it 
never occurred to Wanda that her peculiarity did 
not lie so much in her wish for these pleasant things 
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as in the sense of injury she nursed because she 
could not get enough of them. 

In a cheerful family chorus she struck the dis- 
cordant note, but her lament was always that some 
offender put her out of tune, and that she languished 
on a rude, unfriendly hearth. She had been known 
to dissolve in tears because the boys, while settling 
some small difference with each other, brushed 
against her chair; and when she was at school her 
companions knew that though Wanda von Reinmar 
kissed you one day, she would probably fly in your 
face the next. For these inconvenient symptoms 
the family doctor prescribed tonics. Frau Klopps 
placed her faith in good food, and she said that her 
niece's tiresome temper was an incident of her girl- 
hood, and that if Wanda married a sensible man she 
would grow comparatively sensible herself. When 
Wanda plighted her troth to the Oberforster, her 
aunt said that now the improvement ought to begin. 

At first the girl had really felt happier than usual. 
Johann was not a lively companion except when he 
was roused by Adrian's mistaken treatment of seed- 
ling conifers; but he was cheerful and placid, and 
he thought Wanda charming. Sometimes she was 
charming to him in gratitude for his belief in her; 
and her attachment to him grew; and she even 
began to feel ashamed of her moody ways with him. 
He never spoke severely as Adrian did; he never 
provoked her, or laughed at her, or lost his own 
temper. He used to look at her, she told Cynthia, 
as you look at a tame bird that has perched on your 
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finger and suddenly ruffles its feathers you hardly 
know why. Your instinct is to stroke the ruffled 
feathers, and certainly to be more amused than vexed 
by the demonstration. 

' You might as well try to hurt a mountain with a 
hat-pin as to annoy Johann by words or glances/ 
she said; so she left off trying, and his companion- 
ship had an excellent effect on her. 

' The new tutor has come,' said Cynthia, when she 
went upstairs after her day in Fichtenstadt. * Don't 
you want to know what he is like ? ' 

* I should not trust your description,' said Wanda. 
' You look at everyone out of your narrow British eyes.' 

So Cjmthia laughed and settled the girl's pillows 
for her, and was about to depart and say no more, 
when Wanda stopped her. 

' What is he like? ' she asked. 

*Oh! well . . . rather romantic-looking, and very 
badly dressed.' 

* Dress is a matter of taste.' 

' It's a matter of want of taste in this case,* said 
Cynthia. 

* German men have more important things in their 
heads than tailors' fashion-plates. They have hearts 
and souls.' 

* This man has a lot of heart and soul, I'm sure,' 
said Cynthia. * But you should have seen his tiel ' 

'What does a tie matter? He isn't an English 
General who has nothing to do but walk up and 
down Piccadilly and drink champagne.' 

' Oh, go to sleep ! ' said Cynthia, out of patience. 
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* YouVe very nice individually, but collectively, when 
you begin to talk about us, you're wild asses braying 
in the wilderness.' 

' It is horrid of you to call me a wild ass when I'm 
half dead with a headache,' said Wanda, beginning 
to weep. So Cynthia tried to comfort her, and soon 
succeeded; for, in spite of much divergence of 
opinion, the two girls were fond of each other. 

But next day Wanda, looking pale and ill, stole 
down to the garden before anyone else was up, and 
walked up and down there in view of the front 
windows. The air was sweet and fresh and the 
birds were singing, and the flowering trees and 
shrubs should have rejoiced her eyes. But Wanda's 
thoughts were not with the morning. She glanced 
back furtively at the slightest sotmd, and walked up 
and down the same path until at last the person she 
expected came in sight. Herr Einhardt opened the 
front-door and shut it softly behind him, and when 
he saw Wanda went after her, and she led the way 
to the seat behind the yew hedge which was not in 
view from any window of the house. When she got 
there she turned round, and he seized both her hands 
as if the clasp of one would not content him, and, in 
a voice of great emotion, he said : 

' My beloved Wanda, my angel, do I behold thee 
again?* 

Wanda shrank back from him, and frowned a 
little. She was very pale. 

' If Adrian hears you say " thee " to me there'll be 
a row,' she said. 
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'Have you no warmer greeting for me? Has 
your heart turned to stone? Your face looks like a 
stone/ 

'I'm cold/ said Wanda. 'I've been dawdling up 
and down this garden more than half an hour/ 

' We had no rendezvous/ 

* You might have guessed I should be about We 
must come to an understanding. How are we to 
behave before the others? As if we had never met? * 

'Naturally. How else should we behave?' 

'I don't like it/ said Wanda. 'Why did you 
come? What can it lead to? I am engaged to be 
married/ 

' To a man twice your age. I know. My poor 
little one, I have come to rescue you.' 

' I don't want to behave badly/ said Wanda. 
' He is a good man.' 

'Do you still love me, Wanda?' said Herr 
Einhardt. 'When we met for a moment by stealth, 
when you ran to me across the snow, when our lips 
touched and our tears mingled at the Master's feet, 
you said you loved me. Have you forgotten it all, 
my treasure, my joy? ' 

There is no accounting for taste?, and in Wanda's 
ears the young man's words were persuasive and 
poetical. He was taller than the Oberforster, and 
younger and more eloquent, and his love-making 
was not so matter of fact; but he puzzled and 
distressed her. 

'We said good-bye,' she reminded him. 'We can 
never marry, so what is the use of beginning the 
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whole thing over again? And you have no idea 
what Adrian is. He won't stand much nonsense/ 

* How can any man want to crush the romance 
and beauty out of your young life?' inquired Herr 
Einhardt. ' Marriage in my opinion is a banal 
ceremony, and unites nothing but worldly interests. 
The only union I hold sacred — the union of two 
hearts — is accomplished without a priest or a wedding 
garment. The first time we met, my Wanda, when 
your hat blew off on the Goethe Platz and I ran after 
it; and the second time when I sat down beside you 
in the Kaiserwald, and you allowed me to enter into 
conversation with you. . . .' 

' I never ought to have allowed it,' murmured 
Wanda. 

' It is too late for compunction now. Fate brought 
us together, Fate unites us again. You know what 
Shakespeare says — Shakespeare, whom I claim as a 
German, although by accident he wrote in a detested 
tongue : " There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will." When old Professor 
Emsing offered me this post, I accepted it with out- 
ward sobriety, but inside me the birds were singing, 
and when I got home I sat down and wept.' 

' When I heard you were coming I fainted,' said 
Wanda. 

' I knew you still loved me,' said Herr Einhardt. 

' I wonder what would happen if I told my brother 
that we knew each other ? ' said Wanda doubt- 
fully. 

' I should, of course, leave the house at once. 
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My pride would not allow me to await certain dis- 
missal.' 
' But then you lose your post.' 

* My post . . . my start in life. I am in your 
hands, put there by my deep, my unconquerable 
affection. Ruin me if you will.' 

' I don't want to do that,' said Wanda. * I wish 
I knew what to do. I used to think a clandestine 
love affair would be fun. . . .' 

'Fun!' 

* Well, I mean thrilling. You know what I mean. 
But we haven't had much fun out of it. Do you 
remember how we shivered that night on the steps of 
Goethe's statue ? ' 

' / didn't shiver,' said Herr Einhardt, looking dread- 
fully offended. ' Good-bye, Fraulein von Reinmar ; 
I shall not be so ungallant as to stay here against 
your wishes.' 

' But what will you do ? ' 

' Henceforth we are strangers, our lives are for 
ever divided by your desire.' 

He took a few steps away from her, and was 
recalled almost as promptly as he expected to be. 

'You must stay a little while,' said Wanda; *and 
I dare say you are right. It is not necessary to tell 
anyone what only concerns ourselves. After all, we 
are not children.' 

' We are years older than Romeo and Juliet were,' 
said Herr Einhardt; and he came back and drew 
her to him, and Wanda shed a few tears and felt 
that the commotion of unhappy love expressed so 
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often and so well in poetry was still more thrilling 
when it stirred her own soul. 

* I hope Cynthia won't ask where I have been so 
early/ she said soon. 

' I have taken an instinctive dislike to that young 
woman/ said Herr Einhardt. * My judgment of 
character is quite abnormally acute, and it con- 
demned her at once.' 

* Then it made a mistake for once/ said Wanda. 
* There's nothing the matter with Cynthia's character 
that I know of, and we all like her.' 

' She struck me as wanting in culture,' said the 
tutor. 'At the same time I am glad she is in the 
house. I shall pay her the most devoted attention 
in order to divert suspicion from ourselves.' 

* If I thought it would do any harm, I should call 
that a downright wicked idea,' said Wanda. ' But 
I know Cynthia. She will only laugh at you.' 

* It may be wicked,' said the tutor. * I am ready 
to commit any crime for your sake, my adored 
Wanda. And I am not the man to allow any 
woman to laugh at me. My scorn would wither her 
immediately.' 

' Somehow I don't seem to see Cynthia . . . 
withered,' said Wanda. 



XIX 

Cynthia had never come across anyone like the new 
tutor before. She saw that he was made of froth 
and moonshine, and he provoked her by behaving as 
if he was her admirer. She could not forgive him 
for glancing at her tenderly as he handed her a dish 
of veal. He roused the mirth of the boys by his 
ceillades, and that drew the attention of their elders. 

' Cynthia has a little money of her own/ said Frau 
Klopps very soon. * The young man might easily do 
worse. He hasn't much sense, to be sure, but a 
married woman often has to do the driving, though 
she lets the man hold the reins.' 

*You don't mean that Cynthia would marry that 
young ass ? ' said Adrian, looking very much annoyed. 

* She has not said so ; in fact, she rather laughs at 
him; but when it comes to marriage you never know. 
I should be glad to see Cynthia settled in Germany, 
with a proper number of sheets and tablecloths.' 

* He is not good enough,' said Adrian warmly. 
*I am not sure that he is good for anything. He 
can't keep the boys in order.' 

'Wanda says his lessons in literature are en- 
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trancing/ said Frau Klopps, knitting placidly. * She 
has one every afternoon, and I must say the young 
man is painstaking with her. He does not seem to 
mind how much time he spends over them. Perhaps 
he likes girls better than boys.' 

* I engaged him to keep the boys in order, and not 
to moon over books with Wanda/ growled Adrian. 
* Why doesn't she take literature lessons from Miss 
Blount?' 

Herr Einhardt certainly did not shine as a dis- 
ciplinarian. He wanted dignity and decision, and 
even the quick common-sense that helped Cynthia 
to deal with the boys. They did not like or respect 
him, and they were very little in his company. Some 
short official working hours were arranged, and out 
of hours the tutor lounged in the garden, a book in 
his hands, his sufferings on the tip of his tongue. 
Wanda hovered about him a good deal, but no one 
except Cynthia seemed to observe it. 

In Southern Germany, where the summer comes 
with a rush, the hay soon ripens, and the first crop is 
usually cut and carried during the first days of June. 
The hay-fields at Eschingen were on the south side 
of the narrow valley, and were separated from the 
highroad by a little trout stream. Near the house 
there was a footbridge across the stream, and while 
the hay was being made the children spent hours on 
the other side of the water. So did Cynthia. She 
liked the scent of the hay, and she liked the quiet 
summer evenings when the haymakers had gone 
home, and the moon sailed slowly into sight behind 
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the hills. On one such still evening she rode back 
on her bicycle from Fichtenstadt, and when she 
reached the Eschingen fields she slackened her pace 
and looked about her. Some way back she had 
passed Adrian coming in the same direction on his 
horse, but he had been detained by one of his farm 
hands. In any case, however, they would probably 
have separated. There was a change in Adrian's 
manner lately that vexed and puzzled her. He 
seemed to take for granted that Herr Einhardt's 
attentions were agreeable to her, and that his own 
addresses had been rejected. 

As she skimmed past the haycocks she saw the 
tutor and Wanda sitting together near one of them. 
Herr Einhardt lolled on his elbow and looked up at 
the young lady, and the young lady smiled and toyed 
with the hay. It was an idyllic picture, but if Adrian 
rode by and saw it, that aspect of the matter would 
not strike him. Cynthia herself felt displeased. 
This insufferable young man allowed the boys to run 
wild while he philandered with their sister. She 
saw them in the distance hanging over the foot- 
bridge, and directly they saw her they ran along the 
road with wild whoops of joy, and offered to take 
her bicycle and give it a rub down. They had only 
owned theirs about three weeks, and were still in the 
stage when a speck of dust on the enamel, or a drop 
of rain on the nickel, made them uneasy. However, 
it suited Cynthia just then to get rid of the machine 
and the children, and when they had gone she walked 
over the bridge and across the field in search of Herr 
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Einhardt's Panama hat. She was still anxious to 
shield Wanda from her brother's wrath, and if 
possible to help her along the way she should go 
without storms and tragedies. But it is very easy to 
mistake the position of a haycock in a big field, and 
Cynthia found after a time that she must have kept 
too close to the stream. She struck further into the 
field then, and soon stumbled upon Herr Einhardt. 
His companion had gone, and when Cynthia ap- 
peared he looked up at her with a smile of malicious 
satisfaction. 

' Where is Fraulein von Reinmar ? ' said Cynthia. 

' I believe she is indoors,' said the tutor. 

* Where did she cross the stream ? ' 

* I beg your pardon ? ' said the tutor, as if she had 
asked him a conundrum. 

Cynthia turned impatiently away, vexed with 
Wanda and vexed with herself. She had forgotten 
the stepping-stones a little way below the bridge, but 
no doubt Wanda had run across them and along the 
road home, keeping close to the trees that fringed the 
banks of the stream. As she reached the stones 
herself she heard Adrian's horse close by, and she 
heard the tutor's voice in her ears. He had followed 
her. 

* Help me 1 help me ! ' he cried. * I am dizzy I I 
shall fall I ' and before she could turn round he 
clutched at her arm and nearly upset her. 

*Why did you come this way?' she said crossly. 
*Why didn't you walk to the bridge?' 
' They look so easy,' said the tutor, with a shudder. 
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It is the way the water flows between them ... it 
draws me down. ... If only it would keep still . . .* 

* Well, it won't/ said Cynthia, * and if you pull at 
me like that we shall both be in in a moment, and 
it wouldn't hurt us. However . . . give me your 
hands. . . . Now look at the road, and not at the 
water. . . . Oh, come along I ' 

So Herr Einhardt looked at the ' road and saw 
Adrian ride by, and Adrian saw Cynthia hand in 
hand with the tutor on the stepping-stones. But he 
gave her no opportunity of explanation, and indeed, 
when she came to consider the matter, there was 
nothing to explain. That she helped the tiresome 
young man across the stones was a fact she could 
not deny; that she had done so most unwillingly 
was a fact she could not easily express. A word, an 
intonation might have done it at the right moment, 
in the right ears. But the moment did not come. 
Adrian seemed to have neither eyes nor ears for 
her just now. She began to think of England. 

A few days later an invitation arrived from the 
Villa Sonnenfried. The wild strawberries were ripe, 
and the whole of the Eschingen party was asked to 
go and gather them. Frau von Erlenbach said they 
would dine at one, and spend a long refreshing 
afternoon in the forest weaving garlands and filling 
little baskets with fruit. They would all be children 
together, she added. It would be heavenly. 

Cynthia had her doubts. She thought this fashion 
of journeying in a gang to spend a happy day with a 
distant neighbour was tiresome in the extreme, espe- 
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daily when Frau von Erlenbach was the neighbour. 
But she had to go. When the day came she said 
something about not being wanted, and Adrian 
settled the question at once by saying that he wished 
her to ride with the boys. She was exceedingly 
annoyed to find soon after that Herr Einhardt had 
also proposed to stay at home, and had been told to 
do as he pleased. 

* Herr von Reinmar evidently thought we wanted 
a quiet day together,' he said to Cynthia ; and he did 
not mend matters when he announced that, after all, 
his childlike heart would enjoy a day in the forest, 
and that if Frau Klopps would make room for him in 
the carriage . . . Frau Klopps said dryly that he was 
welcome. 

' He might just as well have stayed behind,' she 
observed to Cynthia. ' He is of no more use with 
the children than Gretchen's cat. Of course, he is a 
very clever, handsome young man,' she added hastily. 

' I don't like him,' said Cynthia. 

The old lady looked rather surprised, but she knew 
that a young maid's tongue is not always an index to 
her feelings. She did not say anything more just 
then because it was time to start. In the carriage 
she soon fell asleep, while Herr Einhardt and Wanda 
conversed in undertones about the beauties of Nature 
and the saddening effect on their emotions of flowers 
and sunshine. They had a most enjoyable drive, 
and were frequently unable to see the forest because 
their eyes were brimming over with tears. Gretchen 
sat beside the driver and did not disturb them. 
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Meanwhile Cynthia, escorted by her two adorers, 
was having a pleasant ride. She felt a little curious 
to see the Villa Sonnenfried because the Oberforster 
talked so much of its magnificence. He was evidently 
anxious lest the sight of it should breed discontent 
in the mind of his bride, and he had more than once 
remarked that Wanda and he might imitate Hertha's 
good management, but not the princely luxury in which 
she lived. 

.When Cynthia and the boys arrived they found 
the others assembled in the garden, which was stiff 
and treeless and new. It surrounded a moderate- 
sized white house, with plate-glass windows and 
incongruous turrets, a house as glistening as a mush- 
room and as dull as a hotel. Frau von Erlenbach 
was dressed to-day in a white embroidered muslin, 
and she held by the hand a thickly-built child with a 
slight squint. The child had Gretchen's best doll in 
her arms, and while her mother was talking to Adrian 
she managed to slip away, dart to the edge of a 
small, artificial pond, and plunge the doll head down- 
wards into the water. Gretchen set up a howl, and 
in a moment Paulchen was howling too because her 
mother had boxed her ears smartly. Then Frau von 
Erlenbach turned to Cynthia, who still stood there 
with her bicycle. 

* Please to take the two little girls into that 
summer-house and keep them quiet,' she said im- 
periously : ' my Mamsell is busy indoors. Be careful 
that the children do not get overheated. You will 
have no trouble with Paulchen if you manage her 
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properly/ Then, without waiting for Cynthia to 
speak, she addressed Frau Klopps, and said they 
would go indoors now out of the heat. 

' Where shall we put our bicycles ? ' said Waldemar. 

Frau von Erlenbach looked at Cynthia again. 

' You can put your machine and the young gentle- 
men's machines in the stables,' she said. 

* These young gentlemen always put away their own 
machines and mine too,' said Cynthia. 

* I should think so,' said Adrian. * The young 
gentlemen would not have bicycles at all if it were 
not for Miss Blount. She gave them theirs.' 

Frau von Erlenbach felt annoyed. Both Adrian and 
Cynthia were laughing a little. 

* You are a princess in disguise, it seems/ she said 
with a sneer. 

* It would be an amusing part to play,* said 
Cynthia. 

* That is a matter of opinion,' said Hertha. * I 
should not like a part involving lies and deception. 
But I am singularly honest; besides, I should be 
sorry to make fools of my friends. What do you 
say, Herr von Reinmar? Could you forgive anyone 
who deceived you systematically?' 

' We all deceive each other,' said Herr Einhardt, 
who was in the habit of giving his opinion unasked. 
* There is no such thing in the world as sincerity.' 

' Is that what you say to the children you instruct? ' 
asked the Oberforst^r. 

' I never preach morals to children,' said the young 
man, with a toss of the head. ' I set an example.' 
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* Are we going to stand about here talking rubbish 
till we get sunstroke?' said Wanda impatiently; and 
the party at once divided, the children moving towards 
the stunmer-house with Cynthia and the others going 
to the villa. 

Adrian, who should have gone straight to the villa, 
disregarded his hostess's invitation for a moment and 
walked a little way by Cynthia's side. 

' Are you a princess in disguise ? ' he said. 

* I am Cynthia Blount,' said she. 

' And you have never deceived me . . . never told 
mealie.^' 

' Oh, I won't say I'm not a deceiver! ' she answered 
lightly; and as if she wished to evade him, she ran 
on and took the two little girls by the hand. 

He looked after her only half satisfied, and then 
turned back and followed the others to the villa. 
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At dinner Cynthia found, as she expected, that her 
place at table was amongst the children. Hertha 
sat between Frau Klopps and Adrian, but she left 
the old lady to be entertained by the Oberforster, 
who sat on her other side. In her own house Frau 
von Erlenbach's manner was dictatorial, and Cynthia 
thought the lady's mind must be entirely occupied 
with the duties and the shortcomings of her depen- 
dents. No doubt she was a capable housewife, and 
no doubt her servants found it impossible either to 
hoodwink or to like her. She talked incessantly to 
Adrian, and again displayed the wide range of her 
knowledge. But while she mentioned a singer whose 
Isolde was kostlich, her eyes followed the strawberry- 
ice, and she broke off a sentence about the Liebestod 
to tell Bella shrilly not to help herself a second time. 
She talked without regard for the views or the 
humour of her neighbour, and yet a child might 
have discovered her anxiety to win over Adrian. 
But her very attack had a touch of condescension in 
it, and she never for a moment seemed to forget the 
superiority of her resources to his. If he was irre- 
sistible, she was sensible of her folly. 
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'Wealth is a sad burden/ Cynthia heard her say 
when they were all in the salon after dinner. * It is 
the poor who are really happy. This morning when 
the covers were taken off these chairs in your honour, 
dear Frau Klopps, I found a spot of oil on one of 
them. It upset me so dreadfully that I had to take 
a Bratisepulver. My Mamsell wept, and said it must 
have been done before she came, but persons in her 
position are never really truthful, are they?' 

C)mthia, with some inward amusement, looked at 
the splendours of the room in which they had 
gathered. The chairs and the sofa were upholstered 
with a rich flowered brocade; the carpet was a 
Brussels of the most painful kind; in one comer 
there was one of those Italian statuettes the Italians 
manufacture wholesale for foreign markets, and in 
another corner there was a porcelain stove with a 
pair of vases on its ledge. There was a grand 
piano and a handsome cabinet, and a gilt Paris 
clock and a group of tall foliage plants near one of 
the windows; and there were engravings on the 
walls. It was a dreary room, but Cynthia decided 
that in England it would probably have been drearier. 
There were no overcrowded little tables, and no 
lamps, and no draped flower-pots. 

'Wealth should be borne by the broad shoulders 
of a man,' continued Hertha. * It weighs a poor 
woman down.' 

' That is the true womanly view,' said Herr Ein- 
hardt, who had sat on the edge of his chair and had 
not spoken for some time. But he stopped rather 
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short, because Frau von Erlenbach stared at him as 
if she wondered why he meddled. 

'You should transfer the burden, my cousin,' said 
the Oberforster. ' Surely you have only to throw 
the handkerchief.' 

'Are men really so mercenary?' said Frau von 
Erlenbach, her eyes on Adrian. *Are they all 
fortune-hunters? Then a woman with money is, 
indeed, an object of compassion. She can never 
know whether the love avowals constantly in her 
ears are addressed to her or to her fortune.* 

'Oh, dear,' thought Cynthia, 'what an idiot the 
woman is I And she is talking just the sort of 
rubbish I used to think. Was I an idiot, too? 
How bored Herr von Reinmar looks! Kurt will be 
just like him when he grows up. What is that little 
fiend of a Paulchen doing with that vase ? Oh I ' 

The Oberforster had just begun to assure his 
cousin that he had alluded to her beauty and 
domestic virtues rather than to her fortune, when a 
crash of china in the neighbourhood of the stove 
sent the lady across the room as if she had been shot 
there. Frau Klopps opened her eyes, and the others 
gathered near Paulchen and Kurt and the broken 
vase lying on the floor. 

' Paulchen ! ' said Frau von Erlenbach in a voice 
that promised no mercy. 

' I didn't touch it. It was Kurt who touched it, 
and it fell,' said Paulchen. 

Cynthia waited a moment for Kurt to speak, but 
he looked at Paulchen with grave disdain, coloured 
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red, and remained silent. Cynthia glanced at Adrian, 
but he stood there silent, too. 

* You are sure it was Kurt who did it ? ' said Frau 
von Erlenbach, her hand on the little girl's shoulder. 

* Quite sure,' said Paulchen, with a defiant look at 
Kurt. 

* Very well,' said her mother. ' I thought it could 
not be you. Of course, I have brought you up not 
to touch these costly ornaments.' 

'This is not the place for children at all,' she 
continued, addressing Frau Klopps. * I am sure 
you will allow me to send them into the garden with 
Fraulein ? ' 

She did not wait for Frau Klopps to answer, but 
turned to C)mthia and spoke in a harsh voice, first 
to her and then to Herr Einhardt. 

' Be good enough to take the young people out of 
doors, and keep them amused and out of mischief. 
You, Herr Einhardt, will doubtless wish to accom- 
pany Fraulein and assist her.' 

' I can't engage to keep Paulchen out of mischief,* 
said Cynthia bluntly. ' It was she who broke the 
vase; I saw her. Kurt did not touch it.' 

' Is this true, Paulchen ? ' said Frau von Erlenbach, 
and her face was white and her voice unsteady with 
rage. * Have you told me a lie ? You know what 
you get when you tell a lie.' 

* It is the Englanderin who lies,' said Paulchen. 
' You told me yesterday I need never believe anything 
an Englanderin said.' 

'.Well, the vase is broken,' said Hertha, with a 
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little laugh. * It really does not matter much who 
did it. We might waste all the afternoon trying to 
get at the truth.' 

Cynthia had never felt so angry in her life, and 
she glanced at Adrian as if she thought he might 
possibly know the truth and break a lance for Kurt 
and her. He looked stern and displeased, but he 
did not speak; and with her head in the air C)nithia 
went out of the room, followed by Herr Einhardt 
and the children. Frau von Erlenbach watched 
them until they disappeared into the garden. 

* I would give all my money to be so adored,* she 
said, with a sigh, as she shut the door. 

* What are you talking about ? ' said Wanda. 

' But my sweet Wanda 1 ' said the widow, in a tone 
of jocular remonstrance, 'have you no interest in a 
romance, and you a happy bride ? ' 

' I've noticed myself that that long-haired loon has 
an eye for a pretty girl,' said the Oberforster. * I've 
once or twice caught him ogling Wanda — ^just to 
keep himself in practice, I suppose.' 

* Why don't we all go out of doors ? ' asked Wanda 
irritably. * I shall faint if we stay in this hot room 
much longer; and look at my dusty shoes, Hertha. 
You wouldn't wish to see them on your brocade 
sofa.' 

Hertha said it really was time to start if they 
wished to gather many strawberries, and when she 
had roused Frau Klopps from her doze the three 
ladies went upstairs to get ready. The Oberforster 
waited in the hall, and Adrian strolled as far as the 
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summer-house, where Cynthia, still raging, sat with 
the tutor and the children. 

* You behaved well, Kurt,' he said shortly. * I saw 
Paulchen break the vase/ 

' Why didn't you say so? ' cried C3mthia. 

Adrian shrugged his shoulders. 

' I thought we would save a naughty child a 
whipping,' he said, speaking of Paulchen as if she 
was not present, though she was looking up at him 
with alarm in her beady black eyes. 

' She didn't deserve it,' said Cynthia. * I don't 
agree with you at all. Frau von Erlenbach will 
always think now that Kurt did it . . . unless I tell 
her what you say.' 

' I don't wish you to do that,' said Adrian. * Kurt 
is going to be a man. He must learn to speak and 
to be silent for himself, as he thinks best.' 

'Besides,' said Herr Einhardt, 'a chivalrous man 
is always delighted to bear anything for a young 
lady. Is it not so, Kurt?' 

' Unsinn ! ' said Kurt rudely. * I wasn't thinking of 
Paulchen at all. I don't like her. But I wasn't 
going to tell tales.' 

* That's right,' said Adrian, * never tell tales.' 

' A most dangerous precept,' said Herr Einhardt, 
*and contrary to my teaching. I encourage the 
children to tell me everything, both about themselves 
and about each other.' 

' But we don't do it,' said Waldemar. 

*At our age we're not going to turn into sneaks,' 
said Kurt. * We're not girls.' 
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And he wriggled away from Cynthia as he made 
this last remark, for he delivered it as a challenge. 
But for once she let it drop. Her eyes were still 
shining and angry as Adrian walked beside her along 
the garden path. 

' Fm afraid you are not enjoying yourself/ he said. 

' Are you ? ' 

* Immensely.' 

* I am glad you like the part/ said Cynthia ; and 
she waited a moment for Waldemar to join her. 

' I suppose you mean the part of fortune-hunter/ 
said Adrian, speaking in English and in a low voice — 
*the part you always press on me? I find it fits my 
humour admirably, as you supposed it would/ 

' 1 1 What have I to do with it? ' 

* Haven't you advised me more than once to 
beware of Cinderella? ' 

*It was trouble thrown away. You are in no 
danger.' 

* I may be on the edge of a precipice, for all she 
knows ... or cares.' 

' Is your Cinderella blind, then? ' 

* Her eyes are turned from me. They look another 
way. What can I do ? ' 

* Be thankful. Seize the goods the gods provide 
. . . with both hands. Can Cinderella give you a 
villa and a garden, and a carriage and brocaded 
chairs ? ' 

*I don't want things given. I would rather give. 
Why does Cinderella turn from me now, as if she 
didn't know her own mind ? ' 
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'It is always much easier to know otl^er people's 
minds/ said Cynthia; and then Waldemar invited 
her to look at the goldfish in the pond, and they 
stood at the edge of the water together until the 
whole party assembled and made a start for the 
forest. 
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The whole party had to straggle through the little 
town of St. Georgen on their way to the woods, and 
as it was tumble-down and picturesque C3mthia 
looked about her with great satisfaction. The 
houses were built mostly of wood, with outside stair- 
cases and gabled roofs. The narrow streets were 
paved with cobble-stones, there were no side-walks, 
you met cows and pigs oftener than people, and 
most householders seemed to think a manure heap 
pleasanter than a front garden. The only vehicles 
to be seen were the heavy timber-laden ox-waggons, 
but as the party from Sonnenfried crossed the market- 
place the yellow imperial mail-coach rattled into the 
town with a flourish of horns, and drew up at a 
rambling old inn that was called the Ziiringer Hof. 

* There is a tragedy connected with that inn,' said 
the Oberforster. 'When Graf Elster's daughter ran 
away with a musician her father followed them here 
and found them in number six — ^that upper room 
where you see a pot of carnations. He took the 
young man to a place in the forest that I can show 
you, and shot him.' 

182 
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' How long ago was it ? ' asked Wanda. 

Everyone had gathered near the Oberforster, and 
was looking at the window of number six with its 
g^een shutters and neat, white curtains. 

* It happened soon after I came to this neighbour- 
hood . . . about five years ago/ said the Oberforster. 
* It created a great sensation at the time.' 

* What became of the girl ? ' asked Wanda. 

' I have no idea. Did you ever hear, Hertha ? ' 
' Certainly not,* said Hertha. I take no interest in 
a girl who has disgraced herself. She ceases to exist.* 

* Perhaps she was very unhappy/ murmured 
Wanda. 

' I hope so,' said Frau von Erlenbach. 

*Was the murderer punished?' asked Cynthia. 
She spoke without reflection, but she saw a slight 
quiver pass over the faces of her companions, and 
she felt that she had offended them. 

' It was a duel,' said the Oberforster. * The Graf 
avenged his honour. He acted like a man.' 

' We do not settle affairs of honour with our purses 
as the English do,' said Hertha ; but the girl did not 
hear, she was speaking to Adrian. 

' The Graf did act like a man,' she said. * He 
gratified his own feelings and took no thought for his 
daughter. He should have made the best of things, 
and let the silly girl marry her lover.' 

* For once I agree with Miss Blount,' said Herr 
Einhardt. ' Her view is the sensible one.' 

'Unfortunately it leaves out the fact that the 
musician had a wife already,' said Adrian. 
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And then the discussion came to an end because 
the driver of the mail-coach whipped up his horses, 
and turned so suddenly that everyone had to get 
out of the way in a hurry, and after that Hertha led 
the way to the woods again, keeping Adrian at her 
side, and entertaining him, as she supposed, by the 
wit and gaiefy of her conversation. They soon 
arrived at a space in the woods where the trees grew 
thinly, and the strawberries spread like a carpet 
beneath them. Some recently felled logs provided 
seats for Frau Klopps and for the Oberforster, who 
said he wanted to smoke. He invited Wanda to sit 
beside him, but she said she wanted to fill her basket. 
She watched Cynthia and the children disappear, and 
then wandered off herself in an opposite direction. 
Herr Einhardt started with his charges, but soon 
drifted from them, and they saw him no more for an 
hour. Frau von Erlenbach asked Adrian to hold 
her basket while she filled it, and he leant against a 
tree and watched her stoop laboriously over the low- 
growing plants. She said it gave her inexpressible 
pleasure to spend an afternoon in this simple way; 
but in about five minutes there was not much breath 
left in her tightly-laced body, and her face was red 
and her speech was panting; and she sat down on a 
log and told Adrian that as she had offered a prize 
for the fullest basket, she must take care not to win 
it herself. 

Adrian was in a taciturn mood. He had watched 
the tutor shamble out of sight beside Cynthia, and of 
course he had not seen them separate. Meanwhile 
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Frau von Erlenbach wanted him to talk. Her 
purpose, like Romeo's, was marriage. She had 
always meant to marry again, and since she had 
seen Adrian she meant to marry him. Her first 
husband had lifted her out of the middle class in 
which she had been bom, a class more sharply 
defined in Germany than in England; but he had 
been short and stout and stupid — ^the image of 
Paulchen, in fact. As Hertha looked up at Herr 
von Reinmar she felt quite enthusiastic about his 
height and his broad shoulders and his fine eyes. 
Compared with her he was poor, but she wanted a 
prince consort, and had cast Adrian for the part. 
The business before her was to let him know of his 
good fortune, and also of her firm determination to 
annex him only and not his encumbrances. 

*You must feel the care of your stepbrothers and 
sisters a great responsibility,' she began. * Of course, 
when our sweet Wanda is married the others would 
do very well at school. But boarding-schools are 
expensive, and the length of the vacations is abomin- 
able.' 

* I shall not send the children to school at present,' 
said Adrian. ' They are very well and happy at 
Eschingen, and I like to have them there.' 

* I suppose, however, that in case of your marriage 
they would either go to school, or live with Frau 
Klopps again ? ' 

' I shall consider that when I consider marriage,' 
said Adrian. 

' It would be cruel to separate the children from 
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Frau Klopps. She should always be allowed to act 
as a mother to them,' said Hertha. 

Adrian looked at the lady curiously. He did not 
understand why she should meddle with his concerns, 
but he supposed she was one of those women who 
must meddle, and are not easily discouraged. 

' I am very grateful to Frau Klopps, and very fond 
of her,' he said soberly. * She does a good deal for 
us all." 

* She is an excellent person,' said Frau von 
Erlenbach. * By the way, when Wanda marries I 
suppose the little English girl will go home?' 

Adrian wondered what shade of meaning he ought 
to attach to the word ' little ' when applied to Cynthia 
by a woman who hardly reached Cynthia's chin. 

* I suppose so,' he said. 

* Unless she marries the tutor.' 

' English girls do not marry Germans as a rule.' 
' They so seldom get the chance. They know 
nothing of domestic matters, they dress badly, they 
are quite uneducated, and their extravagance is 
scandalous. When a German marries he expects 
to bring a partner into the firm. He chooses a wife 
who will help him on in the world, either through 
her thrift or with her dowry. And from the woman's 
point of view, it must be a great satisfaction to feel 
that in his union with her a man has displayed 
prudence as well as good taste.' 

' Doubtless,' said Adrian, who found it difficult to 
pay attention to the lady's discourse. The children's 
voices reached him, and he wondered whether the 
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tutor and Cynthia were also sitting on a log and dis- 
cussing love and marriage. 

* In fact/ continued Frau von Erlenbach, * if my 
father had not been able to give me a fortune, I 
should not have married. A woman without a penny 
cannot expect the same consideration from her 
husband as a woman whose means equal or exceed 
his.' 

The question did not interest Adrian just then as 
much as the distant voices. Nevertheless, Hertha's 
view was so directly opposed to his own, and in his 
opinion so false and sordid, that he felt stirred to 
dissent from it. 

* A man who treats his wife according to the half- 
pence she brings him must be a cur,' he said bluntly. 
*And a man who marries for money is not much 
better. Fve seen a friend of mine do it, and a pretty 
life he led. He was a cipher in his own house.* 

' Of course,' said Frau von Erlenbach, * a rich 
woman who marries a poor man must conduct her- 
helf with tact and amiability. That would not be 
easy for everyone, but . . .' 

She lowered her eyelids and sighed a little, and 
played with a little bit of loose bark on her end of 
the log. 

By this time Adrian began to guess at the inward 
meaning of the lady's argument, and to feel embar- 
rassed and annoyed. The children came to his 
assistance, for their voices were close by now and 
raised in altercation, and a moment later they 
appeared amongst the trees. C3mthia appeared 
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with them, but not Herr Einhardt. Gretchen was 
crying, and the two little hoys looked red and angry. 

* Well, children,' said Hertha, ' what is the matter 
now ? Paulchen, look at your frock, you naughty 
child! Have you allowed her to roll amongst the 
strawberries, Fraulein ? ' 

' I have brought Paulchen back to you,' said 
Cynthia curtly ; * I think she is safer under your 
charge. Here is her basket/ 

The basket Cynthia gave up was filled to the brim 
with fruit, while those the boys carried were only 
half full. Gretchen held hers upside down to show 
that it was empty, and it shook with her sobs. 

* Then you have won the prize I offered,' said 
Frau von Erlenbach approvingly to Paulchen. ' I 
am glad to see you can be so industrious. You have 
gathered twice as many strawberries as anyone else. 
As you have been so good, you shall walk to the 
Schone Aussicht with Frau Klopps and me. Will 
you accompany us, Herr von Reinmar ? ' 

The lady strolled away holding Paulchen by the 
hand, but Adrian did not follow. He remained 
where he was, with Cjrnthia and the three children 
standing close by. He could see that they were 
burning to speak. 

' Well ? ' he said when it was safe. 

* She stole Gretchen's strawberries/ whispered 
Waldemar, clenching his fists. 

* We will not play with her ; she is a thief ! ' said 
Kurt. 

' She stole my strawberries,' narrated Gretchen. 
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' One of my stockings did come down, and I told 
Cynthia, and she helped me; and while my basket 
waited for me, Cynthia and Kurt did both see that 
naughty child take it and empty it into hers. Can't 
you whip her, Adrian ? ' 

' I'm afraid not,' said Adrian, and he sat down and 
took the child on his knee and comforted her with 
pennies and endearments. 

* It is quite true,' said Cynthia. ' Kurt flew at 
Paulchen, and there was a row, so I commandeered 
the basket. I thought it would tell its own tale, 
filled to the brim like that in no time. Here, Gretchen 
darling, you shall have all mine.' 

With a sudden impulsive movement Cynthia knelt 
down beside Gretchen and tilted her berries into the 
child's basket. Her face was just below Adrian's, 
her lovely eyes were looking with affectionate 
partisanship at the little girl. Gretchen gave a little 
cry of pleasure when she saw her own basket half 
full again, and she put up her mouth for a kiss, and 
with both arms drew the elder girl's head close to 
her own. The colour came into C)mthia's cheeks 
as she kissed the child, and she rose rather hastily 
to her feet. While she did so, she became aware 
that Hertha had returned and was looking at her 
with a stony stare. Adrian saw her too, but his 
eyes followed Cynthia, who stood there a little vexed 
with herself, a little imcertain what would happen 
next. 

'A charming picture,' said Frau von Erlenbach; 
' but I am obliged to disturb it. Herr von Reinmar, 
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Fraulein is in your employment, not in mine. Per- 
haps you will give the necessary orders. I want the 
little girls taken back to the house and made tidy for 
coffee. We will follow in half an hour.' 

' Come, little girls,' said Cynthia. 

' Here is Herr Einhardt ! ' said Hertha, as that 
gentleman, looking rather anxious and breathless, 
appeared amongst the trees. ' I dare say he will 
assist you.' 

' Herr Einhardt will stay with the boys aii. me,' 
said Adrian. * I want them to see the view.' 

' Can you conduct the little girls safely to L .nnen- 
fried?' said Hertha to Cynthia. 'When Paulchen 
walks through the town she walks in the gutters if 
she can and catches cold, and goes into the house 
with dirty feet. I am exceedingly strict with her, 
and she is such an intelligent child that she knows 
at once when she is with a weaker person. Really, 
Herr von Reinmar, I must beg you to use your 
authority.' 

* What do you want me to say? ' asked Adrian. 

* I want you to tell Miss Blount to take more care 
of Paulchen than she did this afternoon.' 

* Is that possible ? ' said Adrian. * Shall I come 
with you ? ' 

' Certainly not,' said Cynthia with decision, and 
she set off in the direction of the villa, holding Paul- 
chen firmly by the hand. 

'You won't walk in any gutters this journey,' 
she said to herself, as she steered the unpleasing 
child through the town; and in fact Paulchen dis- 
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covered that she would have to behave for a short 
time. 

But later on in the day, when the family had 
returned to Eschingen and Frau Klopps heard the 
story of the strawberries, she looked greatly shocked. 

* Our children are not as bad as that,' she said to 
C)mthia. 

* Our children like that ! ' exclaimed C)mthia. * Our 
child* I are the nicest children in the world! I'm 
goir^i^to take Kurt back to England with me; Herr 
von Reinmar has given him to me.' 

' i(>^haps you will stay in Germany,' said Frau 
Klopps. 



XXII 

Cynthia's letters from home were forwarded in big 
envelopes by the butler, and she had seen Herr 
Einhardt glance inquisitively at one of these pack- 
ages before he had been a week in the house. The 
others twitted her sometimes with her correspon- 
dence, but if they felt any curiosity they did not 
show it. When she left England she had made use 
of the papers devoted to society gossip, and from 
Clapham to Martaban everyone who read the Penny 
Pusher and Classy Bits knew that the beautiful Miss 
Blount had gone abroad for a year, and would not 
g^ace any society functions with her presence this 
spring. At Grosvenor Gardens inquirers were told 
to send letters to Godleigh Park, and at Godleigh 
the old butler knew what to forward and how to 
parry questions. London did not go to pieces 
because Cynthia had vanished for a year. Her 
friends said she was staying with people in Germany, 
and the fortune-hunters consoled themselves with 
the pursuit of the Wagga-Wagga Twins, who pos- 
sessed two millions a-piece, and had come to England 
to buy belted earls. 

192 
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C)mthia did not write to many people in England, 
and she gave hardly anyone her address. No one 
but Mary Wilmot knew what she was really doing 
in Germany, and it seemed to her that no one very 
much cared. It had actually been easier to quit her 
world for a while than it would be to quit Eschingen 
when the time came. She thought of the long 
corridors at Godleigh and the great lonely rooms, 
and the gardens and the park ... all empty . . . 
with no voices calling to her . . . and no eyes look- 
ing for her. Here in this queer, bare, foreign house- 
hold she had made a niche for herself. The children 
clung to her, Frau Klopps loved her, and Adrian had 
drawn her to him. She never for a moment felt 
tempted to tell Adrian about her money. She still 
had a mind to be wedded, like the beggar-maid, for 
her fair looks and lovesome mien. Lately he had 
cooled, and she half feared that he was hesitating 
between love and money. Frau von Erlenbach was 
a determined rival, and Adrian very likely admired 
her. Most men admire cats when they wear frills 
and furbelows. 

Towards the end of July Adrian went to Bertholds- 
ruhe for a fortnight, and the Oberforster, having 
business there, accompanied him. Their departure 
supplied Wanda with a grievance of some magnitude. 

* If Johann had a real heart-felt affection for me 
he would not be away on my birthday,' she said to 
her brother. 

' How can he help it when the Grand Duke has 
summoned him?' said Adrian. 
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' If he IS going to be at the beck and call of any 
personage who summons him, I would rather not 
become his wife. It might be the Sultan of Turkey 
next time, and what should I do by myself in the 
Forsterhaus ? ' 

* You might be a sensible girl ; but you don't show 
much signs of it/ 

' You distress me when you talk of your marriage 
as if it was an uncertain event,' said Frau Klopps to 
her niece. * No one but Providence can separate 
you from the Oberforster now.' 

* It seems that the Grand Duke can,' said Wanda. 
* He is separating us just when we ought to be 
together. But I shall have a birthday treat whether 
Johann is here or not.' 

* What would you like to do ? ' said Adrian kindly. 

* I am never able to do what I like,' said Wanda. 
' I suppose we shall have the usual family expedition, 
and the boys will squabble, and my head will ache, 
and it will rain, and Aunt Anna will say, " Gott sei 
Dank " when it is over, and count up what it has 
cost.' 

* If Johann takes to beating you when you are 
married, don't come to me for sympathy,' said 
Adrian. * I believe it would do you all the good in 
the world.' 

'I never provoke Johann,' said Wanda. 'He is 
a very amiable man. When I tell him I haven't all 
I want, he says : " My sweetest Wanda, wait till you 
are my wife, and then you shall have all a reasonable 
woman can desire." ' 
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'And how about what an unreasonable woman 
desires ? ' 

'We never discuss that. If I asked Johann for 
the moon, he would say : " My sweet Wanda, I will 
make every effort to obtain it for you " ; and then I 
should tell him that after all I didn't care much 
about it, and that he needn't bother. He never 
thwarts me ... as everyone else does. I have not 
the least desire to marry him, but he is a comfort- 
able person to complain to.' 

* Wanda,' said Frau Klopps, 'you shock me 
inexpressibly! Is that the way for a well-brought- 
up German maiden to talk of her future husband? 
I am afraid you are about to undertake the duties of 
a wife in the wrong spirit. When you are married 
your wishes will be of no importance. You will live 
entirely for Johann, and you must never let a 
complaint pass your lips. A man likes a woman to 
be cheerful and unselfish.' 

' And what does a woman like a man to be ? ' said 
Wanda. 

'That is what passes my understanding,' said 
Adrian. 

* Does it ? ' said Wanda ; and her glance travelled 
with malicious design from her brother to Cynthia, 
who had just put down her book. * She likes him to 
be about six feet two, and to be domineering and 
bad-tempered, and to have g^ay-blue eyes and a dark 
complexion. I should certainly have fallen in love 
with you, Adrian, if you had not been my step- 
brother.' 
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*I never looked on our relationship as a blessing 
before/ said Adrian dryly. * I do now. I would as 
soon have the weather in love with me as you, 
Wanda. It is steadier.' 

' Two women out of three ought to be killed off/ 
said Cynthia ; * then the rest would have a real good 
time.' 

Frau Klopps smiled over her knitting and said 
that C)mthia shocked her inexpressibly, and that 
when she was a girl young ladies never shocked 
their elders; and that though women admired 
strength and bravery in men, they must consider 
that the world was not peopled by heroes, and that 
an imperfect mate was better than no mate at all. 
At least, it was so in Germany, where eligible husbands 
were scarce. 

' In England it is cooks who are scarce,' said 
Cynthia. *I wonder which is most inconvenient?' 

* You are very pretty, Cynthia,' said Wanda. ' I 
am sure you must have had lovers and proposals of 
marriage. Tell us about them.' 

'Yes,' said Frau Klopps, knitting placidly, *tell 
us about them.' 

' You shock me inexpressibly,' said Cynthia, laugh- 
ing and blushing. * In England we don't talk of such 
things except in whispers.' 

Adrian looked at her curiously. 

Next day he started in very hot weather for 
Bertholdsruhe, and from the first his absence made 
itself felt. There was no one to give orders, and 
when the heat upset Frau Klopps and she had to 
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take to her bed, there was no one to manage the 
maids. A thousand trifles went wrong. The meals 
were unpunctual, and dust gathered in places where 
no dust was ever allowed, and the lamps smelt of oil, 
and doors were left open and windows shut, and dead 
flowers were not removed, and one day Cynthia 
found Gretchen's canary dying of thirst and starva- 
tion. That roused her and she took the law into her 
own hands, and showed the whole household that 
she had a will and a tongue and eyes. She saved 
the canary; she nursed Frau Klopps entirely by 
herself, because the peasant-girls were rough and 
noisy, and Marie was always engaged in spoiling 
food for the family meals, and Wanda was always 
busy philandering with Herr Einhardt. It troubled 
Cynthia to see this going on, and yet she did not 
know how to stop it. In the morning the boys sat 
in the schoolroom with the tutor, but during the 
rest of the day they ran wild. The heat-wave was 
made the excuse for every kind of slackness, and the 
children rioted in the garden and the fields. They 
were idle and happy, and not always as well washed 
and combed as they should have been. Cynthia 
tried to have eyes and hands everywhere, but for 
about a week Frau Klopps was seriously ill and 
occupied her time and attention. Nevertheless she 
had eyes for Wanda's naughty behaviour. She saw 
her sitting out on the veranda with the tutor all 
through the long sweet summer evenings, half hidden 
amongst the jessamine and stared at by the winking 
stars. And if she joined them they would find it 
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chilly, and prefer to promenade together in the 
garden, and if she said it was bedtime Wanda would 
not listen. 

' But your brother would not allow you to moon 
about the garden with Herr Einhardt,' said Cynthia. 
* You take advantage of his absence, and that is not 
right/ 

* I know what is best for my own soul,' said 
Wanda, * and I shall do it. Adrian lives on earth. 
When I see the moon and hear the nightingales and 
feel the cool, scented evening air, I go to heaven like 
the poet in Schiller's poem.' 

* Does Herr Einhardt go with you ? ' 

* I find him there. I climb up to him.' 

* Do you find the Oberf orster there too ? ' 

* Don't be a disagreeable pig! ' said Wanda. * I'm 
having a holiday. Just think what a future stares 
me in the face. Last time I was with Johann in a 
moonlit garden he said he was hungry.' 

Wanda's birthday fell about two days before her 
brother's expected return, and Frau Klopps, who was 
much better, insisted that the usual celebration 
should not be given up on her account. She made 
various suggestions, but Wanda said it was her 
birthday, and that she would either do what she 
wanted or nothing at all. And what she wanted 
was to drive to St. Georgen, dine at the Ziiringer 
Hof, and walk back over the Drachenberg, in the 
cool of the afternoon. The sunset on the high Alps 
would be heavenly, and she meant to see it from the 
top of the Drachenberg or stay at home. This 
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proposal only half pleased Frau Klopps, because she 
thought the walk back would be too far for the 
younger children; but Cynthia represented to her 
that the coachman she employed was trustworthy, 
and that Gretchen and Kurt might safely be sent 
back under his care. This was accordingly arranged 
without consuking the persons concerned, and it was 
not till the very day of the expedition that Kurt 
heard of the mortification in store for him. 

* If Waldemar drives back I will,' he said. * If 
Waldemar walks I shall walk. Do you suppose I'm 
going to be coupled with a little girl like Gretchen, a 
silly little girl ? What next ? ' 

' You'd know what next if you were my little boy,' 
said Cynthia severely. * You'd do as you were told 
or stay at home.' 

* You must regard yourself as your sister's male 
protector, my dear child,' said Herr Einhardt. * Of 
course you will entertain her pleasantly during the 
drive. Point out the constellations that I have 
shown you, and explain the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. . . .' 

' I shall pinch her,' interrupted Kurt, * and if she 
cries I shall throw her to the wolves. There are 
thousands of wolves in the forest, Gretchen, and 
after dark they come and dance round the carriage 
and howl and put out their tongues . . . like this. 
I'm a wolf myself really, and I shall turn into one 
and eat you up.' 

'You pretend to be a wolf,' said Gretchen in her 
priggish little voice, *but in reality you are putting 
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out your tongue at Herr Einhardt. You are a very 
rude little boy.' 

* I never mind children being rude to me/ said 
Herr Einhardt to Cynthia. * I consider it a proof of 
trust and affection. These children are not a bit 
afraid of me.' 

That was true, for the children had found out long 
since that the tutor was incapable of managing them. 
He had neither judgment nor dignity, and his words 
were never straight flung and few. His effect on 
the little boys was of course injurious, for children 
do not stand still under a rule they deride: they 
deteriorate. They were much more unruly now 
than they had been before Herr Einhardt came, and, 
if possible, more mischievous. On the way to St. 
Georgen they sat beside the coachman and behaved 
tolerably well, but during dinner the trouble began. 
The long hot drive had made them thirsty, and they 
drank glass after glass of Rhine wine and seltzer- 
water, with sugar in it to make it fizz. 

* I am sure the boys ought not to have any 
more wine,' Cynthia said to Wanda, when she saw 
that the children were getting flushed and rather 
noisy. 

*That IS a truly British idea,' said Herr Einhardt 
indulgently. * In your country you think it sinful 
to be happy, and your strong spirits intoxicate 
people. Our light, wholesome wines hurt no one, 
not even children.' 

And he turned to a waiter and ordered a third 
bottle of hock and another siphon. 
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Directly the fresh bottle came Waldemar and Kurt 
got hold of it, and when they had helped themselves 
Kurt pushed the bottle across the table towards 
Gretchen. 

' She is not to have any more/ said C)mthia. * If 
Gretchen is thirsty, she must drink plain seltzer- 
water/ 

' Seltzer-water is nasty,' said Gretchen. * I want 
wine and sugar with it/ 

The little boys were now in an excitable state, 
flushed with the heat of the sun and with the 
unusual amount of wine they had been allowed to 
drink. They looked defiantly at Cynthia, and Kurt 
gave the tall, slender bottle a sudden push. It tipped 
over and poured towards Gretchen in a stream. As 
it soaked through her thin muslin dress she started 
to her feet and began to cry. There was a commo- 
tion. The other diners looked disapprovingly at the 
whole party; Herr Einhardt flapped his hands and 
scolded Kurt, and Cynthia hurried Gretchen out of 
the room. The child was so wet that it was neces- 
sary to ask for a bedroom where she could wait 
while her clothes were dried. 

A waitress showed them into a big, quiet room 
with sun-shutters and three neat beds. The very 
sight of it made Cynthia feel drowsy, for she had 
been up with Frau Klopps of late and needed sleep. 
She put Gretchen on one of the beds and then ran 
down to Wanda, and invited her to come upstairs 
and rest a little. 

' 1*11 come soon,' said Wanda, who had just got 
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up from table; *I want a cup of coffee first. You 
go back, as you are so tired ; I'll follow/ 

* You'll be sure to come? ' 

* Of course I will ; but we have ordered coffee in 
the summer-house.' 

' I shall take the boys into the forest/ said Herr 
Einhardt; 'we shall lie down on the moss and go 
to sleep. When we come back they will have re- 
covered from their orgy.' 

* I hope they will/ said Cynthia, answering his 
derisive tone with gravity; for it distressed her to 
look at the boys. Their faces were hot and flushed 
and their eyes heavy with sleep. 



XXIII 

Cynthia woke with a start and the immediate con- 
sciousness that she had slept too long. When she 
looked at her watch she was annoyed to find that it 
was six o'clock: an hour and a half after the time 
fixed for starting home. Her ten minutes' doze had 
stretch-ed into three and a half hours of deep, dream- 
less sleep, and Gretchen, tired by the heat and the 
long drive, had slept fast too. Cynthia wondered 
what tlie others had been doing, and why they had 
not summoned her. She rang for Gretchen's clothes 
and asked after the rest of the party, and was told 
that none of them had returned to the inn yet, and 
that the carriage in which the younger children were 
to drive back had been ready for some time. She 
was vexed with herself for oversleeping, but she 
supposed that the others were still in the forest and 
would soon reappear. She ordered coffee and sat 
down in the dining-room with Gretchen to drink it. 
The walk over the Drachenberg was out of question 
now. It was a matter of three hours, and in the 
dark the way would be troublesome to find. They 
had all agreed the day before that the start must be 
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made by half-past four. She had finished her coffee 
and was just going outside to find the coachman and 
speak to him, when she saw Herr Einhardt and 
Wanda stroll into view on the other side of the 
market-place. They came towards the hotel as if 
there was nothing in the world to hurry them, and 
Cynthia, her anger rising, ran to meet them at the 
door. 

* Where are the boys ? * she said. 

' Aren't they with you ? ' said Wanda. 

* We left them comfortably asleep in the summer- 
house,' said Herr Einhardt. 

Without wasting any more words Cynthia turned 
swiftly around and went into the garden. The 
summer-house was empty. 

' They must be in the hotel,' said Wanda. 

' They are not ; I have asked.' 

' When did you miss them ? ' said Herr Einhardt. 

' Half an hour ago . . . when I woke. But I 
made sure they were with you.' 

*You did not warn us that you meant to stay 
upstairs the whole afternoon,' said Herr Einhardt 
'We left the boys asleep, and we made sure you 
would be down directly and look after them.' 

*Yes,' said Wanda; 'you couldn't expect us to 
spend the whole day in that little oven of a summer- 
house. We waited nearly an hour, and then we 
went to the forest. We expected you and the 
children every minute.' 

' The important thing is to find the boys, and 
not to fix the blame,' said Cynthia. 
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' I am not uneasy about them/ said the tutor. * I 
have not the least doubt they are half-way up the 
Drachenberg by this time. There are signposts all 
the way; they can't lose themselves. I have no 
bump of locality, and I found the way to the top 
without any help when I came over from Fichten- 
stadt last summer.' 

' You are rather older than Waldemar and Kurt/ 
said Cynthia indignantly. ' But if they have taken 
the right path someone will have seen them. There 
is a cluster of houses near this end of it.' 

* Why don't you go on, as you are so anxious ? ' 
said Wanda. ' We want our coffee ; we will follow 
soon.' 

' I wish you would drive back with Gretchen, as 
Kurt is not there. It is much too late for that long 
walk. But of course someone ought to go after the 
boys.' 

' Oh, don't make such a fuss,' said Wanda. * The 
boys will be all right.' 

' It will be a pleasant little adventure for them,' 
said Herr Einhardt. 

' I shall be surprised if Herr von Reinmar takes 
that view,' said Cynthia; and she turned away very 
angry, and a little anxious. 

She found the coachman and commended Gretchen 
to his care, and then she made her way in great 
haste to the foot of the Drachenberg. There was, 
as she had said, a small straggling village there, and 
she made inquiries and found to her relief that ' two 
little gentlemen ' had been seen some time ago. But 
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she could not feel sure when they had passed, as 
everyone she asked said something different. She 
hurried on along the main road and across some 
meadows, and then the ascent began, the easy long 
ascent of a well-made driving road winding through 
the forest to the top of the hill. It should have 
been a pleasant walk, but Cynthia had no mind 
for it. 

Waldemar was a dreamy boy, and Kurt had an 
active imagination, and if the children lost their way 
in this great tract of forest they might wander about 
all night and never meet a soul. They would be 
cold and hungry and afraid, and it ought never to 
have happened. Cynthia blamed herself, chiefly 
because she had been silly enough to put her trust 
for an hour in untrustworthy people. She had 
literally slept at her post. She could not console 
herself with the fact that the boys were not officially 
in her charge. 

The ascent was timed to take two hours, but 
Cynthia did it in a good deal less, and she arrived in 
a breathless condition at the top. She had been 
spurred on by the fear of finding the little restaurant 
shut up and empty, for she knew that it was only 
tenanted by day, and she hoped for news of the 
boys there and, if the need arose, for help. As she 
approached it in the waning light, she saw a solitary 
figure sitting at one of the little tables outside, 
and when she got quite close she recognized Herr 
Einhardt. He came to meet her. 

* I told you it would be all right,' he said. * The 
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little devils were here hours ago, and had bread-and- 
cheese and beer, and left word that we were to pay 
for it; and some students who were going back to 
Fichtenstadt promised to see them safely into the 
Eschingen road. I came up by a short-cut they 
told me of at the hotel. I thought the boys might 
have found it. You look very hot, miss. Have some 
beer?' 

Cynthia always felt unreasonably annoyed with 
Herr Einhardt when he addressed her as *miss/ 
Just then she felt annoyed with the universe. 

* I am going straight on,' she said curtly. 

Herr Einhardt finished his glass of beer in a hurry 
and followed Cynthia. The sunset lights had all 
departed, and the woods looked still and melancholy 
now. After weeks of dry weather the sky looked like 
rain to-night, and Cynthia set off downhill at a 
quick pace. On this side of the Drachenberg there 
was nothing better than a narrow footpath, and she 
knew that very soon, when darkness came, it would 
be impossible to get on quickly. For a time Herr 
Einhardt kept up with her, and then he observed 
that they need not hurry. 

'/ have not been to sleep all the afternoon,' he 
said. 

* I wonder what you were doing all the afternoon,' 
said Cynthia. 

* I enjoyed myself very much,' said the tutor. 
*Fraulein Wanda is a sympathetic companion; in 
fact, her soul is so quick and sensitive that you 
can commune with it without the help of words. 
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We looked at the forest and our thoughts were 
poems/ 

' Your thoughts would have travelled to the boys 
if you had any sense of duty/ said Cynthia. 

* They did/ said the tutor blandly. ' Unfortu- 
nately, I reckoned on you.' 

* But the boys are supposed to be in your charge.' 
' I detest children/ said Herr Einhardt. * If it 

were not for them I should not mind my present 
position. The work is light and the food is good 
when Frau Klopps is about, but when this engage- 
ment comes to an end I shall try journalism. I 
think it will suit me. I have very strong anti- 
pathies, and I enjoy expressing them. Have you 
ever reflected, miss, that a journalist is the voice of 
the nation? My brother is editor of the Pappen- 
heimer Wochenblatt. It comes out once a week, and 
is very anti-English. But you have probably seen it 
lying about in the schoolroom. My brother sends it 
to me. I hope it has not made you uncomfortable.' 

* Not at all,' said Cynthia. ' I took up a number 
once, and I thought the people who write it and read 
it must be uncomfortable. They seemed to suffer 
from a kind of epilepsy whenever they mentioned 
England/ 

* I cannot conceal from you that, though we like 
you fairly well as individuals, our hatred of you as a 
nation is active and profound,' said Herr Einhardt. 

He was very short-sighted, and as he made this 
remark he stumbled over the roots of a tree, and 
would have fallen if Cynthia had not caught his arm. 
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But the shock seemed to unnerve him, and he imme- 
diately sat down in the path. 

* I refuse to go a step further/ he cried. * I refuse 
to wander about in forests at night and break my 
limbs. We must wait here till sunrise, and if I get 
my death of cold, I shall blame you, miss. We 
ought all to have driven home instead of coming up 
mountains after dark.' 

*Why did you follow me?' 

' I didn't want to at all ; but Fraulein Wanda said 
she was sure the boys were lost, and that if I spent 
a week in the forest I must find them. She seemed 
to think that if I arrived home in a carriage without 
them her brother might make himself disagree- 
able.' 

* But her brother is not at home.^ 

' But he is expected to-morrow, and the children 
would be sure to tell tales.' 

* Well, I am not going to wait here,' said Cynthia. 
* I can find my way, and if you follow me you'll be 
all right.' 

Herr Einhardt got out his handkerchief and 
mopped his face, and Cjmthia could tell from his 
manner that he was a good deal upset and alarmed. 

* I felt a drop of rain,' he said uneasily. 
'Yes; it's beginning to rain.' 

' But that is horrible. We shall get wet ; we shall 
get colds; and if we go on I shall probably sprain 
my ankle.' 

* Oh, come on ! ' said Cynthia impatiently. ' I'll 
take your arm and see that you don't tumble over 
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any more roots, and you shall tell me why the Ger- 
mans hate us/ 

Herr Einhardt could not resist this programme. 
He got up and allowed Cynthia to lead him along 
the middle of the path. The rain began to (X)me 
down steadily; their progress was slow, and soon 
their condition was deplorable; but for some time 
the gentleman kept up his spirits by enlarging with 
much heat and eloquence on the detestable charac- 
teristics of his companion's countryfolk. 

* Wait a minute,' said Cynthia presently : ' this ram 
is getting heavy; I want to button my coat. You 
say you're building a fleet to annihilate us because 
we use the phrase " Made in Germany " as a term of 
contempt. . . . Look out . . . there's a big root. . • . 
And that we say a German will pocket any insult. 
..." Offer " you mean, don't you ? ... " Offer " 
. . . not "pocket." . . . And that we encourage 
plague and famine in India because we mean to 
exterminate the natives. . . . And that we have 
shocked the civilized world by refusing the Boer 
prisoners baths. . . . And that our army is a " hired " 
one, so we don't mind it being slaughtered. . . . And 
that we are too arrogant to perceive the great 
superiority in every way of the Continental nations 
over us, and that that is why the Continent hates 
us. . . . It's no use sitting down again, Herr Ein- 
hardt ... in my brutal British way I mean to go 
on. . . . No, we haven't lost our path. . . . Come, 
get up . . . I'm sure you've a lot more to say about 
England. ... I like hearing you talk. ... It is quite 
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true . . . one ought always to listen to the intelligent 
foreigner. . . . You haven't told me yet what you 
think of our Generals.' 

'Ahl I have a lot to say about them/ cried Herr 
Einhardt, stumbling to his feet again, and for a while 
they went on, he eloquent and she on the look-out 
for tree-roots. * You should ask yourself, miss, why 
do we hate you ? ' 

* I will when I get home,' promised Cynthia. 
' Just strike a match now and look at the time.' 

With some difficulty Herr Einhardt managed this, 
and Cynthia found to her vexation that it was ten 
o'clock already. At their present pace it would be 
midnight before they reached home, and it was im- 
possible to get on faster till they were out of the 
forest. She was wet through, and tired and hungry, 
and a good deal annoyed, and when Herr Einhardt 
resumed his discourse she lost her temper and cut 
him short. 

' I've had enough,' she said. ' Stop talking non- 
sense or 111 let go your arm, and then you'll tumble, 
and this path is muddy/ 

* I don't call that argument,' said the tutor. ' But 
one ought never to expect a woman to be logical.' 
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' Strike another match now/ said Cynthia, as they 
got close to Eschingen; *I want to know the 
worst.' 

But it was not necessary to strike the match. 
While Herr Einhardt fumbled in his pocket for his 
match-box the stable-clock began to sound the hour, 
and Cynthia thought as she counted that it would 
never have done. Yet she was not surprised to find 
that it was midnight. The last two hours of the 
walk had been interminable. Over and over again 
Herr Einhardt had exclaimed against her truly 
British selfishness in plodding on, though the rain 
wet them, and the darkness baffled them, and the 
path tried to trip them up at every step. When she 
asked him what he proposed to do instead of going 
on, he answered with groans and ejaculations that 
his limbs would not carry him much further, and 
that he was suffering acutely from the pangs of cold 
and hunger, as well as from wet clothes and misty 
spectacles. He showed no gratitude to Cynthia for 
helping him on. In fact, there did not seem room 
in his mind for one thought beyond his own physical 
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discomfort: not even for the reflection that his com- 
panion's plight was equally unpleasant. 

' A little rain won't melt you, and a little fatigue 
won't kill you,' Cynthia had unkindly said some 
time ago. * You're not wax. If you're so soft, how 
did you ever get through your time in the army ? ' 

* I am the only son of a widow,' said Herr Ein- 
hardt ; ' I am exempt, fortunately. I am so sensitive 
that I should have suffered terribly. Take care, 
miss; you nearly let me fall then. If I were to 
sprain my ankle or break my leg, you could not leave 
me lying here alone in the rain. You'd have to sit 
down and wait for daylight.' 

* I shouldn't do anything so silly,' said Cynthia, 
speaking rather crossly. She was tired and wet and 
hungry herself, and indignant and uneasy. It com- 
forted her a little to remember that Adrian would 
not be awaiting them, but he was expected home 
next day, and he would have to hear some account 
of their expedition. She hoped that Frau Klopps 
would not be sitting up for them. When they 
reached Eschingen she opened and shut the gate 
very softly. Then she tried the front-door and 
found it open, and went in followed by Herr Ein- 
hardt. There was no one in the hall, and for a 
moment she hesitated. She knew that she looked 
as bedraggled as a storm-driven bird. The rain 
dripped from her garments, and she could hear the 
swish of her own boots and of Herr Einhardt's as 
they crossed the hall. 

*We must make sure that the boys are safe,' she 
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whispered, ' and we must let them know that we are 
back.' 

' AH in good time/ he answered. * Fm going to 
get dry before I trouble about anyone else. If I 
don't get my death of cold it will be a miracle.' 

But as he sidled away a door opened, and Adrian 
stood there looking at them. Cjmthia was so startled 
that she could think of nothing to say. 

* I am afraid the rain has spoiled your walk,' said 
he. 

'Are the boys safe?' cried Cynthia, ignoring the 
irony of his tone. 

' They have been in bed for some hours.' 

The g^rl gave a little sigh of pleasure and relief, 
and stood there waiting for him to speak again. 

' They have given us a great deal of trouble,' said 
Herr Einhardt. ' I feel that I have contracted a 
severe chill. What story did they make up about 
their escapade ? ' 

* They say they went to sleep in a summer-house, 
and could find neither you nor Miss Blount when 
they woke up. After waiting above an hour they 
made off by themselves.' 

* But that is pure nonsense,' said the tutor. * They 
could have told the hotel people to rouse Miss Blount, 
who was asleep upstairs.' 

'The boys were in your charge,' said Adrian. 
'Where were you?' 

* I searched for the boys in the garden,' said the 
tutor, scared both by Adrian's question and by the 
severity of his tone. ' I searched the hotel . . . the 
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town . . . the forests. ... I am a man who would 
die at his post, but I am not a wizard. I had no 
divining-rod with which to find the boys.' 

* I consider that you neglected your duty/ said 
Adrian. 

' I don't know how I could have suffered more/ 
said Herr Einhardt. * I am wet through and 
starving.' 

* There is supper ready for you in the dining-room/ 
said Adrian, turning away; but as Cynthia tried to 
slip past him he stopped her. 

* I shall see you again ? ' he said. 

* I think not. Good-night,' said she. 

* No, that won't do,' he explained ; * I have 
promised Frau Klopps to administer soup and wine. 
You will have to come down again.' 

* Oh, very well,' said Cynthia. * I'll come down 
and help myself. Don't wait up any longer for me.' 

She would have promised anything to get out of 
his sight just then, she felt so wretched. It took her 
a good half-hour to wrestle with her wet, clinging 
clothes and wring the rain out of her hair, and when 
she was dry and neat again she began to feel a little 
happier. She slipped into a teagown she had worn 
sometimes while she nursed Frau Klopps, a thin, 
gray garment with touches of silver at the throat and 
wrists, and then she ran down to the dining-room. 
Adrian sat there alone. 

' Hasn't Herr Einhardt reappeared yet? ' she asked. 

* He has come and gone. He did not seem anxious 
to stay long in my society.' 
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* He said he was starving.' 
*Oh, he satisfied his hunger.* 

* I am sorry you have stayed up, Herr von Reinmar/ 
said Cynthia. * I am sorry about the whole 
affair.' 

Instead of answering her, Adrian went to the side- 
board, and got out some wine and filled her glass. 
He seemed to be in a silent mood, and Cynthia felt 
that just then his silence was ungracious. He might 
have met her contrition more kindly. 

' Good-night,' she said, getting up when she had 
eaten a little and drunk about half a glass of wine. 
She did not mean to cry in his presence. 

'Wait a moment,' said Herr von Reinmar, 
glancing at the clock, and he placed an easy-chair 
for her. ' I want to tell you that I am going to dis- 
miss Herr Einhardt.' 

' I thought you would,' said Cynthia, and she sat 
down, expecting her own dismissal to follow. 

* You will have one more month of him.' 
' Don't you want to dismiss me, too ? ' 

' It may come to that.' 

Cynthia's colour rose at his tone, and she raised 
her eyes suddenly, and saw neither jest nor kindness 
in Adrian's face. He looked unhappy. 

' I will go to-morrow if you wish it,' she said. 

* Where would you go?' 
' Home.' 

' But you have no parents ... no brothers and 
sisters. . . . And your uncle and aunt . . . are they 
still in Australia ? ' 
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' I am afraid they are/ 

' Then what do you mean by " home '* ? ' 

' England/ said Cynthia, and she smiled as she spoke 
the name of her country. 

Adrian looked at her moodily. 

' To tell you the truth, I am puzzled about you,' 
he said. ' My own position with regard to you has 
become difficult. It is all nonsense about your 
being quite independent. ... If you are, you ought 
not to be . . . and you are in my house. ... I 
feel myself responsible . . . and yet, as you are 
always ready to point out, I have no authority. I 
should like to communicate with your uncle in 
Australia ... if there is really no one else.' 

' And what would you say to him ? ' 

*To begin with I should tell him you were at 
Eschingen.' 

His keen eyes were watching Cynthia as he 
spoke, and he observed the little start she gave; a 
very slight start it was, and yet it confirmed his 
growing suspicions. 

' I believe you have run away from your family,' 
he said. 

' I have no family. The Australian uncle and aunt 
don't count. They gave me up when they went out 
there.' 

' You are getting into mischief here, and I don't 
like it. You ought to have stayed with my sisters 
to-day and driven home with them. The boys were 
not in your charge ; the girls were.' 

* I didn't think,' said Cynthia. * I was uneasy 
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about the boys, so I followed them. I knew the 
girls were all right. It never struck me that you or 
anyone else would mind.* 

' What I mind is your dawdling up hill and down 
dale with Herr Einhardt ... all through the even- 
ing . . . till midnight. ... I would not allow my 
sister to behave so. . . / 

* But it was an accident/ interrupted Cjmthia. ' Do 
you think I enjoyed myself?' 

* No doubt the rain spoilt your pleasure.' 

' Pleasure ! Do you suppose I like Herr Einhardt ? ' 

* Perhaps I had better g^ve you back this/ said 
Adrian, pulling a scrap of paper out of his pocket. 
* I found it lying on a seat in the garden. There is 
no address and no signature, so I read it. The 
writing is the tutor's, and I judge that it was meant 
for you.' 

He handed her a scrap of paper soiled by the rain, 
but still legible, and Cynthia read it hastily, and read 
it again, and turned it in her hand and did not speak : 

* My beloved, my adored Girl, 

* To-morrow we shall have quiet precious 
hours in the forest together. Leave it to me to 
manage. After tomorrow who can tell what Fate 
has in store for us? To stand with thee on the 
Drachenberg by moonlight! For the sake of such a 
moment my sad spirit bears up against the misery 
of life. 

*Thy devoted 

* Adolph.' 
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* This is not addressed to me/ said Cynthia ; but 
she looked rather frightened, for she guessed at once 
that Wanda had lost it. The girl had a silly way of 
carrying her letters in her blouse, and her handker-* 
chief too. More than once Cynthia had seen her 
pull out both together, and stealthily thrust the letter 
back again. 

' It is not adressed to anyone/ said Adrian, as if 
he thought her evasion unworthy. * But it must be 
meant either for you or for Wanda. You are not 
going to tell me that Wanda is playing fast and 
loose with two men? I had almost rather . . . and 
yet I don't know. . . . That puppy . . . what can 
any woman see in him? . . . But it must be one of 
you. . . . Are you going to tell me which it is ? ' 

Cynthia could see that Adrian was a good deal 
disturbed, and she had never felt so flurried. If she 
rejected the letter, Wanda would be questioned, and 
probably brought to confession or driven to bay. 
Her marriage might be broken off, and the men 
might settle the matter in their own disastrous, high- 
handed way by an appeal to arms. It seemed to 
Cynthia that the one clear issue was the advantage 
to all concerned of screening Wanda until she was 
safely married. Two lighted candles were on the 
supper-table, and without consulting Adrian she 
held the scrap of paper in the flame of one, and let 
it shrivel into black ashes on a plate. 

*What did you do that for?' he said. *Why 
don't you answer my question ? ' 

*It is not an easy question to answer. Why did 
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you read a letter meant for someone else, Herr von 
Reinmar ? ' 

* A letter ! You call that a letter ? A grubby scrap 
of paper lying on my garden bench! What business 
had it there at all ? ' 

* Someone was careless. You may be sure you 
were not meant to find it ... or to ask questions 
about it. After all, Herr von Reinmar, suppose Herr 
Einhardt is in love, and suppose he likes to write 
letters, and suppose his letters are appreciated, what 
right have you to object?' 

Adrian stared at the girl as if he hardly knew what 
to say or what to believe. She had turned rather 
pale and her eyes were big and gleaming, and her 
gray draperies clung closely to her. 

* You are a coquette,' he said angrily. * First me, 
then this poor fool, and how many at home?' 

* Dozens,' said Cynthia. 
^What?' 

'When I came to Fichtenstadt last October seven 
men had proposed to me since Christmas. You can 
imagine that a little love-letter doesn't seem worth 
such a fuss. In England I often read them while I 
have my breakfast.' 

* But . . . but ... in Heaven's name who and 
what are you ? Have you deceived us all ? ' 

* I've told you before . . . I'm Cynthia Blount,' 
said the girl, and with the mischievous grace that 
made everything she did charming, she placed 
herself in front of a long slip of glass that reflected 
her whole figure. 'You can't be much surprised,' 
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she said, and with a light laugh that rang in his ears, 
and a swiftness for which he was not prepared, she 
turned suddenly, nodded good-night to him, and 
slipped out of the room. By the time he arrived 
at the foot of the stairs he saw what looked like a 
slim gray ghost just vanishing at the top. He went 
back to the dining-room and put out the lights. He 
felt perplexed and surprised, but not as uneasy as 
before. Perhaps Cynthia, had only played with 
him; but perhaps also she was only playing with 
the tutor. 
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Cynthia did not tell Wanda about the letter that 
had been burnt and found. She felt sure that if 
Adrian heard of the double game in which his sister 
had engaged, he would stop it in a man's high-handed 
way with sudden anger, and cruel results to everyone 
concerned. He would probably engage in a duel, 
and he would certainly turn the tutor out of the 
house at an hour's notice, treat his sister like a 
sinner, and go to the Oberforster with a confession 
that would send that comfortable person elsewhere 
for a wife. And Cynthia thought Wanda's best 
chance of happiness lay in her marriage with him. 
She had no faith in the depths of the girl's devotion 
to the yoimger man. She was shrewd enough to 
guess that what pleased Wanda chiefly was the 
situation with its traditional opportunities. The 
silly child liked the tutor's pretty speeches, and she 
liked to play at being broken-hearted. Hitherto 
Cynthia had not interfered much. The future 
might still bring her into an intimate connection 
with Wanda, and she thought the girl's present folly 
would live less vividly in their memories if it was 
never crystallized in discussion and reproach. 
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Unfortunately, when you have foolish people to 
deal with, it is easier to lay down a sensible course 
of action than to carry it out, because at any moment 
their want of self-control or their loquacity may 
upset your plans. Wanda was one of those people 
whose impulses easily land them in embarrassments 
from which they are too feeble to extricate themselves. 
When she heard that Herr Einhardt was going at 
the end of a month, she began to fret so visibly that 
Cynthia went in daily fear of an explosion. When 
her wedding was finally fixed for the day after his 
departure, she wept and told Adrian she had never 
really meant to get married at all, and that he was 
sending her to her doom. 

' It is Johann's doom that weighs on my mind.' 
said Adrian. 

If Cynthia had not been so necessary to the 
household just then she would have gone home, for 
the pleasantness of her sojourn had departed. 
Adrian avoided her and seemed to tolerate Frau von 
Erlenbach, who was always in and out of the house 
now. Frau Klopps was still upstairs, and fretted 
about the preserves she could not superintend. The 
children were troublesome, and the tutor behaved as 
if he owed Cynthia a grudge, but was too noble to 
pay it, a pose that tried her patience more than 
open hostility would have done. The administra- 
tion of the house was practically in Cynthia's hands, 
and of course she made mistakes, and caused Frau 
Klopps to lift her hands and wax merry over her 
amazing ignorance. 
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* But when I have taught her a little more she will 
be a treasure to a poor man/ said Frau Klopps to 
Adrian. ' I hope there is nothing between her and 
Herr Einhardt since you have a bad opinion of hinL 
Does he still behave as if he thought of her?' 

* I am not a good judge of such things/ said Adrian. 

* Men never are. But I suppose even you can see 
that Hertha von Erlenbach thinks of you? Cynthia 
and I watched her from the window yesterday. We 
saw you gather a rose and present it to her, and we 
saw the way she looked at you. I remarked to 
Cynthia that the second wedding in this house would 
not be long after the first.' 

* But you couldn't hear what we were sa)ring. Frau 
von Erlenbach asked me for the rose/ 

*You don't always want ears if you have eyes/ 
said Frau Klopps. * I'm not partial to Hertha. She 
is one of those people who think the world would have 
been a greater success if the Almighty had asked them 
how to make it; and yet her silver wasn't bright. 
But I suppose there is *Bte doubt about her money. 
And you are so generous to my sister's children that 
you are only a poor man, my good Adrian/ 

' I thought I had saved enough to work the estate 
and keep this house going/ said Adrian rather 
gloomily; 'but the money flies . . . everything has 
been so neglected . . . and this year there is Wanda's 
dowry/ 

'I wish you would let me pay Wanda's dowry,' 
said Frau Klopps. *Why shouldn't I be allowed to 
do something for my sister's child?' 
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' You did ever3rthing for them for ten years/ said 
Adrian; *you do a great deal still. You shall not 
touch your capital again.' 

' Of course Hertha will never consent to marry 
the whole family. If I take the children back to 
Fichtenstadt, I should require my little income/ 

* You may put that idea out of your head, Aunt 
Anna/ said Adrian. * I have made up my mind not 
to marry at all/ 

Frau Klopps repeated this conversation to Cynthia 
that evening. 

' But when a woman is determined to marry a man, 
she usually succeeds, if she is unscrupulous enough/ 
she added. * Hertha is one of those very respectable 
women who are quite unscrupulous in some direc- 
tions. . . / 

* She is hard and conceited and absurd/ said 
Cynthia. ' She would never make anyone happy.' 

Cynthia had just come upstairs and was evidently 
vexed. The Oberforster and Frau von Erlenbach 
had both arrived imexpectedly that afternoon, and 
they had stayed to supper, and there had not been 
much to eat, and what there was had been badly 
cooked and served. The boys had squabbled over a 
dish of stewed bilberries, and finally upset it, and 
Adrian had sent them out of the room. After 
supper Frau von Erlenbach invited Adrian to light 
her lamp and wheel her bicycle up the steep hill out- 
side the house; the Oberforster had given Wanda 
several resounding kisses in the hall, and ridden off 
on his horse. He was hardly out of the gate when 
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Wanda flew to the garden, and Cynthia had found 
the children in the kitchen uproarious and splashed 
with bilberry- juice. By the time she had driven 
them to bed she felt that everything and everyone was 
going wrong. 

* I dare say if you asked the Emperor on his throne 
he would tell you things went wrong sometimes/ said 
Frau Klopps, trying to comfort her. * If it isn't beef 
with him, it's politics, and you can't mend them with 
a mincing-machine. Adrian ought not to have said 
anything. How can he expect an English girl to cook 
a Schmorbraten?' 

* It was all Frau von Erlenbach's fault. She put 
down her knife and fork and said, " Oh, my sweet 
Wanda, excuse me, but this is uneatable! You 
should dismiss your cook at once and let me find you 
one who knows her work," and Herr von Reinmar said 
something else must be brought in, and I had to go 
to the store-room and get out a Gdnsebrust for that 
cat' 

* Well, my dear, it comes to this,' said Frau Klopps : 
* if you want to stay in Germany you must learn to 
make tough meat tender.' 

Cynthia leaned out of the open window, and 
stared at the darkness. She soon heard light run- 
ning footsteps close to the house, and guessed that 
Wanda was hurrying back from one of her stolen 
interviews. Presently she heard a slower, heavier 
step coming from the same direction, and a sudden 
wave of real anger swept away the petty vexation 
connected with Frau von Erlenbach and the tough 
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beef. There may come a point when neutrality is 
intolerable, and inaction itself places you with the 
sinners. She bid Frau Klopps good-night, and 
marched into Wanda's room, where she found the 
girl preparing to go to bed — ^at least, she sat on the 
sofa in a dressing-gown. 

* Where have you been? ' she said. 

* You can see,' said the girl, pointing to her damp, 
dew-stained skirt. 

* Wanda, I did not see, but I heard. You ran 
back from the end of the garden, and in two or 
three minutes Herr Einhardt followed. You had 
been there together nearly half an hour. How is it 
to end?' 

* You will know soon,' said the girl. 

When Cynthia had entered the big, dimly-lighted 
room, she had only just made out Wanda's figure in 
the distance; but now she had gone up to her, and 
could see her plainly. The girl sat huddled in one 
comer of the sofa, and she stared in front of her, and 
trembled as if with cold. 

'Are you going to have done with this man? I 
hope so,' said Cynthia. 'Are you ill, Wanda? Has 
an)rthing happened ? You look afraid.' 

* Leave me alone. Go away ! ' cried Wanda, and 
she sprang to her feet in a frenzy. Her hands were 
clenched and her voice unsteady, and her face most 
miserable. 

' But Wanda ... let me help you,* said C)mthia. 
' I have helped myself,' said the girl, with an odd, 
unmirthful smile; and she sat down and preserved 
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a stubborn silence, so that Cynthia at last left her 
and went to bed, and in spite of her preoccupation 
was soon asleep. 

The morning light was just breaking over the hills 
when she was waked with a violent start. Wanda 
had thrown open the communicating-door, and stood 
at her bedside. She had not stopped to put on a 
wrapper. She stood there in her nightgown, and as 
Cynthia gathered her senses she saw that the girl 
was shaking with fright and evidently very ill. 

' I'm dying ! ' she moaned. * Help me. I don't 
want to die.' 

Cynthia acted quickly. She picked up her own 
dressing-gown and put it round Wanda's shoulders, 
and half carried her back to bed. She did not want 
Gretchen disturbed, so she shut the door between 
the rooms. She thought Wanda looked like a 
person suffering from a sharp bilious attack, and 
with some self-reproach she reflected that such might 
be the effect on a delicate constitution of tough beef; 
but she knew that Wanda would never forgive her 
if she said so. 

' All the hammers in the world are beating on my 
head,' moaned the girl. ' I am sick unto death and 
wrapped round by an iceberg, and he is suffering 
just as I am. Carry me to him, Cynthia. I'm too 
ill to walk down that long corridor by myself, and 
we have sworn to die in each other's arms ! ' 

* I don't know what you are talking about,' said 
Cynthia. * I'm not going to carry you to anyone's 
arms; but if you're not better soon, I shall wake 
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your brother, and ask him to fetch a doctor. Fm 
very sorry you're so ill, Wanda. If you will promise 
to stay here, I'll go into your aunt's room and find 
the brandy. I dare say some brandy . . .' 

She stopped because she felt frightened. Wanda 
really did look very ill. She had shut her eyes and 
her breath came in short gasps, and her lips were 
bluish and her cheeks sunken. 

* What can it be ? ' Cynthia said half to herself ; 
and she threw on Wanda's dressing-gown, and 
decided she would rouse Adrian without further 
delay and send for a doctor, and that till the doctor 
came she would consult Frau Klopps. 

"It is death! ' said Wanda faintly, and she clutched 
at Cynthia's wrist. 'Adolph and I made up our 
minds to die together, and we took poison, and now 
I am going to him because I wish to die in his 
arms.' 

Wanda actually stumbled to her feet, a ghastly- 
white, shivering little figure; but Cynthia held her 
back. 

*You are not going to do an)rthing silly and dis- 
g^ceful,' she said. 

*Do you call Romeo and Juliet silly and dis- 
graceful ? ' said Wanda, with a violent shudder. 

* What poison have you taken ? ' 

* We ate one of those mushrooms that grow in the 
meadow across the stream . . . those we found 
growing in a clump there yesterday . . . white, with 
a little yellow dust on the top. It was a terrible 
moment, but we both have wills of iron and an 
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infinite capacity to suffer ... at least, Adolph said 
we had.' 

The relief was so great that Cynthia laughed. 

* Those horse-mushrooms ! ' she said. * They won't 
kill you! They grow in the park at home. Once, 
when I was a child, I ate one. It certainly made me 
very sick and ill. . . .' 

She looked at Wanda, and compared her symptoms 
with what she remembered of her own. 

* You'll be all right soon,' she said. * I don't think 
we want a doctor.' 

She put Wanda back to bed and fetched some 
brandy, and waited with her for more than an hour, 
and saw her get very much worse and then very 
much better as she expected. 

* But your brother must be told,* she said. ' It is 
too serious. Herr Einhardt ought to leave the house 
at once.' 

* I shall never try to kill myself again if that is 
what you fear,' said Wanda. * It would be less 
uncomfortable to marry Johann. I wish Adolph 
wasn't always sure he knew everything. He said he 
had seen in a book that these mushrooms killed you 
in two hours without pain. I only half believed him 
all the time, but I thought we might as well try. I 
wonder if he has suffered as horribly as I have.' 

' I hope so.' 

* Poor Adolph ! He said we should end our lives 
in a beautiful tragic way. We meant to stay out in 
the garden and die by moonlight . . . but it was a 
cloudy, drizzly night, and I said I would not die in 
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a drizzle. Then he wanted me to go with him to 
his room/ 

' Wanda ! ' 

' Only to die. After all, Cynthia, unhappy lovers 
may die together. It's always done.' 

* Why didn't you go then ? ' 

* Oh ! I don't know . . . somehow I couldn't. . . . 
I once saw into his room. . . . The door stood open 
- . . and there were coats and trousers about. . . . 
Out in the moonlight it would have been thrilling 
. . . but there was no moon . . . and no poison . . . 
and here we are. . . . What a miserable business 
life is!' 

* Your brother must be told,' said C)mthia again. 
Wanda sat up in bed. 

' Now, Cynthia,' she said, * you're a very good g^rl, 
I know, and I'm very fond of you, but you're what 
we call a thickhead. Don't you see that if you go 
blundering along to my brother you defeat your own 
ends? I know what you want. You want me to 
marry Johann and be fat and comfortable, and not 
care whether the sky is blue or gray as long as there 
is a joint on the dinner-table. You are prosaic to 
the tips of your fingers. Well, my dear, I never 
shall marry Johann if you tell tales about Adolph. 
See?' 

* I don't want to tell tales, but I don't want to let 
wrong go on,' said Cynthia, sorely puzzled. * I think 
Herr Einhardt ought to go. I think your brother 
ought to know.' 

'Know what?' 
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*That you and Herr Einhardt suppose yourselves 
to be in love with each other . . . that you have even 
attempted your Hves . . . Oh, Wanda, you really are 
a very wicked girl ! * 

* ril talk to Adolph to-morrow,' said Wanda- 
' Either we will give each other up, or I will let you 
speak to Adrian. I feel myself, now, that something 
must be decided. Of course if Adrian is told there 
will be a duel, and someone will be killed. ... I sup- 
pose you know that ? ' 

* Why should there be a duel ? ' 

* There would probably be two,' said Wanda with 
gloomy conviction. * Adrian would have a row with 
Adolph, and would either challenge him or get chal- 
lenged ; and then Johann would be told, and he would 
have to come in too. Poor Adolph I His life wouldn't 
be worth a farthing dip. One of them would have it. 
I think I had better decide to give him up. I am sure 
he will agree when he hears that the alternative is 
telling Adrian.' 

* I can't understand what you see in him,* said Cyn- 
thia. 

* It's his voice I love — ^his deep, poetical voice. Have 
you ever heard him say " Leg Deine Wang an meine 
Wang"?' 

* No,' said Cynthia, * and I don't want to.' 

* He followed me here,' said Wanda, with a sigh. 

* I was afraid so.* 

* I had no idea he was coming. When I heard his 
name I fainted.' 

* I guessed that, too . . . and you met him in the 
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colonnades and in the snow at midnight. I don't 
know how to tell you what I think of you, Wanda/ 

* Life was so dull/ said Wanda. ' Just think of 
me shut up on that flat with Aunt Anna and the chil- 
dren and the putty-coloured merino for my best frock, 
and no money for the theatre. Then I met Adolph in 
the forest, and we sat on the same bench two days fol- 
lowing and did not speak, and we both had Heine in 
the same edition, and at last he shut his book and said, 
" Du bist wie eine Blume," and looked at me. He is so 
different from other men. Never once since I have 
known him has Johann knelt at my feet and said I daz- 
zled his eyes. I am certain that when we are married 
he will expect me to wait upon him. He has no idea 
of worshipping a woman. I am doomed to marry him ; 
but, as I approach the altar, I shall say to myself, " Ich 
habe gelebt und geliebet." ' 

' I don't mind what you say to yourself,' replied 
Cynthia. * But I shan't know much peace of mind 
till you have approached it and come away again as 
Johann's wife. I believe that when once you are safely 
married you will behave.' 

* I believe it myself/ said Wanda ; * and it is a mighty 
dull prospect/ 
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* FvE seen him/ said Wanda, coming into C3mthia's 
room next day. 

' You have been sitting behind the yew-hedge with 
him for more than an hour/ said Cynthia. 'I saw 
you disappear there after dinner, and directly you had 
done so he asked me to oblige him by taking the boys 
for English this afternoon instead of to-morrow.' 

* We had to talk to each other/ said Wanda gloom- 
ily. * He was very ill last night, and made sure he 
was dying. He is going to write to the author of that 
book on mushrooms and tell him he is a fool. He is 
dreadfully annoyed with me because I took you into 
our confidence. He says I ought to have known you 
would be unsympathetic' 

* My sympathies are with the Oberforster,' said 
Cynthia ; ' whether you jilt him or whether you marry 
him, he is bound to have trouble with you.' 

* You can't trouble Johann for long,' said Wanda ; 
' he is like a feather-bed : smooth again with a touch. 
There is something kind and peaceful about Johann. 
When he comes next Sunday I shall tell him how ill 
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I have been, and how my head ached, and he will pity 
me, and not say his head ached too. People who talk 
about their own sufferings when you want to talk 
about yours are very selfish and disagreeable. The 
most tragic moment in life is when you discover a flaw 
in your divinity. If Shakespeare had made Romeo 
wake first and take no interest in Juliet at all, 
and talk about nothing but the painful effects of 
poison on his inside, he would have written a realistic 
tragedy.' 

* What have you settled with Herr Einhardt?' said 
Cynthia, who considered these remarks irrelevant but 
promising. 

* Nothing, except that we won't try dying together 
again. He says that if we lived in Norway we might 
climb to the top of a snow mountain and hurl ourselves 
down and die in a spasm of joy; but you can't do a 
dignified thing like that from the Drachenberg. You'd 
roll.' 

' It's no use trying to put me off with all this non- 
sense,' said Cynthia. *You are going to break with 
Herr Einhardt, or I am going to tell your brother the 
whole story.' 

' I suppose you can't help it, but you certainly are 
very stupid,' said Wanda. * I told you last night that 
if you meddled, my marriage would be broken off. 
You say it's a point of honour with decent English 
people not to spy and pry and tell tales. Why don't 
you act up to your own code?' 

' I want to,' said Cynthia, distressed by this attack. 
' It is difficult to know what to do.' 
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' It is my position that is difficult, but I shall come 
out of it if you don't blunder. I can't tell a man I 
was ready to die for yesterday that he may go to the 
devil to-day. It's too sudden. But I don't mind your 
knowing that I'm not in the mood to die for anyone 
this afternoon. The effect of those mushrooms on 
Adolph's complexion is appalling. Did you notice 
him at dinner ? ' » 

'He's always pasty-faced,' said Cynthia, unkindly. 
' He takes no exercise and drinks such quantities of 
beer. He'll be as round as a barrel when he's middle- 
aged.' 

Wanda did not pursue the subject, but when Stm- 
day arrived she treated her official lover with unusual 
amiability. In fact, she turned right rotmd like the 
little weathercock she was, and if Herr Einhardt went 
near her she snapped his head off. After dinner he 
retired to the woods accompanied for once by the 
boys; and Wanda invited the Oberforster to sit and 
smoke behind the yew-hedge while she read one of 
Ibsen's plays to him. 

' I should keep awake better if you talked to me/ 
said the Oberforster. 

' But I can't talk about seedling conifers,' said 
Wanda. 

* Now that our marriage is fixed for the fourth of 
September we have many things to discuss,' said the 
Oberforster, who was standing about with Wanda and 
some of the others in front of the house. ' Gebriider 
Zipp have sent me their estimate for decorating the 
dining-room in the way you wish, but in my opinion 
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the outlay will be extravagant and the result un- 
pleasing. Are you quite determined to get rid of 
my old chairs and have that mustard-yellow wall- 
paper?' 

' If you won't buy the chairs I want, I won't come 
to the Forsterhaus at all/ said Wanda ; * and Hertha 
g^ves herself such insufferable airs because she has a 
mustard-yellow wall-paper that my happiness depends 
on having one more mustard-yellow than hers. I'm 
going to have green dragons running after each other 
all along the frieze too. There isn't a single dragon 
at Sonnenfried/ 

' That is settled, then,' said the philosophical Ober- 
forster with a sigh. 

' Don't you like mustard-yellow ? ' said Wanda. 

* I can't say I do ; but I go into my dining-room to 
eat and not to look at the walls; and as long as you 
are pleased. . . .' 

* We won't have it on any account if you don't like 
it,' said Wanda. * I should see you stare at the paper, 
and think it ugly, and in ten minutes I should think it 
ugly too. As for those old chairs . . . you say they 
belonged to your great-grandfather. . . Did 3'ou no- 
tice them, Cynthia ? ' 

' Yes, I did,' said Cynthia. * I noticed the carving. 
There is nothing to compare with them at Sonnen- 
fried.' 

* The chairs shall remain,' said Wanda, ' and we will 
have that cheerful wall-paper with little embossed pea- 
cocks all over it. I shall tell Hertha mustard-yellow 
was too old-fashioned for us.' 
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While Wanda laid down the law she strolled 
towards the yew-hedge, followed by Johann. Cynthia 
was left standing near Herr von Reinmar, and her 
eyes were full of laughter. 

* In England the idea prevails that the German 
woman is rather downtrodden/ she said. 

* It cannot go on/ said Adrian. ' When he is 
married he must take the reins.' 

* Must he — even about wall-papers? ' 

Adrian laughed a little, and placed a basket chair 
for her and took another himself. Frau Klopps and 
Gretchen had gone into the house to have an after- 
noon nap. 

* I want to talk to you/ he said. * You have not 
given me your guardian's name and address.' 

* I have no guardian/ said Cynthia. * I am of 
age.' 

* Your uncle then ? ' 

*But I have told you more than once . . . my 
uncle is in Australia, and has no control over me. I 
am as free as you are.' 

Adrian was smoking, and he let a little time elapse 
before he spoke again. C)mthia sat slightly further 
back than he did, and could watch the pleasant 
energetic lines of his profile. She wished he did not 
look quite so grave. 

' What are you going to do after Wanda's marriage? ' 
he asked. 

' My contract with you ends on October the first.' 

' Yes.' 

It seemed to Cynthia that words always helped to 
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part them lately instead of to bring them together. 
She did not know what to say next that would be 
conciliatory. 

* I shall be sorry to go/ she ventured. 

He did not ask her to stay on. He watched his 
cigar and said nothing, and after waiting in vain for 
him to speak Cynthia got up and walked away. She 
felt vexed and impatient. His jealousy of the tutor 
stood between them with disastrous effect, and so did 
Frau von Erlenbach. Sometimes Cynthia thought 
she would speak out when Wanda was safely married ; 
sometimes she vowed she would never say a word to 
wrest a lover from such a rival. He must resist 
Hertha and her money out of his own strength. 
Cinderella waited. 

When once the date of Wanda's wedding was 
fixed the preparations were taken in hand with 
vigour, and Frau von Erlenbach came frequently 
and gave a great deal of advice. Wanda wavered 
between her dislike of Hertha and her wish to 
acquire clothes and linen that Hertha would respect. 
One day Cynthia came back from a walk with 
Gretchen to find some of her own possessions 
brought down for display. Wanda had spread out 
the gray and silver tea-gown and a chiffon blouse 
and an elaborate Parisian petticoat, and as Cynthia 
entered the room she heard Frau von Erlenbach say 
that respectable German women did not care to 
trick themselves out like French actresses. 

' When I was ill I used to be uncommonly glad to 
see that gray gown,' said Frau Klopps, before she 
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observed Cynthia. ' I didn't enjoy my soup any less 
because a girl as pretty as moonlight brought it to 
me/ 

* And I should love to have a gown like that/ said 
Wanda, when she had excused herself to C)mthia for 
having brought it down. 

* Believe me, Wanda,' said Frau von Erlenbach, 
* Johann would be shocked to see you in it.' 

'A man is never shocked by pretty clothes,' said 
Wanda. ' It is some kinds of women who are 
shocked . . . when other women wear them.' 

' My morning-gown is made of a thick woolen 
plaid,' said Frau von Erlenbach. ' It has red and 
black squares like a chess-board and a cord round 
the waist, and is quite short. I have worn it every 
morning for two years and it is as good as new. 
That is what the little bride should wear when she 
pours out her husband's coffee, and you may copy 
mine if you like, Wanda.' 

Wanda did not answer at once. She helped 
Cynthia to slip the tea-gown over her thin summer 
frock, and then she stood a little away and watched 
the effect of it. As she did so the Oberforster and 
Adrian came into the room, and Hertha with a little 
shriek of outraged propriety snatched up the petticoat 
and bundled it into a cupboard. 

' I want a dress like that,' said Wanda. 

'You may have the dress,' said the Oberforster. 
'But it won't make you as tall or as beautiful as 
Fraulein.' 

* I advise our beloved Wanda not to have anything 
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so unsuitable,' said Frau von Erlenbach. 'Fraulein 
looks as if she had stepped out of " Magda." ' 

'Who was Magda?' said Cynthia. 

*An adventuress/ said Hertha. 

* A woman of genius/ said Adrian. 
' I am neither/ said Cynthia. 

* It is reassuring to heai* you say so/ said Hertha, 
impertinently. 

' Cynthia is as good as she is beautiful/ said Frau 
Klopps, whose way it was to speak plainly. ' For a 
whole week when I was ill I saw that gray gown at 
my side by night and by day, and I must say that it 
is prettier to look at than a red and black chess-board. 
Dowdiness is not a virtue.' 

' But thrift is in the wife of a poor man/ said Frau 
von Erlenbach. *Of course, I do not know how 
Fraulein comes by her clothes and jewels, but I am 
quite sure that if Wanda follows her example my 
poor good Johann will be bankrupt in a year.' 

* Gently . . . gently, Hertha,' said the Oberforster. 
* You are making Fraulein quite uncomfortable.' 

* It is I who am uncomfortable,' said Frau von 
Erlenbach. ' I confess that when I see the clothes 
Wanda is goose enough to call plain I ask myself 
where Fraulein gets the money for them. You are 
all so very unworldly and unsuspicious, and I have 
found out from Wanda that none of you know any- 
thing about Fraulein's past history. But I suppose 
you understand, Herr von Reinmar, that the salary 
you pay her would not buy the sleeve of this raiment 
you all admire?' 
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' I have never permitted myself to appraise Miss 
Blount's toilet or to criticise her expenditure/ said 
Adrian stiffly. ' It is not my business/ 

' I am not so sure of that/ said Frau von 
Erlenbach. 

She had gone close to Cynthia, and had stretched 
out her hand as if she meant to touch the sleeve she 
was denouncing; but Cynthia stepped back from her 
rather haughtily, and now spoke to her in a tone of 
sober rebuke that upset the lady's nerves. 

* You will never find anything out about my past 
that will please you,' she said. ' It is as blameless 
as your own.' 

* Impertinent girl ! ' shrieked the lady, who looked 
as if she would soon lose all self-control. 

The two men were fidgety and inarticulate. Frau 
Klopps raised her hands, and begged Hertha not to 
excite herself. It was Wanda who came to the 
rescue. 

* What a fuss you always make, Hertha,' she said. 
' You're a regular stormy petrel in a family. I know 
all about Cynthia. She has a hundred a year and 
a little house of her own in England — ^haven't you, 
Cynthia? and this is her first situation, and she 
took it because she had always heard that Germans 
were so amiable and had such good manners, and 
she wanted to see for herself; and we all come up to 
her expectations — don't we, Cynthia?' 

* Most of you do,' said Cynthia. 
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Herr Einhardt was to leave Eschingen on the third 
of September, and he still had a week before him one 
sad summer evening when he sat with Wanda behind 
the yew-hedge and talked of life-long love and life- 
long sorrow. Wanda forgot that she had ever felt 
annoyed with him, or complained to an imfeeling 
third person of the effect the wrong mushrooms had 
on his complexion. Her disillusionment had not 
been lasting — none of her emotions were. But she 
gave tongue to each one as it swayed her, and never 
seemed to reflect that in doing so she laid bare her 
own unstable soul. 

* Where will you be a week to-night? ' said Wanda 
suddenly. 

' If you loved me as I love you, your imagina- 
tion would refuse to picture us parted,' said Herr 
Einhardt. 

' But since we must part, I am glad you are going 
before my wedding and not after it,* said Wanda. 
' You would not like to see me in my bridal dress ? ' 

'Yes, I should,' said Herr Einhardt gloomily. 
' It might stir me up.' 
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' What's the good of being stirred up ? You can't 
do anything/ 

' I could kill my rival at the altar. It has been 
done before.' 

' What would you kill him with ? ' 

* A knife or a revolver.' 

* I'm not going to have knives or revolvers at my 
wedding,' said Wanda. * Murder is of no use at 
all in a situation like ours. I could not marry an 
assassin. Besides, you'd be put in prison.' 

' But, my adored Wanda, you have said over and 
over again that when I go your heart goes with 
me, and that you will henceforth live in woe and 
gloom.' 

* Of course. We have promised each other that,' 
said Wanda. 

* I should be much more sure of it if I killed my 
rival,' said Herr Einhardt. 

' Our hearts are broken, and to kill Johann won't 
mend them," said Wanda, with decision. ' Besides, 
it would be very rough on Johann. He has never 
done us any harm.' 

'Shall I kill your brother?' 

Wanda looked at her lover with an appraising eye. 

* If you had a knife he'd get hold of it,' she said, 
* and if you had a revolver he'd catch you in the act 
and knock it up. I know Adrian.' 

* You don't want me to do anything, it seems,* said 
the young man in an offended tone. 'You believe 
that both your brother and his friend would get the 
better of me?' 
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'They are years older than you/ said Wanda 
soothingly, 'and at my marriage they will stand 
close together. You wouldn't have a fair chance. 
Besides ... I like reading about such things in 
plays and poems; but then the curtain falls, the 
poem ends, and everyone is done with. But we 
should go on and be most uncomfortable, so what's 
the good of it ? ' 

* Women have sordid, practical souls,' said the 
tutor. ' A man is driven to action by his passions. 
He doesn't stop to ask what comes next.' 

' Then he's an ass,' said Wanda. 
The tutor sprang to his feet. 

* Good-bye for ever,' he cried. 

'Oh I sit down,' said Wanda, 'and don't say silly 
things about women. You know it is nonsense to 
talk about killing. Remember the spider.' 

'What spider?' said the tutor, sitting down again 
with a sulky air. 

'The big one that dropped from the schoolroom 
ceiling and scuttled across the table, and I jumped 
up and so did you, and I told you to kill it and you 
shuddered, and I had to call Kurt and he killed it.' 

' Why do you recall such a trivial occurrence in 
this hour of anguish, my Wanda ? Sometimes I fear 
that your love is shallow and your nature light. I 
can fancy you making yourself happy with that con- 
founded Oberforster.' 

' I never make myself happy anywhere,' said 
Wanda. 

' But you would if you married me.' 
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* Perhaps ... as long as nothing went wrong/ 

' Nothing could go wrong if we were once united.' 

* I suppose that even if we were united gnats would 
bite/ said Wanda, brushing one off her hand with 
exasperation. 

The tutor looked sadly at the hollyhocks. 
' We might live where there were no gnats/ he 
said. * I have had a colossal idea, Wanda.' 

* Has it anything to do with revolvers or mush- 
rooms ? ' 

' It is simply that I should go to Manchester in 
England and enter my cousin's business, and that 
you should go with me.' 

* I thought you hated England and the English? ' 

* I do,' said Herr Einhardt ; ' but I don't mind 
making money out of them.' 

* Are you sure you could?' 

' Anyone can. Perhaps we should suffer a little at 
first, but what of that? I am ready to bear hunger 
with you, Wanda.' 

' We have just had supper,' said Wanda. ' If we 
are going to face starvation together, we will first try 
what it is like. To-morrow, Adolph, we will not touch 
food.' 

'As you please,' said Adolph gloomily. 

' Of course, it is an impossible plan,' continued 
Wanda. * Where should we get married ? ' 

' In England, if you care about such formalities. 
Our devotion to each other is bond enough for me.' 

* It wouldn't last me for the journey. I have 
always thought it would be thrilling to run away, 
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but I am sure I never shall. I wish one could lead 
two lives at once. Some of me would like to steal 
out of the house with you, Adolph, at night, despe- 
rately afraid and desperately in love, and be pursued 
by Adrian; but we shall never do it, we were bom 
commonplace.' 

' I was not,' said the tutor ; * I want to do it. How 
much money have you in your possession?' 

* If Kurt would pay me what he owes me I should 
have seven-and-six. Then there is my gold watch.' 

' And your diamond brooch.' 
Wanda shook her head. 

* I couldn't take that. Johann gave it to me. I 
should leave it behind with a letter, saying he must 
forget me and marry someone more worthy of him. 
I dare say he would, too.' 

* I have ten pounds,' said the tutor. * With care 
that would get us to Manchester, and then we must 
borrow a little from my cousin. Promise that you 
will fly with me, my beloved. 

' " Kennst Du das Land wo. die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die Goldorangen gliihn, 
£in sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht ? 
DahinI DahinI"' 

' I don't suppose Goethe was describing Manchester 
when he wrote that,' interrupted Wanda. * Perhaps 
you think that when your ten pounds are gone we 
could live in an arbour and feed on oranges and 
lemons. I have often wished, Adolph, that I could 
mix you and Johann. If you had some of his sense 
and he had a little of your poetry ' 
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But this time the tutor really walked away, t<X) 
much offended to speak. His proposal, however, 
germinated in Wanda's mind, and all next day and 
the day after she weighed the pros and cons of it. 
The tutor had his plan pat and unfolded it persua- 
sively. He would pack whatever Wanda wanted in 
an old trunk from the attic, and take it with his own 
luggage. He would leave early in the morning, and 
wait for her at the Ziiringer Hof, at St. Georgen. 
She would walk through the woods and arrive there 
in time for the afternoon coach to Bertholdsruhe. 
Next day they would reach London, be married at 
once, and telegraph to tell Adrian what they had 
done. 

Wanda went backwards and forwards twenty times 
a day, and she never for a single moment realized 
what her flight would bring on herself and on her 
family. She pictured her walk through the woods 
and the journey by night, and the romance of a 
runaway marriage in a foreign land. All that lay 
beyond was as insubstantial and as shifting as a 
cloud. She saw Adolph everlastingly adoring her 
with lyrics on his lips and roses in his hand, and 
she did not consider what roses cost in London, or 
how unsatisfactory a lyric would be to her poor 
human body instead of a dinner. And the day soon 
came when her lover said he must pack his trunks, 
and she must make up her mind one way or the 
other. 

* In the end you will come, I swear,' said he. 
'When you see me depart I shall draw you after 
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me as the moon draws the sea. But I know that 
when we are in the train you will want things I 
cannot give you: hairpins, for instance, and em- 
broidered shoes, and a toothbrush. My imagination 
stops short at extra pocket-handkerchiefs/ 

* I know what I will do,' said Wanda. ' I will 
g^ve you a few things I could not exist without on a 
journey, and should not miss here — sl few old things 
I meant to leave behind. Then, if I don't come. . . . 
You needn't look so dreadfully offended, Adolph. . . . 
I certainly shan't come if you scowl at me like that.' 

' It is naturally painful to me to hear that my 
warmly-beloved bride thinks her old things are good 
enough for our wedding journey,' said Adolph. 

' I can't help it,' said Wanda. * I'm not at all 
sure that I shall have a wedding journey with you, 
and I certainly can't marry Johann in old clothes 
and explain that my new ones are in your trunks.' 

So that afternoon when the coast was clear Wanda 
carried various things from her room to the end of 
the corridor, where the tutor waited for her; and as 
he took what she gave him he would call her his wife 
and his love, and she would assure him that he must 
not build on her behaviour, and that she would never 
have the courage to forsake her home. Yet she ran 
to and fro, remembering this and adding that, until 
Herr Einhardt said the trunk they had carried down 
from the attic was full and overflowing, and that the 
gray tea-gown copied from Cynthia's must be left 
behind. 

'Unless I roll it up with my rug,' he suggested, 
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and he tried to take it from her, and she hung back, 
unwilling; and as they stood at the door with the 
pale, shimmering garment between them, Cynthia 
appeared at the top of the stairs. She saw the two 
together, she saw the gown, she saw Wanda's flushed 
cheeks and startled eyes, and she felt as uncomfort- 
ably embarrassed as a lady who stumbles on a serving- 
wench with a ' follower/ She passed into her own 
room as quickly as she could. For the rest of the day 
Wanda avoided her, and when she went to bed at 
night the door between them was locked. 

Early next day Herr Einhardt departed. Frau 
Klopps with Cynthia and the children stood in the 
hall and saw him off. Adrian had bidden him a 
frigid farewell the night before. 

' You only brought two trunks,' said Kurt suddenly. 
' Why are you taking away three ? That old one is 
ours. It used to be in the south attic' 

' Your sister lent it me,' said Herr Einhardt. * It 
contains my books.' 

' They are not very heavy books,' said Waldemar, 
lifting one end of the trunk. 

' Here is my Heine,' cried Wanda, running into 
the hall. ' I promised to give it you, and yesterday 
I forgot.' 

The tutor opened a bag he carried in his hands, 
put in the book, and then had some trouble to shut 
it again. When he had succeeded he shook hands 
with everyone in the hall and drove away. The 
children stared after him and said nothing. Wanda 
vanished. Frau Klopps and Cynthia had plenty to do. 
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It was to be a very quiet wedding, and the house 
was in no wise turned upside down for it. The few 
guests expected were to drive over from Fichtenstadt 
in time for the religious ceremony, and the civil 
marriage was to take place at St. Georgen on the 
previous day, with Frau von Erlenbach and Adrian 
as witnesses. Of course there was to be a feast after 
what C)mthia called the real marriage, and in a 
German household a forthcoming feast employs 
every willing woman's hands. For some hours after 
the tutor departed C)mthia had no thought for any- 
thing but the contents of the larder, the linen press, 
and the glass and china cupboards, and after dinner, 
when she went out on the veranda with the children 
for a moment, she was beginning to turn her atten- 
tion to lists of forks and spoons. The children 
clustered near her, and asked whether she was going 
to teach them again after Wanda's wedding. 

* We made more progress with you than with Herr 
Einhardt,' said Waldemar. 

* I am glad he has gone,* said Kurt. * He is a 
thief.' 

* Oh, fie ! ' said Gretchen. 

* What can you mean ? ' asked C)mthia. 

' When he opened his bag to put in that book your 
silver brushes were there. I saw them.' 

' Nonsense.* 

' Shall I go upstairs and see if yours are gone ? ' 

' I'll go myself,' said C)mthia. * But why didn't you 
speak at the time?* 

' It would have been a very awkward thing to do,' 
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said Kurt. 'The coachman was there. Besides, it 
happened in a moment, and I could hardly believe 
my own eyes, and then he was off and away. Do go 
and look, Cynthia. Perhaps they were his own 
brushes, and he was ashamed to use them before us 
boys because they had handles.' 

Cynthia hardly heard what the boy said, and she 
hardly knew what she feared, but she hurried 
upstairs followed by the children. Her brushes lay 
as usual on the chest of drawers that served her for 
a toilet-table. 

* There, you see ! ' she cried, but her voice sounded 
weak and quavering in her own ears. The children 
stared. 

' They must have been his own brushes/ said 
Gretchen. * Kurt is a wicked child to accuse the 
innocent.' 

For once Cynthia did not interfere in the scuffle 
that ensued. She shut the door on the children, 
heard them hustle each other downstairs, and then 
went into Wanda's room. Wanda had not appeared 
at dinner, and one of the maids said that the young 
lady had taken fruit and cake with her and had gone 
into the forest. That was only Wanda's way, and no 
one had expressed surprise; but a week ago Cynthia 
had given the girl an English dressing-bag fitted 
with silver, like her own, and had asked her not to 
exhibit it until her wedding-day. She had wished to 
save herself from all remarks, friendly and otherwise, 
on its costliness until Wanda was safely married, 
because remarks sometimes lead people on into ex- 
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J)lanations, and when once you begin explaining, who 
knows where you will end? Chiefly on Wanda's 
behalf Cynthia had decided that for a little longer 
silence should still be her policy. But now she 
looked for the bag and found it, as she feared, half 
empty. The brushes and bottles were gone. Other 
things had gone too. C)mthia hardened herself and 
opened cupboards and drawers, and missed much that 
should have been there. She felt like a spy as she 
hunted through the room, but when she could not find 
the gray and silver gown she felt like a fool. The 
picture of it stretched wide between the two young 
people persisted in her imagination. Herr Einhardt's 
remark about rolling it in his rug obsessed her 
memory. She ought to have understood yesterday, 
she told herself — she ought to have been on guard. 
What was there left for her to do in this hour when 
the very moments counted? She could not seek 
Adrian without great loss of time; to consult with 
Frau Klopps would occupy time too, and time was 
surely everything. If Wanda could be overtaken and 
brought back! Cynthia snatched up her hat and 
gloves, fled by a back-way to the stables, found her 
bicycle ready, and was well on the road to St. 
Georgen twenty minutes after Kurt had put her on 
the track. 
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Cynthia did not pursue Wanda in Wanda's mood. 
Neither sentiment nor laughter moved her, for she felt 
stricken by the girl's folly. As the road flew past, she 
tried to think she was set on a wild-goose chase, and 
that when she reached St. Georgen she would find 
she was a {ool for her pains. But fear prevailed and 
drove her forward. Her mind dwelt on the misery 
Wanda was preparing for herself, and of the con- 
sternation that would descend on her home; and 
then again Cynthia let her memory travel backwards, 
and her errand this afternoon became the inevitable 
climax of a drawn-out tale. The morning summer 
days had told of it if she had only listened, and so 
had every stolen interview, and so had Wanda's plain 
confession the night she had thought to die. C)mthia 
rode as if she rode for her own honour. Her silence 
began to wear a doubtful aspect, and Wanda's rescue 
became the only reparation she could make for the 
mischief she had helped by her neutrality. 

As she entered St. Georgen the church clock 
struck the half-hour, and she knew that the coach 
for Bertholdsruhe started at four. She went on to 
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the market-place, and looked up at the windows of 
the inn. Most of the sun-shutters were closed, but 
her eye was caught by a window she had looked at 
before, the window of number six. It was thrown 
open, and a florist's handful of wired roses — one of 
those little nosegays Germans constantly present to 
each other— could just be seen in a glass of water on 
the sill inside. It was so hot an afternoon that 
hardly anyone was in the market-place, and no one 
at all was loitering near the inn. A man hammering 
a scythe in need of repair made an unpleasant noise, 
and the drivers of some heavy-laden timber-waggons 
cracked their whips; otherwise the town seemed 
asleep. Cynthia steadied her* bicycle against the 
wall of the inn and peeped into the empty entrance- 
hall. Then she stared across the market-place again, 
and as she stood within the door a carriage came 
swiftly round the comer, and took its way past her 
towards Sonnenfried. 

Frau von Erlenbach sat on the front-seat with 
Paulchen, and as she approached the Ziiringer Hof 
her face was turned towards Cynthia, and she should 
have seen her. But she passed in a moment and 
made no sign of recognition, and Cynthia hoped the 
sun had been in her eyes. If not, the encounter was 
a vexatious one, and the lady's frozen stare a 
harbinger of trouble. Cynthia's ideas were in a 
tangle, and she scented danger and discovery every- 
where. She looked back at the empty entrance-hall 
again and took a sudden resolve. She ran softly 
and quickly upstairs, turned down the corridor 
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towards number six, where she had slept and where 
to-day she had seen the roses, knocked, and was told 
to come in. She opened the door, and saw Wanda 
sitting there by herself. She shut the door behind 
her, and walked further into the room. 

' Oh, Wanda ! ' she said. 

Wanda sprang to her feet with a cry Cynthia 
could hardly interpret. There were coffee things on 
the table, and two cups had been used. There was 
no luggage in the room, but Wanda's dusty shoes 
stood near the sofa, and she had put on a pair of 
embroidered ones. The copy of Heine's ' Poems ' 
Wanda had given the tutor that morning lay beside 
the coffee-tray. 

*Why have you come?' she said. 

' To take you home.' 

' I can't come.' 

'You are not . . . you are not . . . married to 
Herr Einhardt?' 

'We are going to be married to-morrow ... in 
London.' 

' Nonsense ! ' said Cynthia. * Whichever man you 
marry in the end, you'll come back with me now. 
I'll order a carriage.* 

' It is too late,' said Wanda. 

Cynthia's hand had been on the bell, but at 
Wanda's words it fell to her side. 

'What do you mean?' she said, and she shrank 
from the girl. 

'Do you suppose that I am going to travel to 
England as I stand, and take nothing with me?' 
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cried Wanda, with one of her sudden spurts of wrath. 
' Adolph has my silver brushes in his bag, and half 
my clothes in that old hair-trunk/ 

' Is that the only thing that prevents you from 
coming back with me?' 

* It is the chief thing/ said Wanda. * I could not 
marry Johann without those silver brushes, because. 
... I hope you won't be vexed, Cynthia . . . but 
he has seen the dressing-bag you gave me. No one 
else has. But one day last week Hertha had been 
bragging so of hers that I simply had to show it him. 
His eyes nearly fell out with surprise, and he par- 
ticularly admired the brushes. I really could not 
start on a wedding journey with Johann unless I had 
them back, and I don't suppose we shall ever get 
them out of Adolph.' 

' You little idiot I * exclaimed Cynthia. * You naughty 
girl! You have got yourself and me into a pretty 
mess. But I'm going to get out of it . . . 
somehow.' 

She rang the bell and a waiter appeared. He 
looked at the two girls with astonishment, but in 
answer to C)mthia said that a carriage could be ready 
almost directly. Then he turned to Wanda and 
said that the gentleman had gone to the post-office, 
and would be back in a few minutes. 

'How did you get here?' said Wanda, when the 
waiter had left the room. 

'On my bicycle.' 

'Then why do you order a carriage?* 

' For you.' 
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' I wish I knew what to do/ said Wanda. 

' You don't seem to understand what you have 
done/ said Cynthia. ' You are to be married to one 
man, and here you are in a strange hotel with 
another, your belongings in his possession, you 
yourself in his power, your good name at the mercy 
of an accident. Suppose anyone had seen you? 
Frau von Erlenbach saw me just now. Suppose I 
had not followed you? I don't know whether to 
think you a fool or a sinner — ^perhaps you are both ? ' 

* Adolph will be very much annoyed if he finds 
you here,' said Wanda; *and if you are going to 
scold I wish you'd go. When I arrived Adolph 
compared me to Jessica and Juliet.' 

' You can't live on silly poetical comparisons. 
How does Herr Einhardt propose to support you? 
Has he private means ? ' 

* He has ten pounds.' 

* Do you mean to say that you have taken this 
step— left your home, and your friends, and your 
future husband with a man who asks you to travel 
without marriage, and arrive in a foreign country 
without money? Can't you see what lies before you 
if you go?' 

*We should communicate with our friends when 
we were married, and Adrian is giving me a dowry 
of a thousand pounds. If only he would still g^ve it 
me, Adolph says we should have plenty till he has 
made himself a position. You see, we are not so 
unpractical as you think, and if only you can 
persuade Adrian . . .' 
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* If you really mean to break off your marriage at 
the eleventh hour, you must talk to your brother 
yourself/ interrupted Cynthia. * When I know 
which of the two men you want to marry, Fll stand 
by you, but Fm not going to see you drive off with 
either of them while you're Wanda von Reinmar. 
I'm here to stop that.' 

'You don't know what Adolph is when he is 
roused,' said Wanda. 

' But I know what I am when / am roused,' said 
CynthidL. ' He's only a windbag. I can't think 
what you see in him.' 

' I'm disappointed in him myself to-day,' said 
Wanda. ' I have never walked ten miles in my life 
before, and when I got here I was so tired and 
hungry I could have cried. Adolph only ordered 
coffee for me, and he says that if Adrian refuses me 
a dowry, we shall often have to do without dinner at 
first, and that love will carry us through everything. 
I didn't like to say so, but he had had his dinner.* 

* There is a little farewell supper prepared for you 
at home,' said Cynthia, watching for the carriage. 
' Just the things you like your aunt and I prepared : 
chickens and meringues, and ripe peaches and cham- 
pagne; and the children are to stay up and drink 
your health.' 

' I was so tired,' continued Wanda. ' I wanted 
Adolph to go for a walk while I went to sleep, but 
he said I might just as well sleep on his shoulder, so 
I tried; and then he lighted a cigar and puffed 
smoke in my face. If he had done that at home I 
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should have walked away, and not spoken to him 
again till he was grovelling in the dust. There was 
nowhere to walk to here, and when I complained 
he said I was selfish. He has on that shiny coat, 
and he says he had no time to shave this morning. 
He was fearfully offended because I said a man who 
had lived more than three months with Adrian might 
have learned how to groom himself.' 

'That sort never learns,' said Cynthia. 'Where 
is he?' 

* He got up in a huff while we were talking about 
the cigar and said he would finish it outside. I 
expect him back every moment.* I don't mind 
telling you that I know I've made a mistake, 
Cynthia. I knew it as I walked into this room 
to-day. A clandestine romance is very entertaining 
as long as you are safe at home, but when you cut 
yourself off . . .' 

Cynthia interrupted her. 

' There is the carriage,' she cried. * Put on your 
hat. Come along. We'll get away before Herr 
Einhardt returns.' 

' But I must write a few lines of farewell,' said 
Wanda in a flurry. * Have you a pencil ? I will 
write on the flyleaf of the " Buch der Lieder." ' 

' You'll do nothing of the sort,' said C)mthia. 
' Writing is dangerous. Besides, there is no time.* 

* Suppose he killed himself when he found me gone ? * 
'We've got to take the risk. If you ask me, I 

don't think he will.' 
' Suppose he pursues us ? ' 
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'He won't catch us ... if you don't shilly-shally 
too long. He won't venture inside Eschingen.' 

' Suppose he wrote to Adrian or to the Oberf orster ? ' 

' Come, Wanda,' cried Cynthia, and she put her 
arm round the girl's slim figure and pushed her 
towards the door. But suddenly her eyes fell on the 
pair of shoes she had noticed when she arrived. 

* We mustn't leave those,' she said, and she picked 
them up. 

'How can I get my silver brushes?' said Wanda. 

' I'll lend you mine.' 

'But half my things are in that trunk, and they 
are so many proofs against me. Suppose he sent 
them to Johann? Either I must get my things, or I 
must abide by my word and go with Adolph.' 

'Very well,' said Cynthia. 'I'll stay behind and 
see the man and get your things if I can, and ride 
back on my bicycle. Now come, Wanda. It will be 
easier for me if you are gone.* 

' But you can't bring a trunk on a bicycle, and you 
can't have it sent,' said Wanda, still hanging back. 
* I suppose you understand, Cynthia, that if Adrian 
knew, he would stop my marriage. I don't know 
whether Johann would forgive me if I told him 
everything. He is so kind, he might. But I believe 
Adrian would make me marry Herr Einhardt, and I 
don't want to ... I don't want to.' 

' Do as I tell you, then. Come at once, and get 
off,' said Cynthia, for the white, overwrought girl was 
clinging to her and had begun to cry, and it was not 
altogether easy to lead her downstairs. 'Don't be 
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afraid/ continued Cynthia. ' Even if he drove after 
you, I'd outpace him on my bicycle and be with you 
first. But I am confident that he will not attempt 
it. Here is money for the driver. I will pay for 
the carriage here, and I will consider what to do 
about the trunk. I can't think till you are gone. 
Of course you must dismiss the carriage some way 
from the house. I hope no one will see you; we 
must trust to luck for that.' 

While she talked Cynthia steered Wanda down- 
stairs and into the carriage. Her heart was beating 
with excitement and anxiety, but she was resolved 
not to show signs of flurry. The waiter who had 
taken the order for the carriage stood in the hall, 
and looked at the two girls curiously. 

* I shall be home nearly as soon as you,' said 
Cynthia in German for his benefit ; * in fact, I may 
overtake you. I shall start directly I have given 
your brother's message.' 

* Tell him to forget me,' said Wanda in English, 
and she put her handkerchief to her eyes and took it 
away again to look with a scared glance across the 
market-place. But the driver gathered up his reins 
and lumbered leisurely over the cobble-stones, and 
no one called to him to stop. Cynthia stood at the 
door and watched him turn out of sight, then she 
went upstairs and waited. 
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Herr Einhardt entered the room suddenly, and 
his look of surprise when he saw Cynthia told 
her that he had not heard downstairs of Wanda's 
flight. 

* You ! Here ! ' he cried. 

She came forward from the window. 
'Where is Wanda?' he said in a violent way 
before she had time to speak. 

* She has gone back to Eschingen/ said Cynthia. 

* I don't believe you ! ' shouted the tutor, and he 
ran backwards and forwards opening the doors that 
led into adjoining rooms, and looking round them 
and then into the corridor. 

' When did she go ? ' he asked, coming back again. 
' About a quarter of an hour since in a carriage.' 
'Is this true?' 
C)mthia did not vouchsafe an answer. 

* I shall go downstairs and make inquiries,' the 
young man continued rudely. ' She may be hiding 
somewhere and rush to meet me.' 

He disappeared, and Cynthia waited. In two 
minutes he came back again, crestfallen and furious. 

263 
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* This IS your doing ! ' he yelled, and he hammered 
on the table with his fists to show how much roused 
he was, Cynthia supposed. 

' If you make a silly noise like that the whole hotel 
will come and listen at the doors,' she said. * Wanda 
has gone without coercion. She thought better of it 
at the last moment. I certainly helped her away, 
but I could not have done much if she had been 
unwilling to go.' 

'Then why did she come?' said the tutor sulkily. 
* She has made a fool of me. But if you think I am 
the man to stand being fooled by a couple of girls, 
you are mistaken. The hotel people have seen her 
here with me; her very clothes are in my possession. 
She is compromised and must marry me.' 

* Very well,' said Cynthia. ' Go and say so to 
Herr von Reinmar.' 

* I'm neither a shot nor a swordsman, and he is 
both. You know quite well that he would want to 
fight.' 

* I'm sure he would ; and if he didn't finish you 
the Oberforster would be glad to do so. Don't talk 
to me about a couple of g^rls. You'll have two men 
to reckon with unless you're careful.' 

*It's all very fine,' growled the tutor; 'but the 
g^rl is compromised. She has been seen here with 
me.' 

' So have I. The explanation is simple : we both 
wished to bid you good-bye, but I was a little late 
because my bicycle broke down. An escapade, if 
you will . . / 
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Cynthia shrugged her shoulders at the unimport- 
ance of it. 

'That cock-and-bull story won't account for 
Wanda's trunk being in my possession,' said the 
tutor. * If I present it to her brother to-night or to 
her bridegroom to-morrow . . .' 

* I admit that Wanda has been very silly, and that 
you could injure her,' said Cynthia. * But what 
would you gain by it, except a funeral ? ' 

* A man of honour thinks of his revenge,' said 
Herr Einhardt, and he struck an attitude, and tossed 
back his long hair and set his lips tightly together. 
Wanda would have admired him; Cynthia lost her 
temper. 

* Let us leave honour out of the discussion,' she 
said indignantly. ' What right have you to speak of 
honour, you who have cajoled a child from her home 
and her marriage with your sickening fine phrases? 
If you have a grain of manliness left in you, if you 
are not sodden with sentiment, you will try to undo 
what you have done. To what were you taking 
Wanda? How would you have supported her? 
Where and when would you have married her? A 
more silly, wicked adventure was never planned.' 

* Wanda and I think and talk of something higher 
than money when we are together,' said the tutor. 
* Besides, her brother has plenty. He was going to 
give her a thousand pounds on her marriage. That 
would have lasted us for vears. What does it matter 
where money comes from as long as it is there?' 

*Herr von Reinmar was not going to give his 
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sister a thousand pounds on her marriage with you/ 
observed Cynthia. 

* I shall carry out my intention and go to England 
to-night/ said Herr Einhardt. * But before I go I 
shall send a letter to Herr von Reinmar by special 
messenger, and I shall offer him his choice of two 
alternatives. Either he must consent to my marriage 
with his sister or he must pay me a thousand pounds 
to hold my tongue. I shall go to England, because 
my life will be safer in a country where duelling is 
not allowed.' 

* But you are a scoundrel ! ' cried Cynthia, and 
instinctively she retreated from the man and went 
close to the open window again. ' I always thought 
you had a sort of wishy-washy affection for Wanda. 
I never guessed you would turn out as bad as this.' 

' I was not a scoundrel half an hour ago,' said 
Herr Einhardt ; ' I was a trusting fool. I have been 
beguiled and betrayed. Even now I am not pro- 
posing to injure Wanda, though she deserves any- 
thing at my hands. Some men would never rest till 
they had killed her. She can marry whichever man 
she chooses; but if she doesn't choose me I want 
damages. It is only what your English husbands do 
and your breach of promise ladies.' 

' I am quite certain that if you proposed such a 
compact to Herr von Reinmar by word of mouth he 
would horsewhip you . . .' began Cynthia; but the 
tutor, livid with rage, took a threatening step towards 
her, and she stopped speaking for a moment to look 
out at the market-place. A few people were gather- 
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ing there already to watch the arrival and departure 
of the Bertholdsruhe coach, and she stood so close 
to the open window that she could be seen by them. 
It gave her a sense of security, and she went on. 
* If you make your proposal by letter, Herr von 
Reinmar will not answer you. He will probably 
stop Wanda's marriage, if that is any satisfaction to 
you; but I am positive he will not consent to her 
marriage with you/ 

'Why not?' 

/ He will think as I do, that from first to last vou 
have behaved in a dishonourable way.* 

'That is neither here nor there. He will see that 
the girl must marry one of us. On that account he 
is entirely in my power. I have nothing more to 
say. Good-evening, miss. I go to write my letter. 
The day after to-morrow I shall have a thousand 
pounds, but I believe that, thanks to you, I have lost 
my adored Wanda. Herr von Reinmar will let the 
marriage go on because a scandal might upset his 
own marriage with Frau von Erlenbach. Perhaps 
you do not know that they are betrothed, and that 
the betrothal is to be announced at the wedding 
dinner? I am afraid we are companions in mis- 
fortune. The brother and sister have treated us 
both badly, and you will not have a thousand 
pounds to console you. Good-evening, miss. I 
don't know what you have gained by your hostility 
to me.' 

During this speech, which was delivered with un- 
concealed ill-nature, Cynthia tried to make up her 
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mind what to do next. An easy solution had 
occurred to her, but it was not easy to decide whether 
it was wise and justifiable. She hardly listened to 
what the tutor was saying : his malignant allusions to 
her own affairs went by her; she felt flurried and 
puzzled. The issues were not plain, and more than 
ever she hated the network of reservations and anxi- 
eties in which Wanda's folly had entangled her. Sud- 
denly and bluntly she spoke. 

' If you will give me back Wanda's trunk and her 
silver brushes, if you will consent not to write to 
Herr von Reinmar to-night or to-morrow, I will give 
you a thousand pounds,* said she. 

* You ? And pray where will you get it from ? ' 

' I will send you a cheque to-morrow afternoon, 
after the civil marriage has taken place.' 

* Wanda always said you were not clever,' said 
the tutor, 'but you must be an absolute fool to 
think you can take in a man of my intelligence with 
such a proposal as that. How can you, a poor gover- 
ness, have a thousand pounds to give away? It is a 
fortune. Of course, I see your game: once the 
civil marriage is over I may do my worst. I may 
whistle for my thousand pounds and for my revenge 
and for my wife. All I could do would be to make 
things uncomfortable for the loving bride and bride- 
groom. But you really must be extraordinarily 
stupid. Don't you see that every effort you make to 
help on this marriage hinders your own?' 

Cynthia looked at her watch. 

* I give you five minutes,' she said. * Take my offer 
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or leave it. But if you have any intelligence at all, 
you will see that it is your only chance of getting a 
thousand pounds. Herr von Reinmar will never give 
you a penny/ 

' Then why should you ? ' 

* To save them sorrow. They are my friends.' 

* Why should I trust you to send me the money ? 
Why should you trust me not to speak ? ' 

* I don't trust you ; that is why I won't send the 
cheque till after the marriage. I trust the Ober- 
forster to forgive his wife for acting like a silly child. 
He is wise and kind and strong. You can do as you 
please about trusting me. You have another three 
minutes.' 

The tutor's eyes fastened greedily on the small 
diamond watch that flashed in Cynthia's hand. 

' Give me your watch as a pledge,' he said. 

Cynthia hesitated for a moment, and then returned 
it to her waistband. 

* No/ she said ; * my uncle gave it to me, and I 
am fond of it. Besides, it has my name engraved 
inside. If you sold it, you might raise trouble.' 

*You are very cool,' said Herr Einhardt angrily. 
' Doesn't it occur to you that you are up here alone 
with me ? ' 

'I'm in full view of the market-place,' said Cynthia, 
laughing a little. 

* So am 1/ said he, advancing towards her. ' We 
can be seen here together.' 

* Time's up,' said Cynthia, and she got out a little 
note-book with a pencil. ' Give me your address, and 
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then go and get the brushes, and send the trunk to 
me from Bertholdsruhe to-night. I shall have to 
pretend you fulfilled some commissions for me there 
in time for the wedding.' 

' Who are you ? ' said the tutor. 

' Ah ! ' said Cynthia. 

* Will it ruin you to give me a thousand poimds ? ' 

* About as much as it would ruin you to throw that 
ragged child a copper— one of your German coppers, 
the tenth of a penny.' 

* Then give me more.' 

' Not a halfpenny more.' 

* Give me yourself,' said the tutor, coming un- 
pleasantly close. *You are more beautiful than 
Wanda. With you I could soon forget Wanda. I 
have always had an inward conviction that I re- 
sembled Romeo. You remember how easily he 
forgot Rosaline?' 

He had seized Cynthia's hand and was trying to 
urge her away from the window, but he had reckoned 
without her agility. She wrenched herself suddenly 
from his grasp and sprang back to the window, and 
on to the sill, and sat there holding on to the swing- 
ing sun shutter. She was, of course, in full view of 
several amazed and scandalized burghers. The 
young ladies of St. Georgen never sat on the window- 
sill of an inn and talked to young gentlemen inside.. 
Cynthia was very uncomfortably conscious of her 
conspicuous position, and very angry at being driven 
to maintain it, but she still talked to Herr Einhardt 
in a tone of contemptuous badinage. She would not 
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flatter him by taking either his threats or his heroics 
seriously. 

*Do you read Scott as well as Shakespeare?' she 
said. * I should have thought they were both too 
sensible and healthy for you; but perhaps you 
think you resemble Brian de Bois Guilbert as well 
as Romeo? Don't you remember when Rebecca 
threatens to throw herself from the battlements to 
escape him? If you dare to come a step nearer or 
make any more silly speeches, I shall slide down 
from this window. I should surprise the waiter; 
he is standing just beneath. I might call him up 
here. Anyhow, Tm not afraid of you. Tell me your 
address, and then go and fetch the brushes at once. 
Here comes the coach.' 

And, in fact, the coach could be heard rumbling 
over the cobble-stones, and tootling its horn to tell 
intending passengers it was time to assemble. 

' Detestable Englishwoman ! ' said the tutor, * I 
shall wait at Bertholdsruhe till your cheque comes. 
Send it to the office of my cousin's paper, unless I 
change my mind and appear at Eschingen to-night 
or to-morrow. Now I come to think of it, I need 
not tell you which course I shall take. A little 
suspense . . .' 

* But I must have the brushes,' said Cynthia 
impatiently. ' Don't stand there and rail any longer. 
Fetch them, and mind the trunk is sent off to-night. 
The cheque won't be posted till it arrives.' 

Herr Einhardt put both his hands to his temples, 
and stood near the door, the correct image of anger 
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and despair. But when Cynthia turned her eyes 
from him to watch the coach arrive he went out of 
the room. Directly he had gone Cynthia got down 
from the window-sill, but she remained close to the 
window. 



XXX 

The coach for Bertholdsruhe had drawn up in front 
of the hotel, and the passengers by it had descended 
and dispersed. Now it was being loaded with 
luggage again, the horses were changed, and the 
new passengers were beginning to take their seats. 
Except for the bustle near the Ziiringer Hof the 
market-place was still nearly empty; but as Cynthia 
stood at the window she saw Adrian coming across 
it towards the hotel. She drew hastily back, but 
not in time. He looked up. She felt sure he recog- 
nised her, and yet he looked away again. Even at 
this distance she could see the thunder in his face; 
she gathered from his direction that he came from 
Sonnenfried, and she wondered what had happened. 
Her thoughts were whirling, and all the issues save 
the main one were confused in her mind. At any 
cost to herself Wanda's marriage should go on, and 
she began to wonder what the cost in the end would 
be. If Wanda refused to speak, could she ever 
speak and betray Wanda? If Adrian made inquiries 
downstairs he would hear that Wanda had been at 
the inn, for though her name was not known, her 
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description would inform him. If he came into 
collision with the tutor there would be a scene, and 
probably a duel. The suspense was intolerable, and 
when Cynthia heard a step and then a rap at the 
door she could hardly speak. Adrian entered and 
she sprang to meet him, and checked herself as she 
met his eyes. His anger was directed against her, 
and she did not understand why. She resolved that 
she would say nothing hurriedly. 

* What brings you here?' he said; and she wished 
he had asked any question rather than this direct 
one, for she did not know how to answer it. Her 
distress and confusion seemed to confirm some idea 
in his mind, and he went on with gathering anger: 
* It is true, then ? I would not believe it. Even 
when I saw you at the window I hoped there might 
be some mistake, that you would be able to give me 
some explanation.' 

*What is it you believe?' said Cynthia. 

' That you have stolen from my house to meet 
your lover here ; that you are travelling to Bertholds- 
ruhe with him . . . unwed.' 

On Adrian's lips Wanda's escapade sounded so 
serious that Cynthia did not know how to make 
light of it. 

* Who told you this ? ' she asked, in a low voice. 

* Frau von Erlenbach saw Herr Einhardt here 
this morning, and heard that he expected a lady 
to join him, and had ordered two places on the 
Bertholdsruhe coach. This afternoon she saw you 
arrive.' 
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'Of course, she would believe the worst of me at 
once/ 

'Is she wrong?' said Adrian; and Cynthia wished 
she had not brought another direct question on 
herself, a question she did not know how to answer 
without giving Wanda away. 

' She is wrong in one respect,' she said, after a 
pause ; ' I have no intention of going to Bertholds- 
ruhe to-night.' 

* I am glad your intention so far coincides with 
mine,' said Adrian. 'The moment I heard where 
you were I determined I would prevent that at any 
rate. Frau von Erlenbach could not understand 
why I should hurry away.' 

* I suppose she advised you to leave me to my 
fate?' 

' She was anxious that I should not take you back 
to Eschingen. She even offered to receive you at 
Sonnenfried . . . until after Wanda's wedding.' 

'And what would you and Frau von Erlenbach 
propose that I should do . . . after the wedding?' 

* There is only one course open to you,' said 
Adrian gloomily : ' you must marry this man.' 

'You came straight up to me? You asked no 
questions downstairs ? ' 

'Why should I gossip downstairs when you were 
leaning out of the window . . . telling me what it is 
so bitter to know? When I saw you I could have 
found it in my heart to turn back ... to leave you, 
as you say, to your fate. But you are very young. 
. . . You have been with us so long, and we have 
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been so fond of you ... it would be inexplicable if 
one did not know how easily a girl is led/ 

* If I come back with you to Eschingen . . .' 
began Cynthia; but Herr von Reinmar interrupted 
her. 

* There is no " if " in the matter/ he said with 
determination. ' You mill come back with me to 
Eschingen. Can you believe that I should stand by 
and see you drive off with that knave? If he wants 
you he shall fetch you from my house, and for your 
sake I won't put a pistol to his head — ^but it is what 
he deserves/ 

' You seem to have a mean opinion of him.' 

' I have/ 

*And yet you would let me go forth from your 
house as his wife.' 

' I would rather let you do that than let you go 
forth from this inn with him — ^not his wife. But the 
match is not of my making; it is your own folly that 
has brought it about/ 

* Suppose I change my mind when I get back to 
Eschingen ? ' said Cynthia, watching his face closely. 
He looked haggard and miserable, and his eyes only 
hardened at her suggestion. 

' You can return to England whenever you please,' 
he said. 

* That is what I mean,' she continued. ' In 
England . . . there is someone else . . . who wishes 
to marry me.' 

* He will be a most fortunate man,' said Adrian. 

* If I were your sister,' said Cynthia as persuasively 
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as she could, ' would you allow me to marry the other 
man . . . without any fuss?' 

* No, I would not,' he said in a low voice, and his 
glance hurt her. 

'You make such a serious matter of it,' she said, 
changing to a lighter tone. ' You have found me 
here, it is true . . . and Herr Einhardt has been 
here with me . . . but now that I am going back to 
Eschingen . . .' 

Adrian's manner only g^ew graver. 

'What are you going to tell them at Eschingen?' 
she asked suddenly. 

* Nothing at all, until after Wanda's wedding. 
Then I shall have to tell Frau Klopps what has 
happened . . . that is, I shall have to tell her if 
your marriage takes place from my house. Are your 
things in Herr Einhardt's possession? I suppose 
you did not mean to travel without clothes? Where 
is the man all this time?' 

* I expect him back every moment,' said Cynthia. 
Adrian walked to the window furthest from the 

one at which she stood, and threw it open and looked 
out at the market-place. This gave Cynthia an 
opportunity she desired, and she went to the door, 
which stood slightly ajar, and listened anxiously for 
the tutor's returning footsteps. She was determined 
if she could to prevent the two men meeting. If they 
did Wanda's name might be spoken, and in spite of 
Adrian's attitude she desired as strongly as before to 
further Wanda's marriage. 
She had not to wait very long. 
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'He will certainly miss the coach/ said Adrian. 
' I am not sorry. When he comes back I shall have 
it out with him. He shall fix a date for your marriage, 
and I . . .' 

He broke off, because he heard what Cynthia 
heard — a. man's step in the uncarpeted corridor out- 
side. At the same moment the driver of the coach 
blew a fine flourish on his horn. Herr Einhardt 
appeared in the doorway with the silver brushes, 
caught sight of Adrian, and fell back staring and 
white with fear. Cynthia unceremoniously snatched 
the brushes out of his hands and pushed him over 
the threshold. 

* Run ! ' she cried, and he hardly needed the advice. 
He was off as she shut the door, and while she placed 
herself against it inside the room, she heard him 
clatter down the wooden staircase. The coach-driver 
blew a second fanfare on his horn. 

* Come away from the door at once,' said Adrian ; 
' I want to see the man. What are you thinking of ? ' 

Cynthia did not move or speak. She listened 
anxiously and she felt a little afraid, for she had 
never seen anyone quite as angry as Adrian looked 
now. She wondered whether he would pull her 
away, and whether he would ever forgive her. 

' I swear I won't speak a third time,' he said 
directly. ' If you don't move at once I shall make 
you. The coach . . . oh, confound it ! ' 

He ran to the window and shouted to the coach 
to stop, but the driver had turned and was half across 
the market-place. Then he made a dash for the 
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door, and this time Cynthia got out of his way. She 
ran to the window and watched the coach bump 
over the cobble-stones towards the Bertholdsruhe 
road. By the time Adrian arrived downstairs it was 
out of sight, and he must have recognised that pursuit 
was useless. At any rate, he did not attempt it. He 
remained for a few minutes in parley with the land- 
lord, and then returned to Cynthia. 

' I see that your bicycle is here,' he said. * Will 
you ride it back to Eschingen, or will you have a 
carriage? I left my horse here this morning.' 

'I will ride,' said Cynthia. She had the silver 
brushes in her hands. 

'We had better start at once then,' said Adrian; 
but he looked at the brushes as if they puzzled him. 
*Had you sent Herr Einhardt for those brushes?' 
he asked. 

* Yes,' said C)mthia. 
'Why?' 

* I ... I wanted them.' 

' Why were you so anxious that we should not meet ?' 

*I knew how angry you were with him. There 

would have been a bad quarrel, a duel perhaps; at 

least, I dare say you would have wanted a duel — I 

don't think he would.' 

* I don't think so either,' said Adrian with con- 
tempt; and then his anger against C)mthia seemed 
to rise again. ' What you did was outrageous, un- 
pardonable,' he said. 

' I was afraid you would think so,' said Cynthia 
meekly. 
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'A woman has no right to interfere in a quarrel 
between two men, and to use her want of strength 
as a weapon. It is unfair.' 

'Yes, I know it is,* said Cynthia. He could only 
see her profile, which was downcast and gentle, and 
he thought he had spoken too hardly. 

' Of course I understand your motive,* he said. 

Cynthia suddenly raised her eyes and met his 
glance square and straight, and smiled at him; and 
her smile was so brilliant and unashamed that it 
took his breath away. He did not know that her 
spirits had been rising rapidly ever since the tutor 
departed, and that she was thinking of her victory, 
and not of her sins. 

' I can't tell you how glad I am that I did it,' she 
said, and he naturally looked rather angry again. 

' I should not have killed him,* he said impatiently, 
and then they went downstairs together and started 
for Eschingen. 



XXXI 

Cynthia went straight upstairs, and found Wanda 
waiting there anxiously. 

'Here are your brushes/ she said, handing them, 
as she had carried them, in a bicycle-basket. * Your 
trunk will arrive to-morrow addressed to me ... if 
he keeps his word.' 

* But what arguments did you use ? How did you 
persuade him? You look very white and tired, 
Cynthia. Do tell me what happened. Did he 
threaten to kill himself?' 

' If there is anything silly that could be said, you 
may feel sure he said it,' replied Cynthia, as she 
hurried to and fro in her room changing her clothes. 
She had made up her mind not to tell Wanda of the 
new complication brought about by Adrian's arrival 
at the inn, at any rate not to tell her to-night. It 
would have pleased her to vanish, or even to be 
struck dumb, for twenty-four hours, so difficult it 
seemed to avoid the events of the day or to mention 
them without peril. 

'Suppose he does kill himself?' said Wanda, in a 
voice of horror. 'His blood would be on my head. 
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It would haunt me day and night, and perhaps I 
should walk in my sleep and talk about him . . . 
like Lady Macbeth, you know. That would make it 
very unpleasant for Johann/ 

' I suppose you think you'd enjoy it? ' said Cynthia. 
* I wonder if marriage will put a grain of sense into 
you. However, I can set your mind at ease on one 
point: that twopenny-halfpenny scoundrel won't kill 
himself. He sold me the trunk.' 

'What?' 

' If the trunk arrives to-morrow I am going to send 
him a cheque. One of us had to trust the other, and 
I wouldn't trust him.' 

Wanda looked horrified by this instance of her late 
lover's cupidity. 

' He always assured me he had no regard at all 
for money,' she said. ' He seemed to think Adrian 
was rich, and that I should have a fortune; but 
he used to say he did not feel that in the way a 
sordid poor man would. "As long as money is 
there, what matter where it comes from ? " was his 
principle.' 

'Very well,' said Cynthia, 'he has acted on it. 
Money is going to him from me, and he does not 
mind at all.' 

' But how much are you going to send him ? ' asked 
Wanda. ' I shall want to pay you back as soon as 
I can.' 

' You can't pay me to-night,' said Cynthia. ' We'll 
talk about it when you come back from your honey- 
moon.' 
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'But you might tell me how much you had to 
promise him/ 

* I won't tell you anjrthing/ exclaimed Cynthia. 
' Fm tired and Fm cross, and I wish you'd go down- 
stairs and begin supper. Don't wait for me.' 

Supper was in full progress when Cynthia went 
into the dining-room and took her usual seat near 
the children. Frau Klopps was present and made 
some remark about having missed the two girls all 
the afternoon, but she seemed to think they had been 
upstairs packing Wanda's clothes, and no one 
contradicted her. Adrian only addressed Cynthia 
when it was necessary, and his eyes avoided her. 
She was glad when the feast was over, and they 
could go to bed, and she was glad that Gretchen 
was kept awake later than usual by excitement. 
Wanda looked in once or twice as if she wanted to 
talk; but there was no chance of it while her little 
sister lay there with round, wide-open eyes; and 
Cjmthia said she was too tired either to go to Wanda's 
room or to sit up. 

The civil marriage was to take place at St. Georgen ; 
Frau von Erlenbach and Adrian were to act as 
witnesses, and after the marriage Adrian with the 
bride and bridegroom were expected to dinner at 
Sonnenfried. Cynthia was too busy from morning 
till night to think of much beyond the matter in 
hand, and that was to help Frau Klopps make ready 
for next day's rejoicings. It was to be a small, 
simple wedding, and yet there seemed a deal to do 
for it; and by the time Cynthia had decked all the 
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lower rooms with flowers, and put out the wedding- 
presents, and brought down table-linen, and arranged 
fruit, and counted silver and glass and china, she 
was so weary that she went out into the garden for 
a little air and peace. 

Frau Klopps had gone upstairs to rest, the children 
were playing croquet, and the maids were occupied 
for the moment with jobs that required no super- 
vision. The trunk had arrived by the carrier some 
hours ago, and Cynthia had been able to smuggle 
it upstairs, and also to post her cheque to Herr 
Einhardt by the afternoon postman. He had brought 
her a letter and a little wedge-shaped packet, both 
from England and both addressed in Mary Wilmot's 
writing, and Cynthia had put them in her pocket 
and forgotten them in the stress of the day's work. 
Now, as she sat in Wanda's favourite seat behind 
the yew-hedge, she remembered her letter and read 
it, and found that Mary was actually married to 
Captain Champneys and in London with him on 
the way to India. The wedge-shaped package con- 
tained a fragment of her wedding-cake, and Cynthia 
had just undone the string when Adrian appeared 
and wished her ' Good-evening,' and sat down beside 
her. 

The letter, the news, the cake had all taken 
Cynthia back to England, and she looked smiling 
and pleased. They came like messengers from her 
real life and real self straight through the cloud that 
had wrapped her round since yesterday. She glanced 
at Adrian as if she half expected him to look smiling, 
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too, but his face did not change with hers. The 
cloud was still in his eyes, and the frigid repression 
of his manner was more difficult to meet than the 
most violent reproaches could have been. 

' Wanda has not come back with me,' he informed 
her. * I suppose the heat and the excitement upset 
her a little. At any rate, she fainted just before we 
were to start. We called in a doctor this time, and 
when he heard she was to be married to-morrow he 
ordered her to be kept quiet. So I left her at 
Sonnenfried, and Frau von Erlenbach will bring her 
back in time to dress.' 

'I suppose Wanda was married to-day?' said 
Cjmthia. 

* She was legally married to-day,' said Adrian. 

' It is in the air I ' cried Cynthia, and she could not 
help speaking gaily. ' I have just heard that my 
best friend is married. This is a bit of her wedding- 
cake.' 

She opened the little wedge-shaped box, and showed 
Adrian the portion of cake inside. 

' I want to speak to you about your own marriage,' 
he said. 'I found it difficult to parry Frau von 
Erlenbach's questions to-day.' 

' I am sure you did. I wonder what you said to 
her?' 

* I lied. I said that I was quite satisfied with the 
explanation you had given me of your presence at the 
inn.' 

' Did she believe you ? ' 

* No ; but she stopped talking.' 
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* I am glad you defended me/ said Cynthia. 

' It is easy enough to defend you to others/ said 
Adrian. 

* But you cannot forgive me yourself?* 

' I cannot understand you. At one time I thought 
... I believed . . . but it is no use going back on 
that.' 

'We were such good friends/ said Cynthia wist- 
fully. 

'It was more than friendship on my side/ said 
Adrian; and he spoke with dignity and kindness, 
but without a ray of hope. * Even now I cannot 
think of your marriage without pain. However, it 
must take place, and I want you to give me Herr 
Einhardt's address. I suppose you know it ? ' 

* Yes, I know it,' said Cynthia. ' But what do you 
propose to do?' 

' To seek him out, and show him that he has me 
to deal with and not a friendless girl. He shall marry 
you! ' 

Cynthia hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry. 
The dilemma was absurd in a sense, and yet it had 
weighty issues. The more seriously Adrian treated 
the matter the less she liked to give Wanda away, 
even now when Wanda was really married. 

' I know you will not understand,' she said, ' but 
you had better believe me. I refuse to have any 
further dealings with Herr Einhardt. I share your 
opinion of him, and I regard any allusion to my 
marriage with him as offensive and ridiculous.' 

* Then why were you at the Ziiringer Hof with 
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him yesterday in the room that he had engaged? 
Why were your brushes in his possession? And 
what is the trunk the carrier brought to you from 
Bertholdsruhe to-day ? ' 

'How do you know about the trunk?' 

' I met the carrier on his way back, and asked him 
about some agricultural implements I expect. He 
mentioned the trunk. The whole story points to a 
lovers' quarrel, but when once you have gone so 
far . . .' 

*You are mistaken,' interrupted Cynthia; and she 
got up, and Adrian saw that she was very angry 
indeed. *Herr Einhardt and I never have been 
lovers; we never shall be. I forbid you to couple 
our names together.' 

' It is your own conduct that has coupled them 
together,' said Adrian, speaking more sternly than he 
had done yet. ' You cannot deny that you met Herr 
Einhardt at the inn, that you were in his room.' 

' I deny nothing,' said Cynthia. 

'And you can explain nothing?' 

' I will explain nothing.' 

His face was set hard in anger now, and she looked 
proud and angry too. 

'You mean to go back to England then?' 

' I shall go back to England directly after Wanda's 
wedding.' 

* To marry the other man ? ' 

Cynthia stared as if she did not understand: and 
then she remembered and turned crimson. 

' He is not in England,' she said ; and then his 
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glance put an interpretation on her words that made 
her add in a hurried way : ' It was a hypothetical case. 
I wanted to ascertain your view.' 

* Oh I ' said Adrian. 

'I have been very happy at Eschingen/ she con- 
tinued. * I am sorry we have come to such a bad end.' 

Her voice was seductive and friendly, and she 
smiled a little and looked away, and she was not very 
much surprised when he seized her hand. Love as 
well as anger had been gathering in his eyes. 

' Will you swear it's all right ? * he said. * I will 
believe you and ask no questions. I can't distrust 
you.' 

'I'm glad of that/ she said softly. 'Distrust is 
difficult to forgive.' 

* It is also difficult to remove. Don't let it get 
fixed in my mind. Answer my question, Cjmthia.' 

' I don't know how to answer it,' she said. 
' Say that I have no cause for anger against you.' 
' I can't say that exactly . . . because you may be 
in a simply tearing rage with me . . . any moment' 

* What have you been doing? ' 

* I am not going to tell you.' 

' I wonder if Wanda can be mixed up with it? ' he 
said pensively. * After to-morrow I shall certainly 
go to the Ziiringer Hof and make inquiries.' 

Cynthia's face expressed such conflicting emotions 
that she turned away from him and began to walk 
back towards the house. He kept at her side, and 
during the rest of the evening his manner to her was 
friendlier than it had been since yesterday. 
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Frau von Erlenbach was in a state of considerable 
excitement, inclined for badinage one moment and 
for storms the next. As she drove to Eschingen with 
Wanda and Paulchen she talked without stopping, 
and whenever she was not squabbling with Paulchen 
she was talking either of Adrian or of herself. She 
wore a stiff brown brocade, and a good deal of solid 
gold jewellery, and a gay white toque several sizes too 
small for her. Paulchen was dressed in a pink 
grenadine, and she was so proud of the pink feathers 
in her hat that she kept twisting their tails and 
rousing her mother to wrath. But neither the toque 
nor the hat were to be worn in church, as the ladies 
as well as the gentlemen were expected to be in even- 
ing dress. Wanda looked pale and was silent and 
preoccupied. 

'Who will be married next from Eschingen?* said 
Hertha as they neared the gates. 'Your handsome 
brother, perhaps . . . but, of course, his wedding 
would be from the house of his bride. Don't you 
feel very anxious to see him settled, my sweet Wanda? 
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Think what it would mean to us all if he married the 
wrong person/ 

* It would be horrid ! ' said Wanda with conviction. 

* But there is no real danger, I am sure.' 

* I don't think there is,' said Wanda. 

' His wife must be everything we all admire— eh, 
little Wanda? And if she has money, so much the 
better.' 

* Adrian will never marry for money,' said Wanda. 

* He doesn't care enough about it.' 

' But he is too prudent not to value it,' said Hertha 
rather sharply. * I should not respect a man if he 
threw away the chance of sharing a fortune. When 
Heaven sends us an opportunity it is a sin not to 
take it.' 

* Heaven doesn't always affix a label,' said Wanda. 

* I suppose the other place offers opportunities 
too.' 

Frau von Erlenbach said the little bride was in a 
roguish mood this morning, and that she felt the 
exhilaration of the hour herself, and then they 
arrived and were received by the family at the front- 
door. Wanda went straight upstairs to dress, Frau 
Klopps took off the children to eat cakes and fruit, 
and Frau von Erlenbach invited Adrian to show her 
the wedding presents. No other guests had arrived 
yet, and for a little while she could almost count on 
being alone with him. 

There were a good many presents, for the jolly 
Oberforster was a man of many friends, and Frau 
Klopps had been so greatly liked and respected in 
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Fichtenstadt that for her sake people made much of 
her niece's marriage. Frau von Erlenbach walked 
from one table to the other, and looked at all the 
fine things with a grudging eye, and said she hoped 
Wanda would know how to take care of them, and 
that she would make a point of going to the Forster- 
haus the day the newly-married couple returned, in 
order to advise them which articles ought to be in 
daily use, and which locked up. 

' My good cousin is not a rich man,' she said, 
feeling the texture of a beautiful Persian carpet that 
Cynthia had given to Wanda for her drawing-room. 
' But after all money is not everything. I, for instance, 
am quite indifferent to it.' 

' I suppose the possession of it often produces that 
illusion,' said Adrian rather absently. The lady in 
the brown brocade was beginning to get on his 
nerves. Her tongue and her heels and her bracelets 
all rattled, and now she had taken up a fan and 
opened it with a rustle and shut it with a snap. He 
wished he could take it out of her hands. 

* This wedding takes me back to my own,' she 
continued. * But when I married I was a child, a 
gay, innocent, romping child. I used to plague poor 
Sebastian terribly with my practical jokes. He 
never seemed really to enjoy them. I remember 
once putting ink in a scent squirt . . . and another 
time I sawed off a leg of his chair. ... Of course, it 
was a chair of no value. . . . And then when he was 
nearly asleep after dinner, I would go up to him on 
tiptoe and blow my dog-whistle in his ear. . • . But 
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should you have guessed that I had such a strong 
sense of humour ? ' 

' Is that what you call it? ' said Adrian. 

* I believe it would come back at once if I felt 
really light-hearted again. But when poor Sebastian 
died I vowed I would not marry a second time. 
" Ich habe gelebt und geliebet," I said. It is what a 
woman always does say on such occasions.' 

' It is certainly a familiar quotation/ said Adrian. 

*And then in good time . . . someone crosses 
her path who induces her to change her mind . . . 
and she begins to think that a rash vow made in a 
moment of anguish is after all not binding. What 
is your opinion, Herr von Reinmar?' 

' There is no doubt that you are free to do as you 
choose in the matter/ answered Adrian, who was 
moving restlessly from one part of the room to the 
other, followed by the lady and her fan. 

' I am in a position to listen to the promptings of 
my heart,' she continued. ' My fortune, as you know, 
came to me from my father, and if I chose to marry 
a beggar out of the street, no one would have the right 
to say a word.' 

' Except, of course, to congratulate the beggar/ 

'You mean that you would envy him? You look 
so grave and sober this morning, as if something 
weighed on your mind. But, my dear Herr von 
Reinmar, " lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen." I really 
don't know how to make myself plainer, and if you 
can't see . . .' 

Adrian, in the course of an adventurous life, had 
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often been in danger; but he had never felt so much 
inclined to run away. He looked at the lady, and 
wished he knew how to defend himself against her 
without giving offence. 

'You can hardly believe it/ she resimied archly, 
* and yet once before, when we gathered wild straw- 
berries together, I was on the brink of appealing from 
my heart to yours. You did not guess then that a 
woman of the world like me could be so romantic. 
I know you are poor, Herr von Reinmar ; but believe 
me, I should never reproach you with it. I have 
money and to spare.' 

* I am very old-fashioned in my opinions,' he said ; 
and though he spoke steadily he both felt and looked 
exceedingly uncomfortable. * I shall never become 
the husband of a rich wife. I should not like the 
position at all.' 

Frau von Erlenbach turned as red as a turkey- 
cock, and threw the fan she had been rattling to and 
fro violently away from her. 

' You jump at conclusions,' she said. ' Who asked 
you to become a husband? Is it impossible for a 
woman of fortune to speak to a young man without 
putting thoughts of marriage into his head?' 

Adrian was so taken aback by this volte-face that 
he did not attempt to answer it, and Frau von 
Erlenbach marched into the octagonal room where 
the family and the guests from Fichtenstadt were 
beginning to assemble. Frau Klopps introduced her 
to everyone, and she said what was expected of the 
bridegroom's cousin, but even strangers observed 
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that she was out of temper. There were red patches 
on her cheeks, and a nasty light in her eyes, and 
before she had been in the room five minutes she 
found it necessary to box Paulchen's ears. After 
that the whole party drove to the village church. 
The carriage that arrived just before the bride 
brought Cynthia and the children, and when she 
walked down the nave she was met and followed by 
a murmur of admiration. 

From some instinct of rivalry with the woman in 
brown brocade, Cynthia had thrown her mask of 
poverty to the winds to-day, and had dressed herself 
with all the art and splendour she could summon to 
exhibit her great beauty. Taller than any other 
woman there, slender, and young, and radiant, she 
came towards the altar with a stateliness that suited 
her attire. Her white gown seemed to be shot with 
silver, and to change and shine as she moved, and 
she wore pearls round her tieck and twisted in her 
hair, and diamond stars fastened the lace of her 
gown, and she carried white rosebuds put together 
in light trailing sprays. The little boys had looked 
at her solemnly when she appeared, and Kurt said 
he had seen her dress and her jewels before when he 
drove with little Kay to visit the Snow Queen. 

Then Wanda arrived, dainty and elfish in her 
plain white silk and misty veil, and the myrtle wreath 
worn by German brides; and the decisive words 
were spoken, and the pastor delivered a little homily, 
and Frau Klopps shed a few tears, and the children 
stared and forgot to fidget, and the bridegroom 
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looked relieved when the ceremony was over and it 
was time to lead his wife out of the church again. 
The guests assembled in the big salon at Eschingen, 
and Cynthia, who had waited with the children for 
the last carriage, entered the room after everyone 
else. When she had kissed Wanda and shaken 
hands with the Oberforster, she went up to Frau 
von Erlenbach, and was about to g^eet her when 
that lady looked at her with a stony eye and then 
deliberately turned her back. As she did so Adrian, 
who stood near, placed himself at Cynthia's side. 

'Why did you expose yourself to that?' he said, 
as if the incident had vexed him for her sake. 

' Oh, I forgot ! ' she said impatiently. * I was 
thinking of Wanda . . . and of other things . . . 
and not of that silly gossiping woman.' 

* You take her behaviour very lightly. I am ang^ 
about it.' 

* Oh, you mustn't be ang^ on Wanda's wedding- 
day,' said Cynthia; and just then Wanda, who had 
seen what her brother saw, came up to them, and 
she pulled two sprigs of myrtle out of her bouquet, 
and one she fastened into her brother's coat, and one 
into Cynthia's dress. 

'They are for luck,' she said; and then dinner 
was announced, and Adrian had to take his place 
between the bride and Frau von Erlenbach. 

It was a long meal, and towards the end of it 
speeches were made and healths were drunk, and in 
order to clink glasses with everyone people got up 
and clustered around the bride and bridegroom. 
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And when those who could speak had spoken, and 
a good deal of champagne had been poured out, 
there was a sound of consultation and merriment 
amongst the children, and before anyone could object 
Waldemar, egged on by Kurt, jimiped on his chair 
and raised his glass, and called out in his shrill, 
clear voice : ' I drink to Cynthia, das Madchen aus 
der Fremde ! ' The bride and bridegroom, and Frau 
Klopps and Adrian looked as pleased as f)ossible, 
and Adrian said ' Hoch, Cynthia ! ' and everyone else 
joined in and cried, * Hoch, Cynthia ! ' — everyone, 
that is, except Frau von Erlenbach, who ostenta- 
tiously put down her glass, and pursed up her 
lips, and maintained an offensive silence. Cjmthia, 
looking very bright and beautiful, blushed at this 
unexpected public honour, and clinked her glass 
against other glasses, and was so anxious not to 
overlook any that offered that she did not see the 
fat little figure of Paulchen at her very elbow with 
an inviting glass. So Paulchen to attract attention 
pulled her sleeve. But as she did so Frau von 
Erlenbach dragged the child roughly away. 

* I forbid you to drink to that person ! ' she 
screamed ; and everyone present started and stared at 
her. 

*Um Gottes willen, Hertha,' said the Oberforster, 
* are you out of your mind ? ' 

'I am not, but Herr von Reinmar must be to 
allow this shameless girl to sit down with his sister 
on her wedding-day, to sit with us at the same 
table. I denounce her, and I dare him to say I lie! 
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Yesterday she had a clandestine meeting with her 
lover at Zuringer Hof in St. Georgen. She was 
in his room; she was on her way to Bertholdsruhe 
with him. To-day she is here, dressed out as if 
the Emperor was waiting to marry her. Ask Herr 
von Reinmar what argimients he used to entice her 
back.' 

Cynthia's eyes were angry, and she had turned 
rather white, but she really looked less moved and 
distressed than anyone else present. The guests 
naturally felt most uncomfortable. Frau Klopps had 
gone up to Cynthia as if to protect her; the Ober- 
forster hung over Wanda because she seemed about 
to faint ; and Adrian, after the first moment of surprise 
and horror, had listened to the lady's screaming voice 
with a face set as hard as stone. But his eyes were 
like blue fire when he checked her by coming forward 
and taking Cynthia's hand in his. 

' I had the strongest argument of all to use,' he 
said. * I love this lady. I hope she will be my 
wife.' 

Frau von Erlenbach received this announcement 
with a snarl, took Paulchen by the shoulder, and 
marched her out of the room. She left a scene of 
surprise and confusion behind her. Frau Klopps 
felt puzzled by C)mthia's start of surprise when 
Adrian spoke, but she kissed the girl warmly, while 
Wanda sat up, and the children literally danced and 
shouted with delight. The guests could not doubt 
that, at any rate, the beautiful foreign girl would be 
welcome in her husband's family; so they offered 
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congratulations, too, and Cynthia, responded, and 
Adrian watched her a little anxiously. As soon as 
possible he contrived that the company should dis- 
perse to other rooms ; he whispered a word to C3mthia 
by the way, and a little later, when he manag^ed to 
slip out of the house by himself, he hurried to the 
end of the garden, and found her waiting for him 
behind the yew-hedge. 



XXXIII 

At first they did not speak. He looked at her and 
wondered. Her bearing was innocent and proud as 
he took her hand, her cheeks flamed at his touch, and 
she smiled a little, and when her lips parted no words 
passed them, but a sigh. 

' Is that a sigh of surrender? ' said he. * Am I to be 
forgiven?' 

* Forgiven ? ' 

* I had no right to announce our marriage . . . 
to claim you as my wife . . . without your consent. 
It was a piece of astounding impertinence, I know, 
and I am here to be rebuked.' 

While Adrian made this proper and penitent speech 
he gathered the girl into his arms, and his eyes sought 
hers with ardour and determination. 

' Oh ! but I understood,' said Cynthia. ' You did 
it to shield and clear me. Of course I shall set you 
free.' 

'Will you?' 

*By all means. I shall return to England to- 
morrow.' 
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*I don't think you will. I have loved you ever 
since I saw you, and I believe you love me, and you 
are going to be my wife. Only, just for the form's 
sake, I have come out here to make you a proposal of 
marriage and to hear you accept it.' 

* It is all very well,' said Cynthia, ' but twenty-four 
hours ago you believed a very different story about 
me. How can you want to marry a girl you think so 
silly and wicked?' 

' I do.' 

' In spite of everything that has passed? ' 

' Yes.' 

' You can forgive me? ' 

* I trust you.' 

' Then,' said Cynthia, and her eyes were very bright 
and eager as she looked up at her lover — 'then you 
want to marry me, although you think I am poor and, 
in the opinion of Frau von Erlenbach, compromised; 
and though you did find me at the inn yesterday, and 
I have not explained, and you know you were in a 
tearing rage ' 

* Hush, hush, Cynthia ! ' said Adrian, and he 
drew her still more closely to him. ' Don't speak 
of yesterday. I trust you, though I cannot under- 
stand, and I love you so much that it does not 
matter.' 

'You are not afraid of people's tongues?' 
' They will be silent about my wife.' 

* I believe they will,' said C)mthia. 

* It is true that we shall be poor. The children 
must be a charge on me for many years to come, 
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but I hope we shall not have to suffer g^eat priva- 
tions. If you can be content with this plain country 
life . . / 

' I am used to a coiuitry life/ said Cynthia. 
' Besides, I have told you before, I have some money 
of my own.' 

' So much the better,' said Adrian. ' But unless it is 
more than I am giving Wanda, our joint income will 
not be increased by our marriage. I suppose Frau 
von Erlenbach was so carried away by her dislike of 
you that she thought these pearls and diamonds were 
real. What an absurd woman she is! They would 
be worth a fortune.' 

' H . . . m ! ' said Cynthia, and she took up one 
end of her string of pearls and let it drop again. 

* I don't think they make you any prettier,' said 
Adrian, with some hesitation in his manner. 

* Yes, they do,' said Cynthia. 

* I have the greatest objection to imitation jewel- 
lery, and especially on you.' 

* Don't you think it is very good imitation?* said 
C)mthia. 

' Good enough for other people, perhaps ; not good 
enough for you.' 

'Shall I take them off?' said Cynthia in a meek 
manner that had a lurking laugh behind it, and so 
puzzled Adrian. ' Shall I go back to the house with 
a single rosebud as my only ornament, like the heroine 
of an old-fashioned novel ? ' 

' I suppose I am old-fashioned,' said Adrian. * I 
should prefer the roses.' 
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' How rich is Frau von Erlenbach ? ' asked Cynthia 
irrelevantly. 

' I believe she has as much as two thousand a year/ 

* Prodigious ! And to think it might all have been 
yours/ 

'How do you know that?' said Adrian. 'But I 
should not like to be the husband of a rich wife. 
We must go back now, Cynthia, and I want your 
promise. Tell me in plain English that you will be 
my wife.' 

' I suppose I must,' said Cynthia, ' since you have 
committed me to it in plain German.' 

' But is there no one you are bound to consult? ' 

' No one ; I am as free as you.' 

'Well, there is an end to that,' he said, and the 
idea seemed to afford him satisfaction. Cynthia 
laughed; but before she could speak they were dis- 
turbed. The bride and bridegroom came round the 
hedge towards them, and Wanda, it was plain, had 
been crying. 

' Wanda has something to say to you,' began 
the Oberforster, addressing Adrian, and he kept his 
wife's hand in his as if to give her courage. But 
when she saw her brother she began to tremble 
violently and did not speak. So her husband put his 
arm around her waist. 

'After all he can't eat you,' he said reassuringly. 
' Besides, you belong to me now, and I have said 
what there is to say. As far as I am concerned the 
affair is closed. But for this young lady's sake . . .' 

* I have told him everything,' said Wanda, 
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addressing Cynthia. * I couldn't go away with him 
until I had . . . and he doesn't mind. . . .' 

*I never said that/ objected the Oberforster; *I 
said what is done must be made the best of, and I'm 
not a saint myself.' 

Adrian had looked from one to the other, and 
suddenly his sister raised her head, and, though she 
did not look at him, she began to speak. 

* I was at the Ziiringer Hof,' she said. * I was 
going to run away with Herr Einhardt. Cynthia 
came to me and sent me home again. She stayed 
behind to see him, and got my clothes back. They 
were in one of his tnmks.' 

*Why in Heaven's name didn't you tell me this 
and clear yourself, and save yourself and me pain?' 
said Adrian to Cynthia. 

' What would you have done? ' 

* I don't know what I should have done,' said 
Adrian, and he turned his eyes from his sister. Cynthia 
spoke to the Oberforster. 

' Do you forgive me ? ' she said. * I wanted Wanda 
to marry you, to be happy. Oh I do forgive us both 
. . . her and me.' 

* But what have you done for me to forgive ? ' said 
the Oberforster. 

' I took things into my own hands. I was silent 
when I should have spoken. Look at Adrian; he 
thinks I ought to have spoken, and given you men a 
chance of flying at each other's throats, and making 
everyone concerned wretched.' 

' In my opinion you are a very sensible girl,' said 
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the Oberforster stoutly. * I am glad you are coming 
into the family, and I hope you will always be as good 
a friend to Wanda as you have been all this year.' 

Adrian was standing a little aside, and now Wanda 
went up to him and took his hand. 

' Forgive me, Adrian/ she said ; and he stooped and 
kissed her. 

' You have married a good man,' he said — * be a 
good wife to him.' 

And then the bride and bridegroom vanished behind 
the hedge and left the lovers together again. 

'Forgive me, Adrian,' said Cynthia, echoing 
Wanda's words. 

* But it throws a new light on ever)rthing,' he said. 
'Was it always Wanda? Was it Wanda in the hay- 
field and Wanda on the Drachenberg, and was it 
always the same man ? * 

So Cynthia told him the whole story, and when 
she had finished she said again : * Forgfive me, 
Adrian'; but this time she said it with a smiling 
face. 

*We all owe you a g^eat deal,' he said, as they 
went back to the house; and on the threshold she 
stopped him for a moment. 

' Are we betrothed, then ? ' she said. * Solemnly and 
irrevocably betrothed according to the German 
ritual?' 

* I hope you think so,' said Adrian, rather sur- 
prised. 

* I'm sure of myself. I want to make sure of you. 
Promise, Adrian, that you won't throw me over after 
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all. I don't feel very sure of you when I think of 
what you said about Frau von Erlenbach.' 

' My dear child . . . my dear Cinderella . . . what 
can that have to do with you? I am not going to be 
the husband of a rich wife, am I ? ' 

The moment had come when Cynthia should 
have made her confession, and as she saw her 
chance her courage ebbed away. She looked down 
and sighed, and waited for breath to speak. 

* Come,' said Adrian at last, ' I have deserted my 
post over-long already/ 

So she walked beside him, and her composure soon 
returned, and as they approached the salon where 
the guests had congregated she held up her head 
again. 

* I am not going to think or speak about money 
until . . . until we are married,' she said in a defiant 
whisper, while they were still in an empty room. 
'You won't be the husband of a rich wife, because 
that relationship depends on temperament, and not 
on means, and you know how meek and submissive 
I am. I shan't tell you how much money I've got. 
You'll just have to take it or leave it . . . with me 
. . . and make the best of it ... as you will have 
to make the best of me. You must be sensible . . . 
like the Oberforster . . . and not ask any questions 
I don't want to answer.' 

Then she opened the door of the salon, and they 
entered side by side. 
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There were very few guests at Wanda's wedding, 
but, of course, amongst those few Frau von 
Erlenbach's attack on the English girl and Adrian's 
championship of her had created a sensation. While 
coffee and liqueurs were served they clustered round 
Frau Klopps, and tried to find out what she thought 
of the matter. Frau Klopps was quite willing to 
satisfy them. She said that the announcement of a 
marriage between Adrian and Cynthia pleased her 
vastly, because she was of a romantic disposition, 
and considered C)mthia the most beautiful and 
amiable creature she had ever seen. Also, she was 
a good girl and industrious, and kind to the 
children, and, moreover, during the last year she 
had enjoyed the inestimable advantage of seeing 
Frau Klopps keep house. 

* She is a very clever girl,' she said. * Her memory 
for linen is remarkable, and she knows now what 
Adrian likes for supper at every season of the year; 
and she even understands how to grow vegetables 
and rear poultry; and the boys would follow her 
through fire and water. She is never ill or out of 
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temper, and she has a small income of her own. I 
don't see how Adrian could have chosen better, and 
I don't know what Frau von Erlenbach meant with 
her nonsense about the tutor and the Ziiringer Hof. 
It is a very hot day, and I believe the champagne 
had got into the poor woman's head.' 

' Take care,' whispered one of the guests ; * the 
lady has just come in with her little girl;' and Frau 
Klopps, looking up, saw Hertha refuse a cup of coffee 
with the air of one who will not break bread in an 
enemy's house. 

' My carriage will not be here for some time,' she 
said to her hostess. * It is very disagreeable to me 
to have to trespass on your hospitality, but I cannot 
avoid it.' 

Frau Klopps looked rather uncomfortable, but just 
then general attention was attracted to the bride- 
groom, who ought by rights to have slipped away 
without being seen again. But he walked into the 
room and straight up to his cousin, and spoke to her 
so audibly that everyone heard what he came to say. 

'You will be pleased to hear, Hertha, that you 
made a mistake about Miss Blount,' he began. 
' She never had anything to do with Herr Einhardt. 
She went to the Zuringer Hof to meet Wanda, my 
wife. The two girls were there together for a time.' 

Frau von Erlenbach gave an incredulous sniff. 

* I shall make inquiries at the hotel,' she said. 

The Oberforster shrugged his shoulders, bid good- 
bye, and went his way. He knew that the accounts 
of what had happened at the inn would be so con- 
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fused and contradictory that neither girl would 
suffer much. After this the wedding guests were 
all anxious to see Adrian and Cynthia again, and 
when they came into the room together everyone 
agreed that they were an uncommonly handsome 
and happy-looking couple. Cynthia's gray eyes were 
radiant as she stood beside her lover and was made 
welcome by his country-folk; and until the moment 
of their departure she found herself the centre of 
interest and admiration. When Adrian had seen 
the last batch drive away from the door he went 
back to the salon. Frau von Erlenbach was still 
sitting there. 

* Isn't my carriage here yet?' she said. 

* It isn't due for half an hour,' said Adrian. 

She gave Paulchen a sudden push, and told her to 
go and play in the garden. 

' I will not rest until I know the truth/ she said to 
Cynthia when the child was out of hearing. 'I am 
not easily hoodwinked. I did see you at the inn, 
and I know for certain that Herr Einhardt was 
expecting a lady, and had engaged two places on the 
coach.' 

'I advise you to let the matter be,' said Adrian. 
*I am sorry to say the lady Herr Einhardt expected 
was Wanda. But your cousin knows the whole 
story, and he will certainly not forgive you if you 
injure his wife by your interference.' 

'Um Gottes willen, Adrian,' cried Frau KIopps; 
' what are you saying of your sister on her wedding- 
day?' 
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* I am sa3ring that my sister was in danger, and 
that Cynthia saved her. If it were not for Cynthia, 
Wanda would be in London to-day with Herr 
Einhardt/ 

* Um Gottes willen, Adrian ! ' exclaimed Frau 
Klopps again. She had turned very pale, and Adrian 
himself, though he spoke quietly, spoke with evident 
distress. 

* But you found Miss Blount at the inn,' said 
Hertha, still incredulous. * I got that out of you 
yesterday.' 

* She stayed behind to get Wanda's things back,' 
said Adrian, in an unwilling voice. 

Frau Klopps gave a little groan, and lifted her 
hands and let them sink again in horror. 

* How did you manage that ? ' said Hertha to 
Cynthia. ' If Wanda's things were in this man's 
possession she was very much in his power. He might 
have made a scandal and stopped her marriage.' 

* I never thought of that,' said Adrian. 

' How did you stop his mouth ? ' asked Hertha. 

Cynthia glanced at the lady in brown brocade, but 
did not answer her. She had sat down close to 
Frau Klopps, and was trying to talk to her in an 
undertone; but Frau Klopps pricked up her ears at 
Hertha's question. 

* Tell us, my dear child,' she said : ' what appeal 
did you make to him ? ' 

Cynthia's eyes sought Adrian's rather anxiously, 
and she got up and spoke straight to him, as if there 
was no one else in the room. 
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' I hope you won't think I did wrong/ she said 
* Of course, what other people think is of no concern 
to me. That cur with poetry and patriotism for ever 
on his lips threatened to make a fuss; so I bought 
him off with a thousand pounds. I knew it was a 
matter of forty-eight hours. I knew the Oberforster 
would take the view I did, that Wanda was a little 
silly, to be scolded and then forgiven.' 

' A thousand pounds ! ' screamed Frau von Erlen- 
bach. ' Where do you, a governess, get such a sum 
of money?' 

* I am sorry to hear about it,' said Adrian. * I I 
would never pay a scoundrel myself !' 

' I was rather afraid you would take that view,' said 
Cynthia penitently; but a moment later she added 
in a different tone : * I'm glad I did it. If he had got 
at you, there would have been trouble ! ' 

* But it must have been half your fortune,' said 
Adrian. * Of course I shall restore it.' 

' It is certainly a very large sum of money for a 
young girl to spend on her own responsibility,' said 
Frau Klopps. * Altogether, my dear Cynthia, )rou 
have impoverished yourself for your German friends 
instead of learning from them to put money by.' 

* I didn't come to Germany to make money,' said 
Cynthia, still looking a little anxiously at Adrian. 

* I have often wondered why you did come and 
who you are,' said Frau von Erlenbach snappishly. 
' The jewels you are wearing to-day must have been 
bought by a millionaire. Perhaps you can explain 
how it is that they are in your possession.' 
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' I came to amuse myself,' said Cynthia, speaking 
to Adrian and Frau Klopps, and taking no notice 
whatever of Hertha's waspish remarks, ' I thought 
it would be such fun to pretend for a little while that 
one had no money; and I have enjoyed it . . . and 
now ... I am going to stay . ■ . money and all.' 

'But how much money have you, my child?' said 
Frau Klopps. ' Have you more than a hundred a 
year?' 

' How did you come by it? ' said Hertha. 

'I haven't a penny,' said Cynthia lightly to Frau 
Klopps ; and then she turned to Adrian again : 



she said ; and she spoke rather quickly and in a low 
voice, so that no one but Adrian could hear the 
quotation. He recognised it at once. 

' You can't go back, you know,' she added under 
her breath. ' You stand committed.' 

It was difficult to make out from Adrian's manner 
whether he was vexed or gratified, and before he 
replied the sounds of a battle royal amongst the 
children created a diversion. The grown-up people 
rushed towards Paulchen's squalls, and found th"*' 
Gretchen had slapped her by order of the boys. 

' She called Cynthia a play-actress,' explair 
Waldemar. ' She said Cynthia wore sham diamon 
and was therefore not respectable. We told her 1 
to speak of our brother's wife at all ; so then she Si 
it all over again. I couldn't hit a strange girl mys< 
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so I told Gretchen I'd thrash her if she didn't thrash 
Paulchen.' 

Frau von Erienbach got very red and angry as she 
listened, and without saying a word to the children 
she bundled Paulchen into her carriage, which had 
just driven up. 

' Good-bye, Herr von Reinmar,' she said. * I am 
going to pay a long visit in the neighbourhood of my 
old home, where the society is more cultivated and 
lively than it is anywhere in Ziiringen. I suppose 
when I come back, I shall find you the husband of a 
rich wife. I hope the position will not be as disagree- 
able as you expect.' 

' Thank you,' said Adrian. 

*And you, my dear Frau Klopps . . . and the 
children ... I suppose I shall not find any of you 
here at all. That is the melancholy side of it . . . 
but when a young wife takes possession . . .' 

* Well . . . well I ' said Frau Klopps rather im- 
patiently. * I always supposed that Adrian would 
marry some day, and that the children and I . . .' . 

But Cynthia drew the old lady's arm through hers, 
and nodded gaily to the sour-looking woman in the 
carriage. 

* Good-bye,' she said ; * you'll find us all here when 
you come back. I'm going to marry the family.* 

'But, my dearest child,' said Frau Klopps, when 
the carriage was out of sight, *tell me, are your 
jewels real?' 

* Yes, they are,' owned Cynthia, with a little catch 
in her voice and a swift glance at Adrian. 
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* But they must be worth a fortune I' 

' I don't think they are worth more than about five 
thousand pounds/ said Cynthia. 

' Du lieber allmachtiger Gott ! ' said Frau Klopps. 

But Adrian drew Cynthia's arm through his, and 
they walked down the path towards the yew-hedge 
again. By this time the moon had risen, and yet 
there were still pale sunset lights in the sky, and the 
row of giant sunflowers that Cjmthia had planted 
opposite the hedge looked at her with solemn yellow 
faces as she came back to them beside her lover. 

'You told me not to speak of money again,' said 
Adrian; 'but I don't like mysteries. This afternoon 
I asked a girl with very little money to marry me, 
and now I find she is wearing jewels that are worth 
a fortune. What does it mean? How much money 
have you, Cynthia ? ' 

'My father and mother died when I was about 
three. My father was a banker, and I was his only 
child, and I believe he left nearly two millions. 
Since then, of course . . . but I am really not very 
sure of figures . . . you can find out by writing 
to London. I didn't want you to know till we were 
married, Adrian. I was afraid you'd hate it.* 

*I don't hate it,' said Adrian, 'but I don't under- 
stand it. How could you get away? Why did you 
want to come? Why didn't you stay at home and 
make a great marriage in our own country?' 

'But those are the questions every idiot will ask,' 
said Cynthia. ' Don't you understand that I wanted 
a little adventure, and that I wanted to see the 
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world with a new pair of eyes — ^with Cinderella's 
eyes?' 

*I swear I wish you hadn't the money,' said 
Adrian; and Cynthia was quite convinced that he 
meant what he said. 

* But I have given it all away/ she said persua- 
sively. ' I have given it all to you ! My money, and 
my houses, and my lands, and me myself, " to 
you and yours are now converted." Be content, 
Bassanio.' 

* I never admired Bassanio,' growled Adrian. 

' But Portia did, and that was the main thing,' 
said Cynthia. ' And, I assure you, he soon got used 
to her and her money; and money is very useful to 
a clever, ambitious man, and he found a way for him- 
self ... I think he went into politics . . . and he 
was very useful to his country . . . and made a great 
name . . . and founded a great family . . . and 
Portia grew more proud of him day by day . . . and 
he and she lived happy ever after.' 

' But he was the husband of a rich wife,' said 
Adrian. 

' He forgot that whenever he looked at her,' said 
Cynthia. 
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Winter had passed, and spring and the storks had 
come again when Frau von Erlenbach returned to 
Sonnenfried, and set out one fine afternoon to visit 
her cousin and his young wife at the Forsterhaus. She 
had made no attempt to correspond with them during 
her absence, and as her house had been shut up, she 
knew nothing of what had happened to them or to 
the family at Eschingen. When she arrived at the 
Forsterhaus, she was taken straight into Wanda's 
sitting-room, and in a few minutes Wanda appeared, 
looking well and happy. 

' How you have altered this room ! ' said Hertha 
disapprovingly, after they had greeted each other. 
' I liked it better as it was.' 

* I like it better as it is,' said Wanda. 

The room was a charming one, big and airy, and 
with windows facing the forest. There were books, 
and flowers, and pictures, and pretty colours, and 
comfortable chairs, and the Persian carpet given by 
Cynthia on the floor. 

* It must have cost my poor cousin a good deal 
to make all these alterations,' continued Frau von 

31 S 
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Erlenbach. 'I am an older and more experienced 
woman than you, my sweet Wanda, and I hoi>e you 
will not mind if I offer you a little good advice.' 

* I should mind exceedingly/ said Wanda. ' I am 
a younger and less experienced woman than you, my 
sweet Hertha, but I may as well tell you at once 
that Johann and I feel able to manage our own 
affairs.' 

* I consider your tone highly disrespectful. . . / 
'Then don't make meddlesome remarks, and talk 

about your " poor " cousin. I am making Johann 
happy and he is making me happy, and you will 
find that he is not quite as much in awe of you as 
he was. You see, you did put your foot into it so 
dreadfully about Cynthia. . . .' 

* Has your brother married the young woman?' 
' He has.' 

'And she brought him a little money, I hope. 
Her habits were so extravagant. . . .* 

Wanda could still look impish when anyone roused 
her antagonism. 

* Where have you lived ? ' she said. * You must 
have been out of the world to ask such a question 
as that. Adrian is one of the richest men in 
Germany to-day.' 

' I suppose you mean he is the husband of a rich 
woman?' 

' No,' said Wanda ; ' I mean what I say. When 
C)aithia gave him herself, she gave him her money 
too.' 

' Very idyllic ! ' sneered Frau von Erlenbach. 
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'You should go and see them/ continued Wanda. 
'Just now they are at Eschingen. Aunt Anna is 
going to live there altogether, and have the children 
with her more or less, but Adrian and Cynthia will 
usually be at Berlin. Adrian wants to do some of 
his country's work, and Cynthia is ambitious for 
him. I suppose you know we all went over for the 
wedding? Cynthia has a house in London near the 
King's Palace, but she was married in the country at 
a place called Godleigh. She met us, and we drove 
through a great park, and in the midst of the park 
there was a sort of lighted castle. ... It was like a 
fairy tale, wasn't it? . . . And the castle was full of 
guests and servants . . . and there was a dinner . . . 
and the plates and dishes were of gold . . . and 
Cynthia was all in white . . . white lace and white 
flowers and white diamonds. . . . And Adrian made 
a good impression even in that company . . . there 
was no one there handsomer or more distinguished- 
looking . . . and the ladies fussed over the boys just 
as Cynthia does, and said Kurt looked like an angel 
. . . and they were Cynthia's pages at the wedding, 
and wore white velvet and silver, and there were 
twelve bridesmaids in white and silver, and Cynthia 
herself . . .' 

* I will take the rest for granted,' interrupted Frau 
von Erlenbach. ' I am sure I am glad to hear your 
brother is so well provided for, and I hope he will 
always like the position. Did the young lady ever 
explain why she came amongst you under false 
pretences?' 
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*I never asked her. I understood/ said Wanda. 
* She wanted a Wanderjahr/ 

* I have no sympathy with the modem woman's 
spirit of unrest/ said Frau von Erlenbach. * How- 
ever, it is more prudent for a girl to set off by herself 
than with a young man. By the way, I came across 
that Herr Einhardt at Bertholdsruhe. He has 
married the daughter of an innkeeper there, and 
has gone into the business. The thousand pounds 
that your sister-in-law was indiscreet enough to send 
him has helped him on in the world more than he 
deserved.' 

'I never heard how much it was/ said Wanda, 
blushing uncomfortably. * I had no idea it was so 
large a sum. How did you hear about it ? ' 

* I asked. I saw at once that the young man 
must have been paid to forego the advantage you 
had given him. When I think of the danger you 
ran, my heart stands still, my sweetest Wanda. But 
you may always rely on my discretion and forbear- 
ance.' 

* I rely entirely on my husband and myself,' said 
Wanda promptly. *We do not ask you to keep a 
secret for us, or even to refrain from allusions that 
you must know give pain. We expect nothing of 
you.' 

' You always were an impertinent minx,' said Frau 
von Erlenbach; but before she could continue, the 
Oberforster entered the room, accompanied by the 
two boys from Eschingen. 

*They have come on their bicycles to announce 
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the others/ explained Herr von Erlenbach to his 
wife. *They are all coming over to coffee. Adrian 
has a sudden call to Berlin, and the offer of a post 
there. I am glad you are here, too, to welcome 
them, my dear Hertha. I hope you have had a 
pleasant winter.' 

* Surely it is rather inconsiderate for a whole party 
to tumble in unannounced in this way/ said Hertha 
in a whisper that everyone could hear. ' Wanda is a 
young housewife, and probably has nothing ready. 
. . . Shall I come with you to your China closet, 
my sweet Wanda? . . .' 

'No, thank you/ said Wanda; and, as her maids 
were inexperienced, she got up and went out of the 
room to give them some orders. 

' Now that Wanda has a house of her own to keep, 
she takes a great interest in it,' said her husband 
when she had gone. * She still reads poetry at 
night, but she does not weep over it, I am glad 
to say, and she does not expect me to read it too, 
and all day long she is busy; and my old cook is 
still with us, and Wanda and she are the best of 
friends. I know it must give you great pleasure, my 
dear Hertha, to find that my marriage is turning out 
so well.' 

' It is certainly a pleasant surprise,' said Frau von 
Erlenbach; and then she turned to the two boys, 
arid asked them whether they were as naughty as 
ever, and they said they thought they were; and 
they hoped Paulchen was as good as ever, and 
Paulchen's mother assured them that the little girl 
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gfrew in virtue and wisdom every day. Then a 
carriage was seen to stop at the garden-gate, and 
four people got out of it and came along the garden- 
path; and Cynthia, with her usual disregard of 
economy, wore a white crepe de Chine frock, and 
she was even more beautiful and brilliant as a young 
wife than she had been as a girl. Wanda brought 
her guests into the room, and they were quite civil 
to Frau von Erlenbach, and for a few minutes every- 
one talked at once, and when the slight hubbub sub- 
sided, Frau von Erlenbach found herself on a sofa 
beside Frau Klopps. 

'You look very flourishing,' said Hertha con- 
descendingly. 'I suppose it is a great relief to you 
to have Wanda and Herr von Reinmar both married 
so well? In my opinion money is not the best thing 
in the world . . .' 

' I quite agree with you,' said Frau Klopps com- 
posedly. 'Goodness and beauty are more than 
riches.' 

' I wrote that in my copy-book this morning,' said 
Kurt, who sat near the two ladies. 'What does it 
mean? ' 

* It means Cynthia,' said Frau Klopps. 

And then Cynthia's happy young voice came float- 
ing across the room to them. 

' We are going to Berlin,' she said. * I told Adrian 
he would be a great man some day, and this is the 
beginning of it. We shall have a beautiful house 
there, and you and Johann will come and stay with 
us and go to the theatre every night. . . .' 
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' Heaven forbid ! ' said the Oberforster. 

' Well, Wanda and I will. You and Adrian can 
stay at home and talk about seedling conifers. 
Adrian, you mustn't forget all about seedling 
conifers, or Johann will not want to stay with 
us.' 

* Can Kurt and I come, too ? ' said Waldemar. 

* And me and Aunt Anna ? ' said Gretchen. 

Frau von Erlenbach got up and walked across the 
room towards Wanda. 

' Good-bye, my sweet Wanda,' she said in a voice 
that was rather sour than sweet ; ' I think you have 
visitors enough, and I don't wish to keep my horses 
waiting any longer in this wind. I am not rich 
enough to reflect that if I kill these, it doesn't matter, 
because I can buy others. Good-bye, Frau von 
Reinmar. You said that you were going to marry 
the whole family, and I observe that you have been 
obliged to do so. Good-bye, Herr von Reinmar; 
my congratulations. So far you seem to have been 
bom under a lucky star. Come, Johann ... see 
me to my carriage.' 

' Poor Hertha ! ' said the Oberforster when he re- 
turned. ' Something must have disagreed with her, 
I think. She said it was the wind, but it is more 
likely to have been her dinner.' 

' But it is true,' said Adrian rather wistfully to 
C)mthia : ' you have married a whole family.' 

' Cynthia liked us long before she liked you,' said 
Kurt. 

' So I did,' said Cynthia, turning to her husband. 
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* That child always speaks the truth, ''^irst I fell in 
love with the family and then with you/ 

' All's well that ends well,' said the Oberforster. 

' Oh, come to coffee ! ' said Wanda. ' I do hate a 
trite quotation, especially when it doesn't fit. Who 
is at an end here? We are just beginning/ 



THE END. 



